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Independent Telephone Men of United States and Canada Met at Chicago June 4, 5 and 6. 
By H. B. McMeal 


phone men June 4, 5 and 6, and gave them a hearty 
welcome. On those days the International Independ- 
ent Telephone Association held its annual convention at the 
Auditorium Hotel, and the event proved to be the banner 


C HICAGO opened wide her gates to Independent tele- 


fied the others and convinced all that the Independent cause 
to-day is flourishing as never before. 

The attendance was large. Delegates were present from 
every state to speak for-state associations and strong, pros- 
perous Independent companies, and the manufacturing 
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Delegates at the Opening Session of the International Convention, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, June 4, 1907. 


meeting in the history of the organization. Prominent 
men who have made Independent telephony a tower of 
strength not only in the United States but in Canada were 
present, and each made reports of the progress and devel- 
opment of the movement in his particular locality that grati- 


wing was also well represented. Coming soon after big 
state conventions like those of Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and 
Illinois, where intense loyalty to the cause was manifested, 
the International event was permeated with an enthusiastic, 
confident spirit which spoke volumes for the strength of the 
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Independent movement and the increasing faith of both 
operators and manufacturers in its future. The three days’ 
meeting was a success in every way, and when the conven- 
tion adjourned, Thursday evening, June 6, the delegates 
and visitors departed feeling better equipped for the work 
of the ensuing year and enthusiastic over the prospects of 
the future. 

On Monday, June 3, the committees on physical stand- 
ards, standard forms of accounting, and standard operating 
rules and regulations held meetings. In the afternoon the 
executive committee and advisory board met. Tuesday 
morning the various committees in charge of details com- 
pleted their arrangements. 

The banquet hall where the convention was held was 
decorated with “shield” signs and banners, bearing appro- 
priate sentiments and mot- 
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stances are such that it is not possible for him to be here 
this afternoon, and I, in his behalf and in the behalf of the 
citizens of this city, extend to you a welcome during the 
period of your convention here. I am told that the business 
interests represented stand fer something over $300,000,000, 
and that there are four millions of subscribers to your tele- 
phones and that you are representatives of that great organ- 
ization which within a lifetime has converted this middle 
West from a region uninhabited into a great hive of 
activity; of that enterprise that in America takes raw 
material entirely unworked and within the space of a gen- 
eration converts it into great machines for the doing of 
great things, as has been done in the city which welcomes 
you here to-day. (Applause.) And therefore there is a 
certain significance in the meeting here of this organiza- 

tion, which, taking an in- 





toes. Some of them read: 
“United we stand; you 
know the rest; “Get the 
booster spirit;” “By their 
shield you shall know 
them ;” “Have you got the 
shield habit?’ “Organiza- 
tion is the key to prog- 
ress ;” “Co-operation makes 
for advancement.”’ 

When James B. Hoge, 
president of the association, 
called the convention to 
order in the banquet room 
of the Auditorium Hotel at 
2:30 o’clock, June 4, there 
were upwards of 800 dele- 
gates and visitors present 
at the opening session. 
“The 1907 convention of 
the International  Inde- 
pendent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will now come to 
order,” said President 
Hoge. “I take pleasure in 
introducing to you Dr. W. 
A. Evans, commissioner of 
health of the city of Chi- 
cago, who is here to-day to 
represent the city adminis- 
tration.” In the unavoid- 
able absence of Mayor 
Fred A. Busse, who was to 
welcome the convention to 








dustry unknown a quarter 
y, of a century ago and creat- 
’ | ing practically something 
out of nothing, has made 
of the telephone a great 
civilizing agency. We 
recognize, therefore, some- 
thing of the responsibility 
of your organization, 
standing for what you do, 
and meeting in this city 
which stands for that 
which you represent. 
Gentlemen, in behalf of the 
mayor of the city of Chi- 
cago and through him in 
behalf of the citizens of 
this city, we welcome you 
to our city, wishing you 
God’s speed in your delib- 
erations and success in all 
your undertakings.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Hoge then 
said: “The next speaker 
this afternoon is John M. 
Glenn, secretary of the Illi-! 
nois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization 
that has been very much 
interested in the telephone 
business for several years, 
' : and has been doing every- 
thing in its power to get 








Chicago, Commissioner 
Evans addressed the dele- 
gates, and, figuratively 
speaking, presented them with the keys of the city. Com- 
missioner Evans’ address was punctuated with applause, and 
was as follows: 


Theodore Gary, 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: There is some 
times said to be significance in the selection of the repre- 
sentative of the city government to welcome conventions 
to the city of Chicago. It is said that there are times 
that the body welcomed is so hilarious that it is necessary 
that it should be turned over to the police department. 
I want to assure you that, in sending me here, the mayor of 
the city of Chicago desired to refrain from any such reflec- 
tion as that. There have been some bodies who have made 
things so warm that it would have been better if they had 
been received by the chief of the fire department. 
(Laughter.) There is no particular significance intended 
by the fact that the chief of the health department is wel- 
coming you to the city of Chicago. (Laughter.) 

“T regret, 1 am sure, more than you do, that you are not 
to be welcomed by the mayor of this city. The circum- 


‘ Macon, Missouri. 
The International Association’s New President. 


proper terminal facilities 
for the Independent tele- 
phone interests in this city 
in order to benefit Chicago’s condition.” Mr. Glenn spoke 
as follows: 


“Gentlemen: I am also here as a substitute this after- 
noon is John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufac- 
called out of town this morning and I came down to tell 
you that we welcome you here in behalf of the business 
interests and that we are in sympathy with your movement 
and that we want to get connections with your exchanges. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association represents the 
manufacturing interests of Illinois. A Jarge number of our 
members who are here in Chicago and all the members of 
the association outside of the city of Chicago are in sym- 
pathy with your movements and want to get in touch with 
your exchanges for the benefit of the business of Chicago 
which annually amounts to $1,500,000,000. The [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association started out seven years ago to 
fight the monopoly and try to get a better service at a 
reasonable rate. The Chicago (Bell) Telephone Company 
at that time was exceeding the legal charge provided for in 
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the ordinance. We organized a company and have gone to 
the council for a franchise for our company, which we 
called the Manufacturers’ Telephone Company, and have 
been persistently endeavoring to obtain such from the 
council committee on gas, oil and electric light. I want to 
tell you gentlemen that this committee does not represent 
the business interests of this city. (Applause.) We want 
all the business we can get and we believe in having as full 
interchange of the telephone business as possible. We do 
not believe it is good business to keep out the Independent 
lines, and the good business men of Chicago want you in. 
(Applause.) | do not know that there is anything more 
that I can say except that we are glad to have you here and 
we feel that there is hope for us. The ordinances are 
pending before the council committee, and the Chicago 
Telephone Company has been using every effort to prevent 
connection with any of your exchanges. The Chicago 
Telephone Company in every way has tried to show to the 
committee that this outside business would not amount to 
much, that you do not have good equipment and that you 
could not very well telephone in connection with the Chi- 
cago wires because your equipment was inferior. How- 
‘ever, we mean to keep up the fight. On behalf of the Manu- 
facturers’ Telephone Company we extend to you a hearty 
welcome.” (Applause.) 

After Mr. Glenn’s remarks President Hoge said: 
“Gentlemen, the next speaker that I shall introduce to you 
this afternoon is a gentleman that needs no introduction, 
because I do not believe there has been a convention of 
Independent telephone interests for the past ten years that 
he has not attended. It is my pleasure to introduce to. you 
this gentleman, and immediately after he gets through with 
his address the official photographer, who is here, will take 
a picture of the convention. I now introduce to you Mr. 
H. D. Critchfield of Milwaukee.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Critchfield said: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: I want to tell Dr. Evans that we particu- 
larly appreciate that portion of his welcome—and by that 
I do not mean to say that we do not appreciate it all—which 
recognizes the fact that the Independent telephone men did 
not come to the convention to paint the town red. (Laugh- 
ter.) We are glad to know, Dr. Evans, that Chicago has 
awakened to the importance of the Independent telephone 
business, and we bespeak from your administration that 
which we believe will be given a fair, full, impartial consid- 
eration of the application of the Manufacturers’ Telephone 
‘Company for a telephone franchise in Chicago. (Applause. ) 
And to you, Mr. Glenn, we say that we sympathize with 
you; we are with you and we want you to succeed. We 
sympathize with you because we have been through just 
the same sort of thing. .We sympathize with you because 
we want an Independent telephone system in Chicago. We 
sympathize with you further because we want to see Chi- 
‘cago, the metropolis of the country and the center of that 
territory which gave birth to the Independent telephone 
movement, possess Independent connections with that sec- 
tion of the country which is tributary to. her wonderful 
markets. 

“Prior to 1895 I believe there were only about 5,000 
independent telephones in use in the United States. Since 
that time upwards of four millions of Independent tele- 
phones have been installed in the country and the number is 
increasing every day. 

“Without speaking harshly of our competitor, I want to 
say that within thirty years, since the telephone has been 
a commercial utility, the Bell company has done but little 
to popularize it and give the people a chance to properly 
‘utilize it. In 1895 when the Independent telephone move- 


ment started there were in the United States 325,000 tele- 
phones, after eighteen years’ development under one system. 
Since that time, because of the spirit of competition largely, 
‘the Bell interests have increased to three millions and the 
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Independents have about four millions. (Applause.) The 
general impression with which every municipality has to 
contend is that the installation of a second company is a 
burden upon the community. A canvass of the directories 
of eight of the largest cities in the country, in which there 
is more than one company operating, shows a duplicate use 
by only twelve per cent of the users. 

“Bell companies have been absolutely unable to raise the 
money to build the lines that the public demands. It is a 
well-known fact that the Bell interests are located in New 
England and in New York city, where most of the stock- 
holders live, while the Independent companies are con- 
trolled, operated and their money is raised in local com- 
munities. The greatest growth in the history of the Inde- 
pendent telephone business has been within the past year, 
1906. The demand is not fully supplied but is growing 
rapidly all the time. | 

“Now a word about Chicago. There are within 500 
miles of Chicago, 1,200,000 Independent telephone subscrib- 
ers who are anxious to get Chicago connections. Your 
whole telephone business within that territory, from which 
you draw so largely, is controlled by the Bell monopoly. Is 
there any good reason why, is there any commercial reason 
why the city of Chicago should not permit the people who 
use those Independent telephones to do business with you? 
You go to considerable expense to advertise throughout 
this country to bring business to your city. Why not let the 
people who are begging to do business with you come in? 
No one has to-day two telephones unless it pays him 
financially. He only takes the second telephone when it is 
financially advantageous to do so. The result,is approxi- 
mately twice as many telephones now upon the completion 
of the second exchange, and each exchange will carry a 
larger number of subscribers. 

“If the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association does obtain 
a franchise much will be gained. I believe that the associa- 
tion has done that which no other company has ever done, 
to deposit five millions of dollars in cash as a guarantee 
that it intends to build. It seems to me that this is a suffi- 
cient evidence of good faith. We want to come in here; 
we want to do business with you. If we can help your 
association we are ready to do it. I thank you.” 
(Applause. ) 

At the close of Mr. Critchfield’s address, responding to 
the words of welcome, President Hoge read his annual 
address, which follows in full: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOGE. 


You are to be congratulated upon being able to take part in the 
deliberation of what promises to be the greatest convention ever 
held by the Independent telephone interests at the close of the best 
year’s work of their history. Your duties and responsibilities are 
greater than those of any previous set of delegates, because with 
greater success comes added responsibilities. What has been ac- 
complished during the past year would take too long to enumerate, 
but I wish to call attention briefly to a few points that should not 
be lost sight of in the future. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The best information that I can obtain shows that there has 
been an increase in our system of more than 500,000 telephones 
during the past year. Franchises have been granted by over- 
whelming votes in the following large cities: Boston, Massachu- 
setts; San Francisco, California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Denver, 
Colorado; Omaha, Nebraska; Springfield, Massachusetts; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and in a number of smaller cities, thus leaving 
but a few centers of population where the Independents do not 
have adequate terminals arranged for. Practically all of the latter 
communties are controlled by bosses or political rings who have 
reason for keeping them out. 

In a number of states the interests represented by us have had, 
during the past year, all sorts of propositions made them to sell 
out, to consolidate to become sub-licensees and even to purchase 
Bell exchanges; but with very few exceptions, and those few of 
minor importance, they have stood firmly by the principles of the 
association, refusing all overtures intended to weaken our cause; 
and, furthermore, a number who heretofore were sub-licensees of 
our competitor throughout the country have re-joined the Inde- 
pendent ranks so that to-day we are much stronger than even one 
year ago. 








An attempt was made to place in unfriendly hands a few prop- 
erties in the states of New York and Utah, which was stopped by 
the attorney general of New York, acting upon information sup- 
plied by our association, and the New York state association. A 
tentative proposition was made in Indiana by the field agents of the 
Central Union (Bell) Telephone Company to have the Independent 
interests take over a large percentage of the exchanges operated 
by the Central Union. This was promptly referred by the special 
committee with whom the proposition had been left to the state 
association, which, by unanimous vote, refused to consider it. 


YEAR OF PROSPERITY WITH DIVIDENDS. 


The year has been one of increased prosperity among the Inde- 
pendent companies. I find to-day a large majority of the com- 
panies are in a very much better financial condition; most of them 
have placed their properties on a dividend-paying basis, having de- 
cided to stop putting all their earnings into extensions and better- 
ments, as was the custom during the early days of the Independent 
development. Most of them, however, are content to pay rea- 
sonable dividends and then put a substantial surplus back into 
the properties for extensions and betterments. In almost all cases 
investigated I find this amount to be equivalent to from three per 
cent to ten per cent on the capital stock of the company. Co- 
operative companies in many cases have been incorporated and 
placed upon a business basis, and are now employing proper help 
and paying dividends. Our business and securities have become 
better understood during the year. 

FACTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


The association has furnished a large amount of information, 
which was gathered by constantly urging the importance of* send- 
ing it in, to many of the eastern papers as well as the papers 
throughout the other sections of the country, and to-day a sub- 
stantial percentage of the United States understands and believes 
that Independent telephony is here to stay, that there is a place for 
two telephone systems, that two telephone companies can get along 
in the same community as well as two telegraph companies, pro- 
vided only that common sense methods are allowed to prevail. 


NEW YORK CITY REPORT. 


The report prepared by Engineer Nichols for the New York 
Bureau of Franchises after he had visited thirty-six of the leading 
cities where telephone competition exists contains the following: 

The Independent telephone companies which are now in 
operation throughout the country have accomplished certain 
desirable results. 

First—They have, by a vigorous campaign, been the means 
of creating a new interest in the telephone business, result- 
ing in a great increase in the number of subscribers of both 
Independent and Bell companies, which has been of great 
benefit to all users of the telephone. 

Second—They have, by competition, compelled the Bell 
companies to give better service. 

Third—They have been the direct or indirect cause of re- 
duction of rates of the Bell companies. 

The effect of the reduction of rates of the Bell companies, 
and the increased development caused by the Independent 
companies, upon the present cost of telephone service com- 
pared with that before competition may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

Users of the Bell telephones get better service and in- 
creased number of possible connections at less actual cost. 


COMPETITOR'S CHANGE OF POLICY. 


We know that our competitor has practically wrecked itself in 
trying to crush competition and to have the public believe that the 
telephone business is a natural monopoly; while we have been 
quietly attending to our business, charging fair prices for good 
service, regardless of the policy of our competitor. Everything in- 
dicates that they have had an awakening. At any rate, many of 
their stockholders in the east have, and are insisting upon an ac- 
counting and a change in business management which will show 
proper returns upon the new money invested. They are not satis- 
fied to increase the number of telephones, from twenty to thirty- 
five per cent in their subsidiary properties, and have them show 
less earnings than the previous year. 

I have analyzed a number of statements of Independent tele- 
phone companies and in a great majority of cases I find that their 
additional telephones are earning as much and in many cases more 
than the average earnings of telephones previously installed. 

COMPETITION AND DUPLICATION. 

Twelve cities with competition, representing a populaton of 
over 2,000,000, show a development of one telephone for 7.4 popu- 
lation, while the same number of cities without competition, with 
a population of 650,000, show one telephone to 23.8 population 
with very much higher rates and unsatisfactory service. 

A careful analysis of duplication of telephones in the following 
cities shows an average of only twelve per cent: Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis 
and Toledo. 

Mr. Nichols, in his New York report, claims an average of 
about fifteen per cent in thirty-six cities. Every one will agree, I 





think, that if the two systems were owned and operated by the 
same company it would not be possible to save more than one- 
half of this duplication for the reason that a majority of the busi- 
ness houses and officers do not have any more telephones to-day 
than are necessary to adequately take care oi the business, so that 
in reality there is possibly a duplication that could be avoided of 
approximately seven per cent. In other words, the general public 
is given more than three hundred per cent greater use of the tele- 
phone where there is competition than where competition does not 
exist at lower rates, and far superior service, with a possible waste 
from duplication of only seven per cent. 
; EQUAL RATES FOR EVERYBODY. 

Allow me to suggest that the future policy of the various In- 
dependent companies in the United States which compose the sys- 
tem represented here to-day should be to disregard the policy of 


our competitor when it adopts any other than sound business meth-- 


ods. Attend strictly to your own business, furnish good service 
and charge fair rates. Do not show partiality to your subscribers, 
but treat them all alike. You are then prepared to meet every pat- 
ron face to face, to make the proper accounting to your associates, 
officers and stockholders and still be prepared to meet any inves- 
tigation that may be made by state, provincial or United States au- 
thorities. If your competitor does not follow this policy to the 
letter, it is only a matter of time when he will have to account 
for his delinquencies to one or more of these authorities. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION. 


The United States government, and, in some cases, the state 
legislatures, as you all know, have insisted upon the right of in- 
vestigating with reference to rates charged by certain other organi- 
zations, and where they are found to discriminate heavy fines are 
imposed. 

Sooner or later similar investigation will be made of the tele- 
phone companies, and I think a majority of those assembled here 
will agree that it should be made, and then it would be as much of 
an offense to give telephone service at reduced rates or free as it 
is for the Standard Oil Company or the railways to discriminate. 

The attacks of our competitor have been most vicious, not only 
through the press, but through hired field agents who are said to 
receive an allowance of nearly if not quite a million dollars per 
annum for distribution in this manner, or five per cent upon $20,- 
000,000 for war measures. A striking illustration was that of the 
proposed sale of the properties of The United States Independent 
Telephone Company in New York, which it announced as being the 
backbone of the Independent movement; while in reality it repre- 
sents less than one per cent. All sorts of changes were also rung 
upon similarity of names until the public became hopelessly con- 
fused, until this association sent out a bulletin to all companies and 
the newspapers setting them right on the subject. 

FACTS MORE CONVINCING THAN FICTION. 


The press undoubtedly tries to print only information that is 
furnished on what it believes to be good authority, but in many 
cases it has found telephone items so far from the truth that a 
number of papers have been making investigations of their own 
and have found that they were being used as tools and thereby put 
in the embarrassing position of having to apologize and to fur- 
nish the other side of the proposition to square themselves with 
their readers. It therefore behooves us to attend strictly to our 
own business and give out only facts that can be substantiated. 
Do not overrate your position. 

INDEPENDENT SECURITIES WITHSTAND ATTACK. 

The securities of many of the other public-serving corporations 
of the United States have declined in value during the past ninety 
days from ten to thirty points, but Independent telephone securi- 
ties seem to have withstood the attack during this period with 
slight loss, because, among other things, experience has shown that 
wire-using companies are making more money during periods of 
depression than during times of prosperity. 


ONLY ABOUT SIXTY PER CENT OF THE DEVELOPMENT. 


Why should there be any disposition to furnish service at less 
than cost, plus a fair profit? There are in the United States to- 
day approximately 7,000,0co telephones, or about one to thirteen 
of the population. If we had one telephone to 7.4 of the popula- 
tion we would have at least 12,000,000 telephones, or approximately 
seventy-five per cent greater development than we have to-day, 
and I do not believe the telephone business in any of the large 
cities in the 7.4 class has been fully developed, with the possible 
exception of Los Angeles, which has one telephone to every four 
of population. Mr. James J. Hill estimates that there will be 
200,000,000 population in this country in 1950, which will require, 
at a conservative estimate, thirty-five million telephones, or five 
times the present number. 


DEMANDS UPON ASSOCIATION. 


x 
The International association finds the demands upon it to be 
similar to that of the operating companies from the fact that the 
more active the association is in carrying on its work the greater 
the calls are upon it. The past two years’ work has convinced me 
that there is a necessity for a good strong central organization. 
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During that time the Independent telephone business has been rad- 
ically changed. We have been gradually systematizing our work 
along uniform lines so that to-day we have fair uniformity and 
methods of advertising, accounting, routing, of business over in- 
terconnecting toll lines, construction and operating rules and regu- 
lations, and while they are not analogous in all respects there is a 
certain uniformity running through them that makes the system 
more complete. There is, however, a necessity for a stronger and 
better organization. The plan we are working under has proved 
to be worthy of greater support than has been given it; or as some 
one has just put it, “The national, state and district associations 
are organized for the benefit of all the Independents, whether small 
or great, and the Independents should come to the support of this 
association as strong as possible, for the more they help the Inter- 
national association the more the association can help them.” It 
has cemented together the various interests into a more perfect 
union and has furnished a foundation and superstructure sufficient 
to take care of the business of the future. Many of the state asso- 
ciations of bankers are organizing upon the district plan, or “group 
plan,” as they call it, and in Ohio they promise to have nine dis- 
tricts like the Ohio Independent Telephone Association. Our sys- 
tem will require some slight changes and modifications from time 
to time in order to meet changed conditions. What the association 
needs to-day is sufficient funds to carry on its work without anx- 
iety on the part of its officers as to where the money is to come 
from. It must not be dependent upon voluntary subscription or 
charity for its maintenance. 
HEARTY CO-OPERATION NEEDED. 

Our greatest danger to-day lies in the fact that too many of 
our members are overconfident, feeling that we have a strong or- 
ganization and that it does not requife any work or effort on their 
part to keep it in that condition. In other words, the burden is 
thrown upon some one else to do the work, pay the money and 
spend the time upon matters of special importance to every one in 
this business. Some of you come here representing your respec- 
tive companies and make verbal promises with reference to funds 
to be provided during the year to carry on this work; endorse the 
work done and ask other work to be undertaken that means addi- 
tional expense; elect officers to do this work, promising them sup- 
port; in some cases find fault with what has been done in order 
to justify your neglect, and then go home and fail to carry out 
your part of the work planned for the following year. This organ- 
ization, as I have said, is necessary, but in order to be a success it 
can not be run in a half-hearted way, neither can it be run so as 
to get the best results unless it has the active support, financial and 
otherwise, of all interests in the field. 


INCORPORATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


This association should be incorporated under the laws of some 
state favorable to the association’s requirements. The corporate 
body so formed to acquire and own the records of the association, 
and to be presided over by fifteen trustees who shall be elected by 
this convention, three for five years, three for four years and so 
down. At the next convention they will elect three to succeed the 
three whose terms will then expire. This body should be the finan- 
cial organization of the association, the president of the association 
to be chairman of the board of trustees, the trustees to be repre- 
sentative telephone men representing the various branches of the 
business; the trustees themselves to elect each year from their 
number a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who 
may or may not be the same as the officers of the association. 
They shall take entire charge of providing funds and paying all 
bills, their treasurer to be also treasurer of the association. This 
would limit the liability of the association and yet provide it with 
sufficient responsibility so as to enable it to carry on its work, 
and I believe this plan is sufficiently broad so as to entirely elim- 
inate political influences from the organization. 

We should provide for additional groups, or sections, so as to 
take care of the manufacturers’ section, supply men’s section, pub- 
lishers’ section, engineers’ group or section, and honorary mem- 
bership section. These groups should be limited as to the number 
of representatives they would have so that the combination of the 
outside sections at no time should represent more than, say, one- 
third, of the total delegates entitled to attend any one convention. 
This representation should be based upon certain requirements 
from these different groups and upon certain payments to be made 
by them to the association at stated times during the year. 

UNITY THE FIRST ESSENTIAL. 


It is essential that we stand together for many reasons: 

First. We need uniformity of action along every line. 

Second. We need the assistance of all others engaged in the 
business, because it takes all to complete our system. 

Third. As we now stand we are one big family. ‘ 

The strength of organization was quite clearly demonstrated in 
both the Indiana and. New York cases within the past six months, 
and has been of very great assistance in the states of Wisconsin, as 
well as Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Texas, West Virginia and many 
other states. 

COMPUISORY INTERCONNECTION. 


Without organization the legislatures in many of the states 
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would be inclined to pass measures unreasonable and unjust to 
our interests, not to impose a burden on us, but through lack of 
information on the part of those introducing them. -For instance, 
compulsory interconnection bills have been introduced into a num- 
ber of the legislatures during the past year and the subject is 
being agitated by the press of almost every state where the Inde- 
pendents have a strong foothold. In most of the central, western, 
northwestern and southwestern states bills have been introduced 
during the legislative sessions just closed providing for compul- 
sory connection. In states whose legislatures will not meet until 
next winter similar bills will be introduced. The officers of the 
various state associations should at once inaugurate a campaign of 
publicity, pointing out the injustice of compulsory connection, 
which is an interference with private property rights, and would 
have a tendency to stop all further development of long distance 
lines. Stockholders of local companies should be informed by the 
managers of their respective systems of the operating disadvan- 
tages incident to compulsory connection, so that they can represent 
the Independent side of the controversy intelligently to their rep- 
resentatives in the state legislatures. In all matters pertaining to 
legislative affairs telephone operators should secure the co-operation 
of their stockholders, because from a political point of view they 
have more influence than the men actively engaged in the man- 
agement of the business. 

Our business is one that is peculiar and can not always be prop- 
erly analyzed along the same lines as other business. Many busi- 
ness organizations are raising from $25,000 to over $100,000 an- 
nually for the purpose of further developing their business and 
eliminating certain evils that have been gradually creeping in. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 

The executive committee at its last meeting voted to establish 
a publicity department, which, in the judgment of the members of 
this committee, is of vital importance, in order that authentic in- 
formation may be prepared to keep the press of the country prop- 
erly informed with a view of strenthening our securities and edu- 
cating the public to our business; the press department not to be 
used for the purpose of fighting our competitor, except in cases 
where our cause is misrepresented or unduly attacked by them; its 
principal purpose should, however, be constructive and in no sense 
destructive. It should also be educational and help to get the 
board of directors, managers, subordinates, stockholders and the 
subscribers to see and more fully appreciate the importance of the 
business they are engaged in or depending upon. How would you 
regard a bank in which you were interested that never published 
a statement or did anything to inform you about its business? 
There are thousands of security holders in the various companies 
represented here, who have no idea of the scope of the business in 
which they are interested. Therefore it is no wonder that they are 
in doubt about its substantial values. 


CAUSE SHOULD BE BETTER UNDERSTOOD. 


The necessity for this organization is well illustrated in the 
work being done by the local chambers of commerce in the various 
cities, which are supplemented by the state board of trade, and 
these by the national board of trade. Why do our companies get 
weak-kneed once in a while? Why do they consider at any time 
making a deal with their common enemy? Because the boards of 
directors and officers themselves do not understand their strength. 
The quicker they realize that strength and use it properly the 
quicker their proportion will become better regarded and stronger 
in their respective communities. 

MEASURED SERVICE. 


Telephone service which up to the present time has been given 
almost exclusively on a flat rate basis by the Independent com- 
panies is subject to the same abuses and waste as the unchecked 
supply of electric current, gas and water; and there is unquestion- 
ably a growing demand on the part of the consumers as well as 
the management of the companies to have the service placed on a 
meter basis that will equalize charges between the various con- 
sumers and eliminate many of the annoyances to which the busi- 
ness is now subject. 

LONG DISTANCE LINES. 

The year’s record on long distance work shows up very favor- 
ably as compared with that of previous years! The high price of 
copper during the past six months has been responsible for closing 
down considerable construction work that would otherwise have 
been done. The various long distance companies are gradually in- 
creasing their earnings by leasing their circuits to brokers, manu- 
facturers, newspapers and others for telegraph purposes. 

In this connection I would call your attention to the fact that 
statistics show that over eighty-five per cent of the long distance 
messages are for points within a radius of fifty miles of the orig- 
inating station, and might further state that the great majority of 
local companies are provided with adequate facilities for furnishing 
such connections now and are adding additional circuits to their 
lines, from time to time keen pace with the growth of local ex- 
changes. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

A number of consolidations have been made during the year, 

confined principally to consolidating long distance lines into larger 
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groups and to exchange companies taking over the smaller ex- 
changes surrounding them. ‘There is an opportunity for doing very 
effective work along this line so long as it is done with care and 
not so fast as to make the new organization unwieldy. Care should 
be taken to finance such mergers conservatively as effected. 


MAP DEPARTMENT. 


Gathering data for the long distance maps, as will be shown 
by the secretary's report, has been very tedious work and yet it is 
a work that has great value. I recommend that each delegate in 
attendance examine the maps that are on exhibition. The asso- 
ciation took up with this work not with a view of making a profit 
out of it, but tor the purpose of gathering data that could be relied 
upon, as a great majority of the maps in existence at the time this 
department was started more than a year and a half ago were 
largely of a “chalk-talk” character. The maps on exhibition can 
be vouched for by the Independent telephone interests of the coun- 
try. Copies of them can be had at a nominal cost and one or 
more will be of great value to all companies, as they show the 
development in practically all the states of the union. 

The work in compiling data can be discontinued for a period 
of six or nine months, but 1 would recommend that it be followed 
up from year to year so that all new lines and additional data 
gathered may be properly recorded before each annual convention. 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


The supply department Aluring the past year made a small profit 
over expenses, as it did “the previous year, and its work, in my 
judgment, should be continued by the association for at least anoth- 
er year, and should be supported by the companies everywhere, 
because they are all interested in pushing their business, or should 
be. I am told that our competitors have more than fifteen signs 
on an average to our one. Is it any wonder that they are regard- 
ed as the long distance company of the country and we as the local 
companies ? 

TRAVELING SECRETARY NEEDED. 

It has been frequently suggested that the association should have 
a traveling secretary who would give at least a portion if not all of 
his time to visiting the different state associations for the purpose 
of working out more uniform methods in the various states, helping 
to strengthen the state organizations and attending their annual 
conventions. During the early part of this year we had Mr. Stadel- 
man of Iowa visit a number of the state conventions and the re- 
ports we received in Cleveland of his work indicated to us that such 
a plan could be made very effective. It has also been suggested 
that that the various state associations should arrange a schedule 
for dates of holding their annual conventions to be arranged one or 
two weeks apart and with some regular order so that the traveling 
officer as well as any others who might be able to attend one or 
more of the conventions would be able to do so and minimize trav- 
-eling expenses. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

At the January meeting of the executive committee a plan was 
submitted by a number of the operating men providing for honorary 
memberships in the association upon the payment of $25, the asso- 
ciation to issue cards entitling the holders to certain privileges. 
The association has issued 72 of these cards to representative tele- 
phone men scattered over the country. I would recommend that 
these honorary members hold a meeting and appoint a commitee to 
.co-operate with the committee on constitution and by-laws with a 
view of being made a part of the International organization by hav- 
ing an honorary members’ section, which would be entitled to, say, 
-one delegate for every ten members of the organization. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSOCIATION WORK. 


Our present constitution provides for assessments to be levied 
against the various state organizations on a basis of not to exceed 
-one cent per unit per year. A number of the manufacturers have 
-expressed a desire to place stamps, to be furnished by the asocia- 
tion, on a basis of one cent per unit on each telephone and each 
switchboard drop, while certain manufacturers of telephone supplies 
have announced their willingness to contribute one-twentieth of 
/one per cent of their gross receipts from the Independent telephone 
interests. ‘This plan has been discussed with a number of the lead- 
ing operators and they feel that it is one that will probably equalize 
~contributions from the supply houses and manufacturers better than 
than any other that has been suggested. 

CONCLUSION. 

In my remarks thus far I have attempted to give an outline of 
the Independent situation so far as it relates to the work of the 
association. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for referring to matters per- 
sonal. After three years of service I can not retire from the ex- 
ecutive committee without thanking my fellow officers and com- 
inittees for their co-operation and assistance. Through their sub- 
stantial efforts the success of the association has been made possible. 
I also desire to thank the officers of the various state associations, 
the delegates to our conventions, the honorary members and ali 
- others who have given their support to the association. 

On three different occasions this association has honored me by 
«election to the highest office within its gift and has shown its faith 
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in my judgment by adopting the “Ohio plan” of organization which 
I originaly worked out in that state, as well as by many other 
tokens of confidence. Friendships have grown out of these rela- 
tions which are growing dearer trom day to day, but the gratitude 
which I now express for the many honors conferred on me extends 
far beyond personal friends and acquaintances and embraces every 
man interested in the cause for the advancement of which we are 
all working together. 

Much has been acomplished. More remains to be done. There- 
fore 1 would ask you to give to my succesor the same loyal support 
which has enabled me to make the work of the association of prac- 
tical value. This association is your association, and not until every 
Independent telephone operator in the United States and Canada 
has become one of our members and all are filled with the spirit of 
devotion to the movement must the work of propaganda cease. We 
must stand solidly together shoulder to shoulder, loyal to the cause, 
to our officers and to our associates, thus winning the approbation 
of our own conscience and the good will of the people. 

President Hoge then called for the secretary’s report, 
which was read by John A. Harney, assistant secretary. 
It will appear in the July TELEPHONY. 

President Hoge then appointed the standing committees 
of the convention. They were: 

Committee on Amendments to the Constitution.—Charles 
E. Sumner, chairman, Oregon; F. H. Woods, Nebraska; 
Theodore Gary, Missouri; M. B. Overly, Kentucky ; Judge 
Smith, New York. 

Committee on Credentials—A. C. Lindemuth, chairman, 
Indiana; Alpheus Hoover, Canada; G. S. Shanklin, Ken- 
tucky; W. H. Nelson, Kansas; W. H. Bassett, Illinois; T. 
H. Ferris, New York; G. W. Thompson, Ohio; E. H. 
Pollock, Nebraska; F. D. Houck, Pennsylvania; J. B. 
Ware, Michigan; J. W. Barnes, West Virginia; E. H. 
Moulton, Minnesota; W. T. Wynne, North Carolina; F. 
H. Stowe, California; Houck McHenry, Missouri. 

Committee on Resolutions.—James S. Brailey, Jr., chair- 
man, Ohio; C. W. Kline, Pennsylvania; S. S. Lichty, lowa; 
W. J. Uhl, Indiana; W. B. Woodbury, Michigan; Manford 
Savage, Illinois; H. D. Critchfield, Wisconsin. 

Nominating Committee—D. E. Sapp, chairman, Ohio; 
O. C. Snider, Missouri; Charles West, Pennsylvania; 
Richard Valentine, Wisconsin; H. S. Baker, lowa; E. L. 
Barber, Kentucky; M. L. Clawson, Indiana. 

Auditing Committee—Charles West, chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; C. C. Deering, lowa; C. S. Norton, Indiana. 

The president then announced that Charles S. Norton 
of Indianapolis would have charge of the question box and 
that. he would be assisted by C. B. Cheadle of Joliet, IIl., 
and A. E. Bouqua of Arkansas. 


The auditing committee, through its chairman, Charles W. 
West of Pennsylvania, reported that the total receipts from 
June 26, 1906, up to and including May 25, 1907, amounted 
to $17,444.11. There was a cash balance on hand June 16 
of $1,113.73, making a total of $18,557.84. The total dis- 
bursements amounted to $18,241.60, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $316.24. The total assets of the association 
umount to $4,254.39, and the total liabilities to $5,845.51, 
leaving a deficit of $1,691.12, which has since been pro- 
vided for. 

Senator C. W. Kline of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, moved 
that a committee to consider the incorporation of the Inter- 
national Independent Telephone Association be appointed. 
President Hoge named on this committee: Frank L. Beam, 


Ohio; R. E. Matteson, Nebraska; W. S. Vivian, Michi- 
gan; A. C. Davis, West Virginia; Alpheus Hoover, 
- Canada. 


When the feature of the program, “Short Talks on 
Practical Subjects,’ was reached, President Hoge called 
for brief remarks on “Construction Problems.’ C. E. Tarte 
of Grand Rapids was called to the floor and said: ‘Most 


of us have been more or less scared at the high cost of 
material, and many have ceased work at an inopportune 
time on this account to wait for prices to go down. I 
think this is not altogether wise, especially as regards the 
construction of toll lines. 


It is better in my opinion to 
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buy copper for toll lines and go ahead now, as we can make 
good profit even at existing prices of material.” Mr. Tarte 
emphasized the advisability of proceeding with the build- 
ing of toll lines so that competitors do not get ahead of 
the Independent companies and secure the long-distance 
business. 

Charles E. Sumner of Portland, Ore., said: 
anything that I don’t know much about it is construction 
work, so I must ask the president to excuse me at this 
time. I will say, however, that construction work in the 
Northwest is proceeding rapidly and indicates a healthy 
condition of business in our territory.” 

The subject of “Shield Advertising” was then taken up 
and Frank L. Beam and W. S. Vivian were called for, but 
neither was in the hall. J. B. Ware of Michigan was called 
upon to discuss the subject, but replied that he was unable 
to tell the officers of the association anything new about 
“Shield Advertising.” “If anybody here can, he is a better 
man than I think he is,” said Mr. Ware, at which there was 
much laughter. 

C. W. West of Pennsylvania informed the convention 
that a bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature making it a felony to use any design similar to the 
American flag for advertising purposes. “We have made 
wide use of the shield in Pennsylvania,” said Mr. West, 
“and it would be a serious thing if we were compelled to 
stop. The matter should be taken up at this convention.” 
Senator Kline explained that the Pennsylvania legislature 
intended only to prevent any desecration of the flag and 
appeared to consider the matter one to cause no grave 
alarm. 

“Collection Methods” was the last subject discussed at the 
first session. J. B. Rhodes was the only speaker, and gave 
his views as favoring the guaranty of good service to be 
followed by vigilant methods in making patrons pay 
promptly. 

At 4:30 the convention adjourned until Wednesday 
morning at 10 o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


President Hoge called the convention to order at 10:30 
o’clock Wednesday morning, there being an even larger at- 
tendance than at the first day’s session. A report from the 
chairman of the entertainment committee was called for, but 
F. W. Pardee, who headed that committee, asked for fur- 
ther time. The topic, “The Long Distance Business.” was 
then taken up, the first feature of the discussion being a 
paper by C. E. Tarte, of Grand Rapids, Mich., on “Inde- 
pendent Improvements and Possibilities.” Mr. Tarte’s pa- 
per was listened to with much interest and received frequent 
applause. It will be published in July. 


F. W. Pardee then reported as chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, reminding the delegates and visitors of the 
outing at Sans Souci Park, for which 1,000 tickets were pro- 
vided, and the arrangement for the banquet which was held 
Wednesday evening. 

President Hoge then asked for a discussion of Mr. Tarte’s 
paper. Mr. Tarte added that the traffic association estab- 
lished in Michigan had worked very satisfactorily. Before 
its formation the Independent companies found it difficult to 
furnish long distance service, as, for instance, his own com- 
pany at Grand Rapids was unable to handle or control the 
toll business properly after it had left the lines of that com- 
pany. Now every company felt assured that it would re- 
ceive its just share of the haul and all concerned worked in 
harmony to make the service a success. He urged every 
state to form such a clearing association and offered to ren- 
der any assistance within his power to help along that line. 

A. L. Tetu, of Indianapolis, who is about to locate at 
Portland, Oregon, as manager of the Howe company of that 
city, was called upon and contributed a rousing address in 
favor of Independents standing together and making no 
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concessions to Bell competition. “I see your subject is ‘In- 
dependent Improvements and Possibilities,’ ’’ said Mr. Tetu. 
“IT will leave out the improvements and say a word about 
possibilities, although that is a big subject to handle on so 
short a notice. I regard the Independent telephone pros- 
pects as the most promising known in the history of the 
movement. My statement is largely based on the failure of 
the Bell, or Central Union, in Indiana to associate with de- 
cent people. (Applause.) I say this advisedly, because the 
tactics employed by the Bell places them outside of that cat- 
egory. We believe in the old Mosaic law, ‘An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ Why should the Independents 
extend the olive branch to the Bell after the latter has used 
such tactics as it has used to destroy our business?” 

Mr. Tetu then related the Roman legend of Spartacus and 
the gladiators and quoted the stirring lines, “Ye stand here 
like giants as ye are,” and compared the Bell to the Roman 
Adonis who would seek to purchase the brawn and strength 
of the gladiators (the Independents). The closing words 
of the old poem wherein the appeal was made to “stand to- 
gether” aroused the convention to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm and the hand-clapping was mingled with loud cheers. 


“This is not the time to surrender to the opposition,” said 
Mr. Tetu vigorously, “just when we have made the enemy 
realize our strength. They have never given us any consid- 
eration, but have fought us mercilessly. Why should we 
listen to their specious propositions? I am going far away, 
as far away as I can and stay in God’s country, but I shall 
watch affairs with a keen interest. I feel that now is the 
time when we should stand together as firmly as ever.” Mr. 
Tetu was loudly cheered as he resumed his seat. 


Senator C. W. Cline of Pennsylvania took up the discus- 
sion of long distance lines and said that the sooner the In- 
dependents realize that the long distance must be divorced 
from local matters the better. How to accomplish this must 
be seriously considered. Speaking for himself, he favored 
2ll the interests of a state forming an overlying long dis- 
tance company to take care of that sort of business. He 
urged the necessity of giving the public good service and 
convincing the people that the Independents can give as 
good service as the Bell. Senator Cline pointed out the un- 
satisfactory features of long distance communication under 
varying conditions because of different companies and said 
that in his experience he found that no matter how well his 
own company performed its work it was blamed for the 
shortcomings of other companies which had a part in the 
transmission of the messages. Each company had to be re- 
sponsible for the weakest spot in the chain. 

Following Senator Cline, Mr. Hulett said: “It seems to 
be the concensus of opinion to have long distance tele- 
phones. The question seems to be, How to get them? It 
takes money. The united action of the Independent tele- 
phone men will ultimately bring about a long distance tele- 
phone system. A careful study of the situation for the past 
four years leads me to believe that there is now an opening. 
I refer to the recent combination of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph Companies. I believe we must enter into 
the telegraph business. Some three years ago there was a 
movement started in Chicago to do that. Circumstances 
were against it at that time. There is no reason in my mind 
why the telephone and telegraph business cannot be con- 
solidated. We saw in last Sunday’s Tribune that the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company and the Postal company 
have gone so far in New York city, where there are sub- 
stations of both companies in a hotel, as to remove one or 
the other station, leaving but one station in the hotel. I 
believe that a movement emanating from the Independent 
telephone people will bring to your support capital and cus- 
tomers for the Independent telegraph-telephone people. To 
the leased wire people who are using from half a mile up- 
ward of leased wire I say make their fight your fight and 








your fight their fight. 
your telephone lines and you can operate them. The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company does not take into consid- 
eration the leased wires nor the clock or ticker business 


With these people you can build 


Their profits are so 
One firm 


that goes along with their system 
large that they do not look for small business. 


here pays $750.00 for leased wires and it is too small for. 


the Western Union to take into consideration. Why cannot 
you arrange to do that business? Why cannot it be done? 
I believe the American people will rally to your support.” 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Gladden of Pennsylvania, chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, presented the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, James B. Hoge has well and faithfully served 
the International Independent Telephone Association as 
president for the past three years, giving freely of his time 
and means to advance the interests and further the cause of 
Independent telephony ; and, 

“Whereas, We fully appreciate his invaluable services to 
the association ; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That this convention tender to James B 
Hoge a unanimous vote of thanks for his able services in 
so successfully organizing and presiding over the destinies 
of the association for the past three years and that the sec- 
retary of the association is hereby instructed to have a copy 
of this resolution engrossed and presented to Mr. Hoge as 
a testimonial to the present as well as to all future genera- 
tions of the high regard in which he is held by this associa- 
tion.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

“Whereas, The Bell Telephone Company is insiduously 
proposing long distance connection to local Independent tel- 
ephone companies in various parts of the United States and 
offering in consideration of entering into such connection 
to abandon the local field ; and, 

“Whereas, It is the sense of this convention that any 
such connection is bound to injure the Independent tele- 
phone cause as a whole; 

“Therefore be it resolved. That this association frowns 
upon and denounces any affiliation or connection of Inde- 
pendent companies with the Bell company anywhere on the 
American continent as being injurious to the people as a 
whole.” 

The convention likewise adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, There are difficulties and dissensions arising 
from an infringement by an Independent company on the 
territory already occupied and served by another Independ- 
ent company ; and, 

“Whereas, Such an infringement is injurious to the cause 
of Independent telephony ; therefore, 


“Be it resolved, as the sense of this convention, That the 
company on the ground and satisfactorily serving the pub- 
lic shall be entitled to recognition by this association and 
any company or individual infringing on the rights of such 
Independent company shall be repudiated and shall not be 
admitted to membership in this association.” 

On the roll call of states President Hoge called upon the 
representative telephone men, who reported the conditions 
in their localities. These reports will be published in July. 

C. S. Norton, secretary of the Indiana association, then 
read a paper entitled “The Indiana Situation.” As his 
paper contains a valuable history of the recent attempt 
of the Bell to form a working agreement with the Indiana 
Independents, Mr. Norton’s paper is given in full. It fol- 
lows 


The Independent telephone business in Indiana was _ neve1 
stronger nor more firmly intrenched than it is to-day. While we 
have been working out the problem of universal telephone service 
at reasonable rates, we unwittingly developed another problem 
which we did not even dream a few years ago would ever be pre- 
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sented to us for solution. But it has been presented, and so far 
the solution seems to meet the approval of every one except those 
who demanded a solution but hoped for a different answer than 
the one so far given, 

This new problem is no other than an unofficial proposition 
from the Bell interest to stop the telephonic warfare in Indiana by 
agreeing to abandon its exchanges in certain places and to a 
merger with the Independents in other places, so that there would 
be only one exchange, with dual toll line connection, in each com- 
munity. 

In order to understand why the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association gave the answer which it did, a brief resume of the 
facts leading up to the present situation may not be amiss. 

e Independent telephone movement has become one of the 
fixed factors in the commercial and social life of the Hoosier 
state. Its supremacy is not an accident, but has been attained by 
means of one of the fiercest commercial battles ever waged on 
Indiana soil. Like all great struggles for supremacy, the battle 
itself was not designedly planned at the beginning, but was the 
outgrowth of the conflict of opposing principles which uniformly 
manifest themselves in war measures when diplomacy fails. 

Thirty years ago the principles of monopoly were so skillfully 
applied to the telephone business that for twenty years one cor- 
poration could truthfully say: “We own the exclusive right to 
operate the telephone.” Having the “exclusive right,” the tele- 
phone was operated for revenue only, with no thought of effi- 
ciency of service or public accommodation. During these twenty 
years, the Bell company unwittingly prepared the way for future 
Independent development. 

Twelve years ago, a few venturesome individuals in Indiana 
had the temerity to question the correctness of the theory of 
monopolistic control, and to apply the principles of Independent 
ownership and operation to the telephone business. 

The Bell telephone corporation, which was busy extending its 
principles of monopoly to every section of the United States, paid 
little attention at first to the new theory that was being applied to 
the telephone business in Indiana. But the people, who were be- 
ginning to despise monopolization of the telephone business as they 
despise monopolization of any other business, rallied to the support 
of the Independents. 

At the beginning there was no thought on the part of the Inde- 

pendents. of putting the Bell out of business; in fact, they cared 
not whether the Bell had much or little business. The two things 
which they sought to establish were local ownership and control of 
the telephone business, and telephone service for all who wanted it, 
at reasonable rates. But the Bell soon realized that, if the people 
were permitted to establish plants upon Independent lines, the prin- 
ciple of monopoly—which is the very foundation of Bell corporate 
existence—was in danger of being driven from the telephonic field. 
No one knows better than the “telephone trust” that, under equal 
federal, state and municipal conditions, its principles of monopoly 
cannot survive Independent opposition. 

Realizing that the Independent movement endangered its very 
foundation, the “telephone trust” declared a piratical war upon the 
Independent movement, and the Independents struck back as a war 
measure. This conflict—which has cost millions in money and has 
sent Bell subsidiary companies into virtual bankruptcy—was brought 
on by the Bell and not by the Independents. But, being in the 
fight, the Hoosier state will stay in the fight until the theories of 
the monopolistic control of the telephone business have been driven 
once and forever from our borders. 

At the beginning of this conflict, the opposing forces seemed 
unequally matched. On the one side was arrayed the gigantic tele- 
phone trust, with its exclusive patents, unlimited franchises and 
millions in money, backed by Milk street and Wall street financiers. 
On the other side was a miscellaneous assemblage of a few scatter- 
ing Independent exchanges, with no patents of value, limited fran- 
chises, meagre capital, but backed by the common people. Cor- 
porate power and greed for gain bound one side together into a 
well disciplined army. Fealty to Independent principles and loyalty 
to right, grouped the other side into a voluntary state association 
and made it a powerful fighting force. 

The two forces in Indiana, as everywhere in the United States, 
became the exponents of two separate and opposing principles, as 
antagonistic to each other as good and evil or light and darkness. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, with its 
Central Union and Cumberland subsidiary companies, espoused the 
cause of monopoly. The Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, with its 145 member companies, championed the principle of 
Independent ownership and control of the telephone business. 

There is and can be no reconciliation between the two systems. 
No alliance can be formed in the telephone business which will 
preserve the two systems and keep alive the principles upon which 
each is founded, any more than monopoly and independence can 
be merged into one system in the oil trade, the railroad business or 
any other commercial enterprise that is national in scope. 

It does not take a seer to see this fact, nor a prophet to tell 
which system will finally win. No monopoly has ever been more 
than temporarily successful. In fact, so far as Indiana is con- 
cerned, it is no longer a matter of speculation or doubt, for when 
recently the white flag of truce was unfurled by some of the Bell 
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lieutenants, their superior officers did not cite them to a court 
martial for any act of disloyalty to the Bell interest. 

Twelve years of conflict in Indiana has resulted in the formation 
of about 400 separate Independent telephone companies, the in- 
stallation of 200,000 Independent telephones and the extension of 
the Independent lines into every county in the state. At the same 
time, the monopoly, having only about one-fourth as many sub- 
scribers, acknowledges that it has lest all of its remunerative ex- 
change business in every city in the state with the single exception 
of Evansville. While it has sunk millions in its futile campaign of 
extermination, it freely confesses that it is in worse financial con- 
dition, in Indiana, than ever before, and makes the bold admission, 
in its tax report, THAT IT HAS NOT PAID A DIVIDEND 
SINCE 1896 AND NONE IN SIGHT. . 

This is probably the reason why six of the field agents and divi- 
sion superintendents of the Central Union Telephone Company ap- 
peared at a joint meeting of the First, Second and Third districts 
of the Indiana association, at Logansport, on the 28th of March, 
and made a written proposition to abandon, sell, lease or merge its 
exchange property, wherever there was competition in these dis- 
tricts, and thereafter to connect the Bell toll lines with the re- 
maining Independent exchanges. They also said that they would 
extend the proposition to cover the entire Central Union territory 
in Indiana; that the proposition was made with the consent of 
their superior officials and would be indorsed by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which owns 76.76 per cent of 
the Central Union stock. 

These three districts referred the proposition to the state asso- 
ciation, first passing a resolution that no proposition be considered 
that did not apply equally to the entire state. 

Afterwards an unsigned tentative proposition, which did em- 
brace the entire Central Union territory in the state, was pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the state association. 

The executive committee said: “If you mean business, and are 
willing to abandon the exchange business in this state, have your 
officials sign this proposition, and we will submit it to the associa- 
tion, which meets in regular annual convention at Indianapolis on 
May 15 and 16.” 

The executive committee believed that the Independents had 
nothing to fear from the Bell, for it goes on the theory that he 
who cannot hold by diplomacy that which he has won at arms 
ought never to have been a party to the conflict. 

The Bell officials, however, did not sign the proposition, and the 
state association gave no official consideration to the unofficial 
proposition of the Bell field agents. What their actions mean we 
leave you to judge for yourselves, but the Indiana association be- 
lieves that if the Independents in Indiana were willing to ignore 
the effect upon the Independent cause in neighboring states, terms 
advantageous to the Independents in Indiana could be speedily made 
with the Central Union Telephone Company. 

But the Indiana Independent Telephone Association is loyal to 
the principles of Independent ownership and control of the tele- 
phone business, net only in Indiana, but throughout the United 
States. We realize that while the corporate existence of our many 
companies may stop at state lines, the principle upon which we 
are founded extends throughout the nation. Our fealty to you of 
other states is not because you are in the telephone business, but 
because you, like ourselves, are fighting for the rights of the people 
and against the greed of a monopoly. 

Our association, fearing the monopoly might think we were will- 
ing to temporize with it in Indiana, while it was trying to crush 
our brethren in Ohio, Wisconsin and other states, and to present 
as solid a front in diplomacy as it has in warfare, amended its 
constitution so as to make ineligible to membership any company 
having a Bell connection, and to cause any present member making 
a future connection with the Bell to forfeit its membership. 

We stand to-day a solid phalanx of 145 separate companies, 
controlling nine-tenths of the Independent telephone business of 
Indiana, and opposing, not the Central Union Telephone Company 
or the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, as individual 
companies, but the principle of monopoly, and these companies in so 
far as they are the exponents of that principle. 

We realize that if the Bell subsidiary companies could be freed 
from the parent company’s control, these companies would then be 
founded upon the same basis as our own Independent companies, 
and we would deal with them as allies or competitors, as their in- 
terest might harmonize or conflict with our own—just as we deal 
with other Independent companies. But as long as monopoly is the 
controlling principle of the companies forming the Bell system, they 
cannot be allies, they are not competitors, but are a piratical enemy 
to every Independent company. 

There will always be more or less competition in the telephone 
business, dependent entirely upon conditions which may or may not 
necessitate competition. The same conditions that govern com- 
petition and absence of competition in. other lines of business will 
ultimately control in the telephone field. 

The telephone is no more a natural monopoly than railroading 
or the printing of newspapers is a natural monopoly. A town that 
can support only one newspaper need not hope for competition in 
the price of newspapers or in advertising rates. If a city is large 
enough to support two daily papers, the merchant in that city who 
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desires to reach all the people with his advertisement must patron- 
ize the advertising columns of both papers and pay for both. No 
one newspaper or railroad can adequately serve the public in our 
larger cities. It is a mechanical and human impossibility. It may 
serve them properly in the smaller cities and towns—conditions are 
different. 

So with the telephone business. While one company may answer 
all of the requirements of the towns and smaller cities, no one 
company can ever properly serve cities like Chicago, New York, 
Boston, St. Louis and Indianapolis. If it is attempted, and muni- 
cipal authorities refuse to allow competition, rest assured that the 
public will pay an exorbitant rate for inferior service, whether it 
be Bell or Independent. 

As the lime: light of publicity has recently been turned on the 
telephone situation in Indiana, because the Independent Associa- 
tion deigned to match its diplomacy with that of an enemy whom it 
had defeated in conflict, it is well that other states know Indiana’s 
position in this matter. 

We believe in competition in the telephone business, where con- 
ditions are such that competition is necessary to secure adequate 
service at reasonable rates. W do not believe in the monopoliza- 
tion of all the telephone business by one corporation under any con- 
dition. We believe that, when only cne telephone company is 
necessary, it should be locally and independently owned and con- 
trolled. We are not averse to arranging with the Central Union 
Telephone Company and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for joint service, whenever these corporations are ready 
to abandon their principles of monopoly and deal with the Inde- 
pendents on equal terms wherever they may be found throughout 
the United States. 

Until the “telephone trust” will agree to deal as fairly with you 
of other states as it has agreed to do with Indiana, the Indiana 
Independent: Telephone Association will reject any and all propo- 
sitions for an alliance in the Hoosier state, for Indiana is no 
traitor to this, the greatest commercial propaganda of the tweneith 
century—the Independent telephone movement. 


James S. Brailey, Jr., of the United States Telephone 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, announced that it was important 
that he leave the city this afternoon and requested that he 
might deliver his paper on “The Strength of the Chain,” 
which was to have been given at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. He was invited to proceed, and spoke as follows: 

“With your permission, Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the convention, I wish to say that I would not have taken 
the liberty to have asked the president to make this change 
in the program, but for the fact that last Saturday when | 
left home for St. Louis I received an anonymous letter, 
postmarked Columbus, Ohio, stating that if I dared to 
address the telephone convention that things would be done 
tome. I want to say if the party who addressed that letter 
is in the hall I am here and would like to meet him, and for 
this reason I am addressing you now. I do not believe he 
is a member of this association. 

“The strength of the chain in the Independent telephone 


. movement represented by our association is our organiza- 


tion. The chain represents the business of the Independent 
telephone companies in this association and in the United 
States, and the strength and the foundation of the Inde- 
pendent telephone business is our organization. In every 
link in the chain, every part of the chain, the strength is 
organization. Our organization, including the Independent 
telephone interests of this country, to my mind represents 
two principal ideas. The first idea is the protection of our 
telephone business and the protection of the members of this 
association. During the time that the Independent telephone 
movement has been in existence we have had some sort of 
organization, not the perfect organization that we have to- 
day, but we have always had some sort of organization and 
these various organizations are growing stronger: and 
stronger. In fact the reason that we are here to-day, the 
reason that we have Independent telephone companies to- 
day, is because we have always had some sort of an organ- 
ization. Why, while I represent one or two fairly large 
companies, those companies could not prosper without 
organization or without this association accomplish what 
they have. What is a little railway system in this country 
to-day? Nothing whatever unless it is coupled up with 
some larger and more expensive system. And so, gentle- 
men, the first duty, I believe, of this organization is to 
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defend the Independent telephone business and defend each 
and every company represented in the association. I be- 
lieve the second duty of this organization is to strengthen 
the chain of the Independent telephone business, the busi- 
ness which we are interested in. The three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars which is invested in the Independent tele- 
phone business of this country is invested in the finest 
business in the world, and I believe it to be the duty of this 
association at all times and in every possible way to help and 
assist in advertising and upbuilding the telephone business. 
There are railroad business, gas business, oil business, etc., 
but the best business of all is the telephone business. We 
are in the best business on earth. Talk the telephone busi- 
ness, make your friends all understand what a wonderful 
business it is that we are engaged in. Why, I don’t believe 
that we fully realize the wonderful business it is, the won- 
derful possibilities it has. We are all too busy to think 
about it.. You know that the telephone business has grown 
upon the American people to such an extent that they have 
not taken into consideration its possibilities from a business 
standpoint. If hard times come along a man might go with- 
out eggs or ham but he would not go without his coffee. 
And so it is that a telephone user might go without electric 
lights, gas, etc., but he will not go without his telephone. 
It is these facts that we want everybody to know. Let us 
advertise the telephone business as a business. From the 
best of my knowledge the opposition expended in publicity 
$500,000 a year, and I am sorry to state that practically all 
of that expense was not spent in advertising the telephone 
business—they were so small as to think that they could 
gain something by attacking us. Gentlemen, I want to say 
that every dollar of that $500,000 a year that they have spent 
in fighting us has crippled their resources more than 100 
to 1. Every penny that the Bell has spent has not only 
cost them 100 to I but 500 to I in the value of their prop- 
erties and ability to raise money for future propositions. 
What a wonderful business the telephone business is! 
There is no business that has as solid a foundation as ours 
has. The people like the telephone business, the people are 
with the telephone companies when they do their business 
on a just basis. Our companies are doing business upon 
that basis. You all know, all of you who have a family, 
that there is hardly a child in this country but knows how 
to use a telephone and does use it, showing how thoroughly 
the public has become accustomed to it in the family. For 
myself, after ten years’ study of the telephone business I do 
not think there is any business so good as ours.” 

Mr. Goodwine of Indiana made a motion that the reports 
presented by the different state association be accepted, 
which, after being duly seconded, was put to vote and 
carried. 

The following resolution was presented by C. W. Kline 
of Pennsylvania: 

“Resolved, That the anonymous and scurrilous attacks 
made upon individuals who are supporting Independent 
telephone interests in the interest of the Bell monopoly are 
hereby denounced as un-American, and that the authors of 
said anonymous attacks are declared as being without the 
pale of American gentlemen.” 

Upon receiving a second, the same was carried. Refer- 
ence was made in the above resolution particularly to the 
attacks made on the author of “A Fight with an Octopus,” 
which was published and given wide circulation by THE 
TELEPHONY PuBLIsHING Company, much to the disqui- 
etude of the Bell. 

The following resolution was presented by D. A. Walker, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

“Whereas, The Independent telephone journals of the 


country have rendered the cause of Independent telephony 
invaluable service during its existence, and are constantly 
placing before the public the whole truth in regard to the 
movement, and 
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“Whereas, We fully appreciate the great work they are 
constantly engaged in; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention extend to them hearty 
thanks for their past efforts, and in order to encourage fur- 
ther efforts, recommend that the rank and file, in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field, support them loyally by patronage 
and subscription. 

The report of the committee on forms of accounting was 
presented by Mr. West, of Pennsylvania, and upon motion, 
being duly seconded, was carried. 

W. J. Stadelman, of Sioux City, Iowa, read a paper on 
“Long Distance Advertising,” which covered practically the 
same ground traversed in an article on the same subject, 
which Mr. Stadelman prepared for TELEPHONY, and which 
was printed in the March issue. 

Frank Hart, of Pittsburg, Pa., contributed a valuable 
paper on the subject, “How to Handle Long-Distance Busi- 
ness,” which follows: 


At the present time the long distance business of the Independ- 
ent telephone companies is increasing so rapidly that it is crowding 
the circuit capacity, making it necessary to handle the business so 
as to get the greatest amount possible over the lines. In order to 
do this there should be a general system of rules under which the 
various companies operate so that they will work in harmony. I 
would suggest that good work can be done along this line by the 
International Independent Telephone Association adopting a set of 
rules governing the handling of long distance business and have 
them printed in book form, thereby being able to furnish same at 
a small cost to the companies and making it possible for the smaller 
companies who only require a few books to secure them without 
going to the expense of having them printed. By having the Inter- 
national Independent Telephone Association adopt the rules it would 
make them an authority and would be the means of settling many a 
dispute between companies as to the right of lines, etc. 

I find that much time is consumed by over-zealous operators, in 
each trying to get their calls through first; neither will take the 
other’s call, the subscribers are held up and the use of the line taken 
up by argument that often consumes more time than would be neces- 
sary in getting both calls through. This will eventually lead to los- 
ing calls on account of busy lines. I think that this is a very im- 
portant subject and should be taken up by the association, discussed 
thoroughly and some action taken with the end in view of putting 
a universal system of rules in force. I find that the smaller com- 
panies who have not long had connections with long distance points 
are suspicious that they will not get fair treatment and it is much 
more difficult to get proper service from their operators than from 
iy — of larger companies who are working under some set 
of rules. 

The rules used by larger companies are very much the same? there 
are cases where the originating operator works up the line to the 
point desired, while other companies relay the message, and other 
slight changes too numerous to mention. The merits of which are 
dependent largely on local conditions. I think better results would 
be accomplished by a universal system. Much can be said on the 
subject of the handling of long distance business, but I consider the 
rules under which the business is built of too much importance to 
be lost sight of by minor details. I submit this subject to the asso- 
ciation hoping that you will consider it of enough importance to dis- 
cuss and take some action that will lead to the adoption of some 
universal form of rules. 


J. B. Earle, of Waco, Texas, read a paper on “Telephone 
Legislation in Texas.” It follows: 


Without the matter having been discussed before the people or 
in any way agitated, some member of the committee on resolution 
and platform at the democratic state convention, which met in 
Dallas, in August, 1906, introduced and had the committee accept 
a platform requiring all telephone and telegraph companies to con- 
nect. There was, however, more or less agitation on this subject 
in the papers after the convention adjourned. When the Texas leg- 
islature convened on the second Tuesday in January, of this year, 
two or three bills were introduced affecting telephone properties, 
one of which required all telephone companies to connect with all 
other companies of every kind, competing exchanges, competing long 
distance lines and lines that were not competing. This measure was 
bitterly opposed by the Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany (Bell) as well as by the Independents, all companies preferring 
to be left alone to make their own contracts for connection, The 
telephone companies were given ample time to discuss this matter 
before the committee on corporations and the result was the bill was 
killed in committee, but a substitute was reported by a majority of 
the committee, proposing to compel a connection between companies 
at common points for such business as originated at a point where 
only one company had an office and terminating at a point where 
only the other company had an office, that is, to take care of non- 
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competitive business. Another bill was proposed and offered as a 
substitute for this allowing either company, if it so desired, to go 
into the district court and on the merits of the case have an order 
entered by the district judge setting forth whether or not a con- 
nection should be made and if so the terms and conditions. At the 
suggestion of the Independent Telephone Association of Texas, the 
following section was incorporated in this bill for the protection of 
the small companies and the prevention of discrimination on the part 
of the Bell: 


“Sec. 10. The schedule of regular rates for long distance busi- 
ness in force by telephone and telegraph companies in this state on 
the 1st day of January, 1907, shall be, and is hereby made, the maxi- 
mum rate to be charged by the respective companies hereafter for 
such or similar service. The rate for telephone companies shall be 
non-discriminating and it shall be unlawful for any telephone com- 
pany to charge a higher rate for any form of local telephone service 
or long distance telephone service between different persons in any 
one exchange or between any two or more points on its long dis- 
tance lines; and for local exchange service a company shall charge 
the same rate for substantially the same service in one town as 
charged by said company in another town where the exchanges come 
within the same class as herein specified. Class No. 1, shall consist 
of telephone exchanges in which there are not more than five hun- 
dred telephones in operation in each said exchange; Class No. 2, 
shall consist of telephone exchanges in which there are not more 
than one thousand telephones in operation in each such exchange; 
Class No. 3, shall consist of telephone exchanges in which there are 
not more than three thousand telephones in operation in such ex- 
change, and Class No. 4 shall consist of telephone exchanges in 
which there are three thousand or more telephones in operation in 
such exchange.” 


It has been the custom of the Bell company in Texas to use 
tactics they have unsuccessfully tried in the middle west, believing 
that probably the Texas people were different. The Bell methods 
thave been that of discrimination and cut-throat rates, both local and 
long distance, followed by free service. If the above bill had been 
enacted into a law their rates would necessarily be the same for the 
same character of service the state over. These bills were never 
reached at the regular session. When the special session of the leg- 
islature was called this plank in the platform came in for mention by 
the governor. A bill to meet the demand was passed by the senate 
and sent to the house, and when the section quoted was offered-as 
an amendment it would probably have carried but was held not to be 
germain to the connection bill—the regulation of rates, etc., not being 
mentioned in the governor’s message, and was out of order. This bill, 
as passed, provides that telephone and telegraph companies shall be 


-compelled to make physical connection between their toll lines at 


common points for the transmission of messages or conversations, 
from one line to another. Such connections to be made between 
the switchboards of such companies, if any is maintained at such 
points, and provides “that no telephone or telegraph company, under 
the provisions of this act, be compelled to receive from the wires or 
lines of any other company and carry to its final destination any 
message originating at any point on its own lines.” 


The bill also provides that this shall be done by order of the 


‘city council, in incorporated cities, and in the commissioners’ court 


at points where there is no city council. After an application has 
been made, if it shall determine upon final hearing that it would 
be for public convenience and justice to the telephone or telegraph 
companies to make such connection, whereupon they shall enter of 
record their findings and shall also set out in their order the con- 
ditions upon which such arrangements of conversation shall be 
made. The bill carries the emergency clause and went into effect on 
May 12 last. 

I take it, under the provisions of this bill, that a connection can 
be forced by one company upon another from a non- competitive 
point but the attitude of the Bell telephone system towards the In- 
dependents in Texas and that of the Independents towards the Bell 
system renders it very improbable that either company will ever 
make application for this connection. This kind of legislation is 
\indemocratic but having been placed in a democratic platform, had 
10 be passed where the democracy is as strong as it is in Texas. 


There was another law placed upon the statute books during the 
last session of our legislature just adjourned, known as the anti- 
pass bill which applies to railroads, street cars, interurban, express 
and sleeping cars, telephone and telegraph companies, preventing 
liscrimination at least in long distance service. Among other things 
this law provides in Section 4 that: “No company subject to the pro- 
visions of the act shall, directly or indirectly, by any special rate, re- 
bate, drawback or other device or exchange demand, collect or re- 
ceive from any other person, firm, association of persons or cor- 
poration a greater or less or different compensation for any service 
rendered or to be rendered, in the transportation of passengers, prop- 
erty or messages than it charges, demands, collects or receives from 
any other person, firm, association of persons or corporation for 
doing for him, them or it a like service, if the transportation or 
transmission is a like kind of traffic or service under substantially 
similar cricumstances and conditions, and any such company violat- 
ing this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for 
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each offense, on conviction, shall pay to the state of Texas a penalty 
of five thousand dollars.” 

While sections 6 and 7 provide that any person other than the 
person excepted in this act, who uses any such free ticket, free pass 
or free transportation, frank or privilege over any railway or other 
transportation line or sleeping or express car, telegaph or telephone 
line mention in this act, for any distance under the control and oper- 
ation of either of said companies subject to the provisions of this 
act or under their authority, or shall knowingly and wilfully by any 
means or device whatsoever obtain, use or enjoy from any such 
company a less fare or rate than is charged, demanded, collected or 
received by any such company from any other person, firm, associa-, 
tion of persons or corporations for doing for him, them or it, a like 
service under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
such person or such officer who acts for such corporation or com- 
pany thus favored, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction for each offense, shall be fined not less than $100 and not 
more than $1,000. 

Any director, officer, agent or any receiver, trustee, lessee or per- 
son acting for or employed by any company subject to the pro- 
visions of this act who alone or with any other corporation, com- 
pany, person or party, shall wilfully suffer or permit to be done any 
act, matter or thing in this act prohibited or declared to be unlaw- 
ful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall wilfully omit or fail 
to do any act matter or thing in this act required to be done, or 
shall cause or shall wilfully suffer or permit any act, matter or 
thing so directed, required by this act to be done, not to be done 
or shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty 
of any infraction of this act or shall aid or abet therein, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and if the 
offense for which any person shall be convicted under this section 
shall be unlawful discrimination in rates, fares or charges for the 
transportation of passengers or property or the transmission of mes- 
sages such person may, in addition to the fines hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, at the discretion of the jury, be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary for a term of not less than six months nor more than two 
years. 

It is believed that in view of the above legislation, discrimination 
will cease and without discrimination and unfair methods the Bell 
telephone company will be unable to crush the Independent com- 
panies now operating in Texas or to prevent the steady invasion of 
other territory by new companies. Texas is democratic and opposed 
to monopoly and but for the protection afforded by the Independent 
companies it is more than likely diverse and drastic legislation would 
have been enacted into laws to reach the arbitrary methods of the 
larger company. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Wednesday evening the annual banquet of the association 
was held in the banquet hall of the Auditorium. Nearly 
400 were seated at the tables and the event was a most en- 
joyable one. Senator Kline of Pennsylvania acted as toast- 
master of the evening. Music was furnished by the Weber 
quartet. Luke Lee, of Nashville, Tenn., responded to the 
toast “The New South,” and painted the future of Inde- 
pendent telephony in the Southern states in glowing colors. 
The recent victory won by the Independents in Tennessee 
was referred to in a happy vein. T. Harvey Ferris, of 
Utica, N. Y., spoke on the subject, “The Empire State,” 
and Helm Bruce, of Louisville, Ky., discussed “The Tele- 
phone in Modern Life.” Toastmaster Kline called upon sev- 
eral other speakers to make remarks. 


THURSDAY SESSION. 

Thursday morning the convention reassembled at 10 
o’clock and the announcement was made that an effort would 
be made to conclude the business before the delegates at 
one meeting, in order to give the visitors an opportunity to 
transact their private business before leaving the city. 

J. M. Plaister, of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, read an interesting 
paper on “The Toll Line Clearing House.” 

. S. Haley, of Livingston, Mont., read a paper on 
“Where the Copper Comes From.” 

At this time the question box was opened, The inquries 
contained therein led to interesting discussions. The first 
question was: “‘What is the best illustration to impress 
upon the public the cost of operating an exchange increas- 
ing with the number of its subscribers ?” 

Mr. Polk: “The best answer to that question is that they 
buy and build a small exchange and then rebuild and énlarge 
it. Some of the companies have kept records from year to 
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year and are able by comparative statements to show the 
perceptible increase in cost as the exchange is enlarged.” 

Mr. Thayer: “The best way to induce the public to be- 
lieve that the cost of operation increases as the exchange 
is enlarged would be to have them ask some Bell man who 
is seeking a franchise.” 

Mr. Thompson: “One of the best illustrations, it seems 
to me, and the best explanation to give the public, would 
be by taking them into your confidence; take people into 
a small exchange at some busy hour of the day and let them 
note what the difference would be if the exchange were 
increased. Place them in a position so that they can see for 
themselves the trained operators that it is necessary to have 
and the additional expense it would be were the exchange 
enlarged.” 

At this point W. B. Woodbury, of Detroit, chairman of 
the finance committee, announced that he wanted to go 
away, and requested that he be allowed to read the report 
of the committee appointed to raise funds to meet the de- 
ficiency. This report follows: ; 

“At the meeting of the executive committee held at Indi- 
anapolis, May 15, President Hoge reported that there would 
be on June 1 a deficit of $5,800, and that he had exhausted 
every means in his power to provide this amount. After 
some discussion, it was resolved to confer with the manu- 
facturers and publishers with a view of financing this debt. 
To this end a committee was formed consisting of Ed. L. 
Barber, C. Y. McVey, and W. D. Woodbury, representing 
the operating companies; H. B. McMeal and W. H. Mc- 
Donough, representing the publishers; J. G. Imhsen and 
Walter E. Doolittle, representing the manufacturers. 

“This committee organized with Mr. Barber as chairman, 
Mr. McVey vice-chairman, and Mr. Woodbury as secretary 
and treasurer. They started at once upon the raising of the 
amount necessary, and solicited subscriptions from operat- 
ors, publishers, manufacturers and supply dealers. The net 
result of their work is, that they have handed to Mr. Splane, 
treasurer of the International Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, the sum of $6,705.00, which is $905.00 over and 
above the amount of the deficit. They have also handed to 
him a list of pledges amounting to $1,775.00, which the 
committee has every reason to believe will be paid. This 
committee feels that at this time it should go on record as 
expressing to those who generously contributed their deep 
gratitude.” 

Discussion of the question box was then resumed. Mr. 
Fisher: “Many of the companies of the various states 
started out with too low prices and their plants have grown 
year by year beyond their wildest imagination, and now they 
are asking for a raise in rates and you can scarcely find an 
alderman or a city official who does not think that the 
larger the line the less cost per unit will result. We have 
been surprised at the great amount of ignorance along this 
line.” 

Mr. Tarte: “It seems to me that Mr. Thompson of Ohio 
has illustrated the best way of telling the public why the 
rates should be increased as the exchange grows larger.”’ 

The next question reached was: “Are the Independent 
telephone companies utilizing all of their facilities for rev- 
enue—are there not by-products which would materially in- 
crease the revenue?” 

A. L. Tetu: “There has been during the last few days a 
device brought to my attention which may be installed by 
any company, which seems to me would furnish an excellent 
opportunity to gain additional revenue, and that is by estab- 
lishing a protective police and fixe protection service. The 
device which I saw will accomplish this purpose and I must 
say in no measured terms that it is worthy the investiga- 
tion of every operator here. This device is of such a nature 
that it will not in any way injure the instruments, but it 
will place in the hands of the Independent telephone com- 
pany the opportunity for additional revenue.” 
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The next query was: “What is the best method of pro- 
tection against wire thieves—can the association effectively 
take hold of this matter?” ‘ 

This question was referred to the committee on litigation 
and legislation. 

The fourth question read was: “Is there not some means 
by which the use of the shield can be prevented by any but 
Independent companies ?” 

This question was also referred to the committee on liti- 
gation and legislation. The following question was read: 
“What is the best way to get before the council of a small 
city a proposition to raise local telephone rates?’ Question 
was passed. 

The question, “What is the best method of securing 
prompt collections?” was greeted with the answer, “Use a 
scréw-driver,” at which there was laughter. 


A paper on “Independent Telephone Securities as an In- 
vestment” was read by William L. Moellering, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. It follows: 


Any enterprise launched under unbroken bright skies may reach 
a point where it becomes inviting to investors, but until it has suc- 
cessfully withstood the test of adverse conditions usually sure to 
come, its enduring ability to pay dividends and keep its principal 
unimpaired is a matter of conjecture. Any industry handicapped in 
all directions at the start and subjeet to unscrupulous competition 
and which, notwithstanding, carries its business to a successful issue 
and a growth beyond expectations has earned the right to invite 
capital. This being true the investigating investor must view with 
favor securities issued by carefully conducted Independent telephone 
companies. 

Passing through years of constant warfare directed against them 
by one of the former great monopolies--the American (Bell )Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company—a competitor who had at its command 
unlimited capital, a press bureau, trained legal and electrical talent, 
ctc., while the Independent had no experience, no long distance 
service, exceedingly limited manufacturing facilities, with capital 
suspicious, threatened and actual lawsuits, the Independents have 
met every condition and emphatically have won the long fought 
battle. Today they are equipped with the ‘best electrical appliance, 
both in the manufacturing and operating branches, enjoy a large and 
rapidly increasing long distance service, all legal battles are decided 
in their favor, the investor’s confidence is gained and competition has 
largely ceased to be a disturbing factor. Almost without exception 
wherever both companies occupy the same field the Independents 
outstrip the old monopoly, in character of service they excel in a 
marked degree, in growth they surpass tenfold, and financially they 
are able to pay dividends, meet obligations and create a safe sur- 
plus. Has it ever occurred to you what the record will be in ten 
years from now under the changed conditions? Has the investor 
comparéd the present market value of independent securities, their 
rise during the recent years, with the present market quotations of 
the Bell, or its subsidiary companies’ stock as compared to past years 
—it is eloquent of the situation. Is it not true that the best cri- 
terior of the value of a security is in the regard in which it is held 
among its home people who are in a position to best know its 
strength or weakness, and is it not a fact that home people are the 
largest and most constant buyers of Independent telephone stocks 
and bonds, in many instances absorbing the full issue? Witness 
Toledo, Ohio; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo.; South Bend, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Muncie, Ind.; and 
hundreds of the larger cities in all sections of the country where 
home capital takes either all or the larger part of securities placed. 

If you happen to live in a community where capital is timid try a 
tabulated statement showing in detail your earnings, expenses, 
growth, with all future possibilities, select a number of the larger 
telephone companies who have operated a number of years and give 
their experience, their rise in stock values, and let your statement 
contain a list of other home industries in comparison, you will be 
surprised how many good industries in your midst fail to show as 
good results as you do. The regular dividend distribution ranging 
from three per cent to ten per cent now being paid by most Inde- 
pendent companies, and the creating of a surplus fund after having 
made proper deductions for depreciations has made the investor take 
notice, and former prejudice fostered by the opposition has given 
way to impartial investigation with most encouraging results. It 
must be patent to every observer that Independent telephone com- 
panies are more carefully and economically conducted than the Bell. 
local men of broad business experience constitute their boards of 
directors and they are in constant close touch with the company’s 
affairs. Another great element of strength consists in the sentiment 
of the local community which is as a rule outspokenly and actively 
favorable to Independent interests. 

Viewed from the standpoint of failures Independent telephone 
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securities are noticeable strong, the per cent of failures as compared 
with other industries being strikingly small. There are in the United 
States over 700 Independent telephone companies with a capitaliza- 
tion of $350,000,000. Dun and Bradstreet weekly reports of bank. 
trust company and commercial failures very rarely include an In- 
dependent telephone company. Losses occur in every branch of 
business—there is no industry which can boast of absolute safety 
against reverses. Capital seeking investment with a view of increas- 
ing intrinsic as well as market values, earnings, and dividends, sta- 
bility and permanence, must not overlook Independent telephone 
securities. A careful investigation will place the stocks and bonds 
of well managed companies among the list of high-class securities. 

The Independents of the United States own today several hun- 
dred thousand miles of toll lines, and have over 3,000,000 telephones 
in service. They have during the last eight years averaged daily 
approximately 200 miles of new toll lines with a daily addition of 
over 1,000 new subscribers to their local exchanges, requiring daily 
more than $100,000 of new capital, and their future increase can be 
measured not only by the growth of this growing land of ours, but 
by the fact that not a single operating company has its present ter- 
ritory fully covered, to say nothing of the numberless cities and 
towns yet to be built. Over 7,000 Independent telephone companies 
are now operating in 12,000 cities and villages. Investors will view 
with strong approval the present close organization, district, state 
and national throughout the United States. The element of security 
such organization brings is of immense value and capital is thereby 
assured of the systematic protection of all Independent interests. A 
continuation of systematic organization means not only increased 
security and prosperity to individual companies but increased confi- 
dence by the investing public. 

Charles E. Sumner, of Portland, Ore., discussed briefly 
“Postoffice Telephones and the Washington Situation.” 
He said that at the next session of Congress a bill ‘will 
be introduced granting an Independent telephone franchise 
at the national capital. At present the Bell has a monopoly 
at Washington, and at one time the postoffice department 
issued an order which practically recognized and made ef- 
fective that monopoly. Since then, Mr. Sumner related, 
that order has been rescinded, and there is now no reason 
why there should not be an Independent system operating 
in the District of Columbia. The speaker said that as every- 
body knows, an investigation will not uphold Bell rates and 
service, and that united effort on the part of Independents 
will result in getting a franchise at Washington. Mr. Sum- 
ner urged the members of the association to secure the 
support of their representatives in Congress for an Inde- 
pendent franchise. 

Senator Kline reported from the committee on resolu- 
tions a resolution covering the Providence (R. I.) situa- 
tion. The resolutions pledged the Independent telephone 
men who are trying to gain an entrance into Providence 
warm support and seconding their efforts in every way. A 
copy of the resolution proving that the International Asso- 
ciation is back of the Providence men, will be sent to the 
mayor and city council of that city. The resolution was 
adopted, as was also the usual resolution of thanks to the 
manufacturers, supply houses, Chicago committee and every- 
body else who assisted in entertaining the convention. The 
resolution termed the 1907 meeting “the banner conven- 
tion” ever held by the association. 

President Hoge called for Dwight E. Sapp, of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, who was on the program for a paper on “Fren- 
zied Finance in the Telephone Field.” Mr. Sapp responded 
by saying that he was not prepared to deliver his paper on 
that subject, but was ready to report as the chairman of the 
nominating committee. There was some discussion as to 
the advisability of receiving nominations before the report 
of the committee on constitution and by-laws, but as Mr. 
Sumner, of Oregon, the chairman of the latter committee, 
was not ready to respond, it was decided by a vote to give 
Mr. Sapp the floor. In submitting the list of new officers, 
as recommended by the nominating committee, Mr. Sapp 
said that it was the purpose of that committee to select men 
who represented the different sections of the country and 
the different interests affiliated with the association. He 
then read the following list of nominations: 


President—Theodore Gary of Missouri. 
First Vice-President—Frank L. Beam of Ohio. 
Second Vice-President—Charles E. Sumner of Oregon. 
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head and not of the heart. 


Third Vice-President—E, B. Fisher of Michigan. 

Fourth Vice-President—Alpheus Hoover of Canada. 

Secretary—Charles West of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer—Manford Savage of Illinois. 

As the present constitution and by-laws made provision 
for only two vice-presidents, Frank H. Woods of Nebraska 
moved that the convention vote at first on the election of 
president, first and second vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer. The motion was carried and on a subsequent 
motion made by Mr. Sapp the above named nominees for 
the respective offices were unanimously elected. President 
Hoge then appointed Mr. Sapp and E. L. Barber as a com- 
mittee to escort Mr, Gary, the new president, to the chair. 

President Gary was loudly applauded as he took the chair. 
He made a brief address, in which he said: “I heartily 
appreciate the honor which this convention has conferred 
upon me. I am strictly within the truth when I say that I 
prize the honor of being selected to head the International 
Independent Telephone Association of. America . than 
I would to be the governor of a state. It will be my pur- 
pose to work faithfully for the interests of the association 
and all of its members. It has always been my custom to 
be frank and candid and if, during the coming year any of 
the members of this association thinks he is not receiving 
fair treatment I will consider it a favor if he will tell me 
about it. I say, gentlemen, that any mistakes that will be 
made bv this administration will be the mistakes of the 
I ask your co-operation in mak- 
ing the work of the association a great success during the 
coming year. 


“In assuming the duties of this high position I wish to 
say that I expect to carry out the motto which governs my 
own private business, ‘Render good service.’ In my private 
business it has always been my purpose to recognize the 
fact that one party to the contract is the public. In this in- 
stance the members of this association will be the public, 
and I shall éndeavor to give you all a square deal. The 
motto of our organization is ‘Each for All and All for 
Each.’ This should be our guide in the future as it has 
been in the past.” 

Frank H. Woods, of Nebraska, and Charles C. Deering, 
of Iowa, were named a committee to escort Mr. West, the 
new secretary, to the secretary’s desk. Mr. West, in a few 
well chosen words, thanked the convention for the honor 
conferred upon him and his promise to use every effort to 
advance the interest of the association was liberally ap- 
plauded. 

George H. Glass, of Illinois, and J. G. Splane, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., were appointed a committee to escort Manford 
Savage, the new treasurer, to the front. Mr. Savage ad- 
dressed the convention and made a strong talk for the In- 
dependent movement. 


At this time Mr. Sumner, the hidiinenn of the commit- 
tee on constitution and by-laws, announced that he was 
ready to report. He was recognized and read the follow- 
ing. amendments, which makes important changes in the 
association’s code: 


Your committee beg leave to report that the constitution be 
amended in the following respects: 

Article V.—The officers of this association shall consist of a pres- 
ident, first, second, third and fourth vice-presidents, a secretary and 
a treasurer, which latter two offices may be filled by one and the 
same person. 


N. B.—The proposed amendment provides for two additional 
vice-presidents. 

Article VI—The president within sixty days after the annual 
meeting shall appoint, subject to the approval of the advisory board, 
six members, who with himself shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee of seven. The president shall also fill all vacancies in said 
committee within thirty days after they occur. 


N. B.—This amendment gives the president full power to appoint 
the executive committee from the association at large, whereas the 
unamended section provides that the president shall appoint the ex- 
ecutive committee from the advisory board. The number of mem- 
bers constituting the executive committee are now five, while in the 
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section as amended the number shall be increased to seven. The ap- 
pointment shall be approved by the advisory board. 

Article IX.—The exact time and place of holding the annual 
meeting of this association shall be fixed by the executive committee 
at least three months in advance and shall be announced through the 
telephone journals. Special meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the executive committee may from time to time 
direct. The call for any such special meetings (stating the time, 
place and objects) shall be mailed at least fifteen days prior to the 
time of holding the same to the members of this association, and no 
business affecting the general interests of the association shall be dis- 
posed of except as specified in the call. 

N. B.—This amendment vests with the executive committee the 
power to fix the time and place of meeting, whereas the section as 
unamended provides that the annual meeting shall be held within 
30 days of the first day of June of each year. 

Article X.—The executive committee is authorized and empow- 
ered to create sectional memberships for manufacturers, supply deal- 
ers, engineers, publishers of telephone magazines and journals and 
honorary members and to fix the dues thereof; also to fix the rep- 
resentation to which such sections shall be entitled, provided, how- 
ever, that the total representation of all of such sections combined 
shall not exceed one-third of the representation of the total delegates 
entitled to attend any convention. 


Article XII.—The several state, territorial or provincial associa- 
tions, members of this association, may be represented at the annual 
or any special meetings of this association by delegates chosen or ap- 
pointed by said organizations in such manner as may be prescribed 
by the constitution and by-laws of such associations, but the number 
of delegates so chosen shall not exceed one for each 10,000 units or 
a majority fraction thereof as prescribed in article 10 of this consti- 
tution. The units herein referred to are only those represented by 
the membership of such state, territorial or provincial associations. 

N. B.—This amendment provides for the additional sections such 
as suggested in the president’s address and as recommended by the 
special committee appointed to report upon such recommendation. 


Article XVII.—The duties of the treasurer shall be to receive all 
moneys of the association and to safely keep and pay out the same 
upon the approval of the president and secretary. He shall also be 
custodian of any contracts or other papers except the records of the 
proceedings of the association. He shall give bond of some ap- 
proved surety company for such an amount as may be required by 
the executive committee, said bond to be approved by the executive 
committee and paid for by the association. ; 

N. B.—The unamended section provides that all moneys shall be 
paid out upon the order of the president duly approved by the exec- 
utive committee, while in the proposed amendment the approval of 
the president and secretary only is necessary. 

Article XVIII.—The advisory board shall meet at the place of 
holding the annual convention the day preceding the first session of 
the convention at 2:00 o’clock A. M. It shall appoint the following 
c<ommitees, which shall report to the convention: Committee on 
credentials, committee on nominations, committee on amendments to 
the constitution. It shall hear reports of officers and executive com- 
mittee and recommend a policy to be pursued by the association at 
its convention. It may be called together at any time by the execu- 
tive committee upon ten days’ notice, which notice shall also specify 
the object and necessity for calling the meeting. A majority of the 
members attending a meeting shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business 

N. B.—This amendment changes the hour of the meeting of the 
advisory board from 10:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. and relieves the ad- 
visory board of the duty of appointing a committee of three to audit 
the vouchers of the association. 

Article XIX.—The duties of the executive committee shall be to 
co-operate with the officers in promoting the interests of the associ- 
ation. They shall have the right to create the office of assistant to 
the secretary or treasurer and employ one or more to fill these of- 
fices, who shall give their entire time to the interests of the associa- 
tion. They shall appoint a public accountant, who shall audit the 
accounts of the association semi-annually in the months of May and 
November, who shall report the November audit to the president of 
the association and the May audit, which shall include the entire 
vears’ business, to the advisory board at the time of the annual 
convention. They shall fix salaries of all officers and employes, said 
salaries to cover actual time spent in the interests-of the association. 
They shall allow actual traveling expenses when exclusively on 
business of the association. They shall assist the officers in doing 
all things necessary to make the organization a success and such 
other duties as are prescribed herein. 

N. B.—This amendment strikes out of the original section the 
provision that the executive committee shall approve ail bills of the 
association before payment is made and inserts in lieu thereof that 
the executive commitee shall select an auditor, who shall audit the 
accounts of the association semi-annually in the months of May 
and November and who shall report the November audit to the 
president of the association, and the May audit, which includes the 
entire vear’s business, to the advisory board at the time of the con- 
vention. 
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The various amendments, as given above, were adopted 
by the convention. Former President Hoge submitted sev- 
eral others which were also carried by the convention. One 
of them was to drop the words “of America” from the title 
of the association, as he said the name was too long and 
unwieldy. Mr. Hoge also moved to amend the by-laws so 
as to continue the finance committee, and the president was 
authorized to name a finance committee within thirty days. 
There will be seven members. It was also agreed that states 
having less than 10,000 units shall not be debarred from 
representation in the association. 

At this point the question box was again opened and was 
found to contain an inquiry regarding telephone charges. 
Upon motion this question and all others not settled were 
referred to Mr. Norton, who had charge of the question 
box. 

President Gary then asked the convention if it desired 
to make any suggestions with regard to the rate of assess- 
ment. Last year the rate was one-half cent per unit and 
the year before the rate was one cent per unit. ‘The president 
said that the lower rate did not seem to appeal any more to 
the various states than had the higher rate, as the collec- 
tions were but little better. Mr. Hoge made a brief state- 
ment about the income of the association and urged the im- 
portance of all the members paying their dues promptly. 
He said at the rate of one-half cent for all of the Independ- 
ent Telephones in the United States the revenue would be 
from $15,000 to $20,000 a year, but that it was impossible 
to realize from all that number. Mr. Hoge also said that 
for the first time in three years the association now had a 
surplus, and warned the members not to sit idle and wait 
until that surplus had disappeared. He spoke strongly of 
the necessity of each state doing its part towards furnish- 
ing means to run the organization. 

At 1:30, there being no further business before the con- 
vention, Mr. Woods, of Nebraska, moved that the conven- 
tion adjourn, and the motion was carried. 


MANUFACTURING INTERESTS REPRESENTED. 


Room 650—American Sewer Pipe Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Represented by W. R. Adams, sales manager. 

Room 651—The Telephone Advertising Machine Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Represented by E. Atherton Lyon, patentee. 

Room 661—Everstick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo. Exhibited 
the Everstick anchors. Represented by Jasper Blackburn. 

Room 128—McRoy Clay Works, Brazil, Ind., and Chicago. Ex- 
hibited underground conduit. Represented by E. F. Kirkpatrick. 

Room 614—Commercial Electric Supply Company, St. Louis, 
_. Exhibited telephone and supplies. Represented by H. L. 
Parker. 

Room 534—The Standard Underground Cable Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Exhibited cable and wire. Represented by Messrs. Wiley, 
Anderson and O’Neill. 

Room 611—Miller Anchor Company, Norwalk, Ohio. Exhib- 
ited Miller Anchors, augurs and tamping bars. Represented by G. 
H. Miller, president. 

Room 611—Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. Ex- 
hibited underground conduit. Represented by W. W. Smythe, 
Western representative, Chicago. 

Rooms 130-132—Steel Gain Company, Chicago. Represented 
by Frank McDonough, sales manager; W. M. Trimm, general man- 
ager, and J. E. Norling, president. 

Room 648—Chance Manufacturing Company, Centralia, Mo. 
Exhibited the Sky Rocket lightning arrester. Represented by A. B. 
Chance, inventor and manufacturer. 

Room 652—National Carbon Company, Cleveland. Exhibited 
Columbia batteries. Represented by M. H. Moffatt, A. V. Ward, 
Wallace O’Connor and E. J. Kenny. 

Room 657—United Brass Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
O. Exhibited wipe joint machine for cable splicing. Represented 
by W. J. Schoenberger and T. V. Daley. 

Room 136—The Carnahan-Sherwood Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Exhibited telephone accounting systems. Represented by R. H. 
Carnahan, C. M. Glover, and H. E. North. 

Room 646—Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago. Exhibited 
Telephony, telephone books, etc. Represented by H. B. McMeal, 
H. D. Fargo, W. H. Graffis and W. C. White. 

Rooms 104-106—National Pole Company, Escanaba, Mich. Rep- 
resented by H. W. Reade of Escanaba, secretary and treasurer, and 
A. D. McIntyre of Duluth, Minnesota, manager. 

Room 613—Indiana Steel and Wire Company, Muncie, Ind. 
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Exhibited ‘telephone wire. Represented by E. F.  Kitselman, 
manager, and Robert Miller, general sales agent. 

Room 628—The United States Coin Register Company, Toledo. 
Exhibited measured service apparatus. Represented by W. G. Na- 
gel, president, and G. S. Powell, general manager. 

Room 644—W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo. Ex- 
hibited Stombaugh anchors and Hargis cable splicing joints. Repre- 
sented by Claude L. Matthews and O. R. Johann. ; 

Room 612-—Belden Manufacturing Company, Chicago, LIIl. 
Exhibited magnet wire, electrical cordage, switchboard wire, rosin 
core, solder, etc. Represented by Joseph Belden, president. 

Room 609—Universal Pole & Post Preserving Company, Cir- 
cleville, O. Exhibited sections of poles treated by a patent pre- 
servative method. Represented by H. P. Folsom, secretary. 

Rooms 130-132—Protective Electrical Supply Company, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Exhibited can top cable terminals. Represented by 
M. B. Larimer, F. X. Staub, E. M. Popp and M. Umbaugh. 

Room 638—Rock Island Battery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Exhibited the Rock Island Batteries. Represented by M. A. Loeb 
secretary-treasurer, and Chas. Wilson of the sales department. 

Rooms 130-132—United Clock Company, Chicago. Represented 
by Albert Tuerk, president; A. T. Bagley, vice-president; E. E 
Yaxley, treasurer; R. W. Trimm, secretary, and J. E. Norling. 

Room 637—The Select Telephone Manufacturing Company of 
Springfield, O. Exhibited selective lockout telephone apparatus and 
harmonic systems. Represented by W. M. Bruce, Jr., and C. D. 
Juvenal. ; 

Room 616—Central Telephone and Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Exhibited telephones, parts and Ajax batteries. Rep- 
resented by Jas. Cummins, president, and L. G. LeBourveau, sales 
manager. 

Room 656—Eureka Electric Company, Genoa, Ill. Exhibited 
full line of switchboards and telephones. Represented by V. H. Mes- 
senger, H. W. Foote, G. H. Miller, J. H. Bell, E. L. Larabee and 
H. Mahren. ‘ 

Rooms 610-612—Homer Roberts Telephone Company, Chicago. 
Exhibited new selective lockout telephones. Represented by A. 
F. Rosenberger, Homer Roberts, C. A. Soans, C. A. Bottorff and 
H. D. Nuttal. ' 

Room 660—Nungesser Electric Battery Company, Cleveland, 
O. Represented by Thos. G. Grier and Hibbard S. Greene, of the 
Chicago office, and General Manager H. G. Robbins, of the Cleve- 
land headquarters. 

Room 628—Nagel Electric Company, Toledo. Exhibited metal 
operators’ chairs, the Robinson distributing racks, the Hercules an- 
chor, etc. Represented by W. G. Nagel, president, and H. E. Adams, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Room 659—Julius Andrae & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. Exhibited 
telephones, switchboards, condensers, the Treco electric whistle, 
etc. Represented by F. T. Andrae, Jno. C. Schmidtbauer, W. L. 
Pearne and H. P. Andreae. 

Room 648—Long Distance Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Ind. Exhibited telephones and switchboard parts. 
Represented by R. E. Willard, C. K. Seibert and Messrs, Culp, 
Swanson, Hires and Osborne. 

Room 138—H. E. Cobb, Chicago, Ill. Represented Crawfords- 
ville Wire Nail Co., Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Alfred F. Moore, 
Seranton Button Co. and Minnesota Electric Co. Exhibited wire, 
receiver shells, cords and lightning arresters. 

Room 642—American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
and New York. Exhibited a full line of protective apparatus. Rep- 
resented by F. G. Jones, president; Jas. A. Kenny, general manager, 
and Geo. W. Rodormer, traveling representative. 

Room 608—L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Exhibited telephones, desk sets, harmonic systems, 
etc. Represented by J. H. Montague, J. R. Powers, H. B. Hewitt, 
and the Durant Electrical Supplies Company of Chicago. 

Room 530—Mountain State Electrical Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Exhibited the Poole lock-out apparatus and the Hall construc- 
tion specialties, consisting of terminals, fuses and special hardware. 
nc presented by Frank B. Hall, president; A. F. Poole and J. C. 

‘rasher. 

Room 614—Vote-Berger Company, LaCrosse, Wis. Exhibited 
iclephones, ballast lamp switchboards, D. T. Anchors and 
‘ie “World” cable hanger (invented by J. W. Johnston). Rep- 
resented by M. I. Berger, C. D. Enochs, J. F. Pfeiffer and J. 
\V. Johnston. 

Rooms 140-142—Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio. Smok- 
ing and rest room. Represented by W. W. Dean, first vice-presi- 
ent; A. E. Barker, second vice-president: G. A. Scoville, E. M. 
“ord, A. B. Smith, W. H. Scott and L. G. Bowman, manager of the 
i\ansas City branch. 

__, Room 102—International Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. Exhibited a full line of telephone apparatus, switchboards, 
ete. Represented by Henry Shafer, president; W. E. McCormick, 
vice-president; John C. Burmeister, secretary and treasurer, and 
red Freers, sales manager. 

, Room 640—North Electric Company, Cleveland, O: Exhibited 
North Synchronomic system, operated by piano keyboard, and sec- 
tional type switchboards, with visual targets. Represented by C. H. 
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North, J. F. Engle, A. A. Marrs, A. A. Miller, R. Hendrickson, G. 
B. Pratt, and C. D. Boyd. 

Rooms 604, 606—Frank B. Cook, Chicago, Ill. Exhibited a 
full line of the Cook protective apparatus, including a new all- 
porcelain terminal; also wire joitits. Represented by F. B. Cook, 
J. F. Thompkins, H. R. Cook, S. C. Harvey, F. R. Parker and 
Messrs. Dewey and Moore. 

Rooms 620, 622, 624—Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind. Samples of telephone apparatus, rest and smoking 
rooms. Represented by G. A. Briggs, president; George W. 
Brown, secretary-treasurer; F. P. McIntosh, chief engineer, and 
D. R. Roseborough, western representative. 

Room 126—American Electrical Novelty and Manufacturing 
Company, New York and Chicago. Exhibited “Everready” batteries 
and miniature and switchboard lamps. Represented by A. E. Bar- 
low, general sales manager; R. E. Bain, manager Chicago house, and 
P. E. Reiners of the central territory sales force. 

Room 647—Wire & Telephone Company of America, Rome, 
N. Y. Exhibited the Easophone and parts, rubber covered wire 
and magnet wire. Represented by Frank Powell, vice-president ; 
Harry Hammond, gereral: sales manager; A. J. Kennedy, sales 
engineer, and J. Alien Haines, Chicago representative. 

Room 658—Century Telephone Construction Company, Buffalo. 
N. Y. Exhibited complete line telephone apparatus, common and 
local battery, and selective ringing systems. Represented by W. W. 
Kidney, chief engineer; C. H. Macklin, sales manager; F. O. Rhode, 
manager of the Kansas City branch, and G. F. C. Bauer, of the 
sales department. 

Room 618—American Steel & Wire Company. Exhibited tele- 
phone wire signal strand and all kinds of insulated and rubber 
covered wire. Represented by C. S. Knight, Jr.. Western man- 
ager; B. B. Ayres, advertising manager; Frank Conklin and 
A. I. Merriman, of the Chicago office; G. E. Quigley, of the 
Kansas City branch. 

Room 662-664—Electric Appliance Company, Chicago. Exhib- 
ited the improved “Eaco” switchboards and telephones. the Sheeley 
messenger clamp, the Wasson reels and other high grade construc- 
tion material. Represented by. E. R. Field, J. B. McMullin, J. K. 
Alline, M. I. Blakemore, H. N. Remington, M. L. Scobey, R. S. 
Mitten and P. R. Boole. 

Room 638—Durant Electrical Supplies Company, Chicago. Ex- 
hibited construction supplies, electrose hard rubber substitutes, the 
Peru Manufacturing Company’s porcelain specialties, the Rock 
Island batteries, the Ironite duplex and drop wire and the L. M. 
Ericsson telephone apparatus. Represented by H. S. Durant, J. F. 
Crook and F. W. Pardee. 

Room 134—American Electric Telephone Company, Chica- 
go. Exhibited telephones, switchboards and a complete line of 
telephone apparatus. Represented by P. C. Burns, president; J- 
G. Ihmsen, general manager; Max W. Zabel, sales manager; D- 
R. Hoffman, purchasing agent; W. J. Staunton, Ira Butterfield, 
H. T. Blackledge and J. A. Stratton. 

Rooms 130-132—Monarch Telephone Company, Chicago. Ex- 
hibited telephones, switchboards, parts, etc. Represented by J. E. 
Norling, president; J..C. Hubacher, vice-president; E. E. Yaxley, 
treasurer; W. H. Trimm, secretary; R. C. Stone, Indiana repre- 
sentative; A. J. Carter, lowa representative; T. L. Dunlap, Mis- 
souri representative; W. A. Fricke, engineer. 

Room 639—Western Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Exhibited a full line of local and common battery ap- 
paratus, including Ideal and Economist telephones and automatic 
restoring target magneto switchboards. Represented by C. L. John- 
son, treasurer; E. A. Anderson, acting manager; Eugene L. Brown, 
sales manager; C. G. Peacock, chief engineer. 

Room 422 and writing room on ground floor—Sterling Electric 
Company, Lafayette, Ind. ‘ Exhibited a complete line of apparatus 
in room 422 and entertained with music, etc., in writing room. Rep~ 
resented by W. E. Doolittle, president; W. R. Coffroth, secretary ; 
Harry Doolittle, purchasing agent; Evans Shelby, sales manager ; 
Geo. Skinner, chief draughtsman, and O. P. Reed and C. R. Brown, 
salesmen. 

Room 632—The Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. Exhibited ali kinds of telephone equipment. 
Represented by E. B. Overshiner, president; A. V. Overshiner, gen- 
eral manager; T. Lidberg, superintendent; F. M. Ferguson, of Grin- 
nell, Ia.; M. L. Golladay, of Holden, Mo.; Stanley Duvall, of Etk- 
hart, Ind.; C. L. Ward, of Sioux Falls, S. D., and Jas. Fox, of 
Toronto, Canada. 

Rooms 601, 602—Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. E-xhib- 
ited a 100-line unit common battery automatic switchboard, a 
combination wire chief and troubleman’s desk, built for Cham- 
paign and Urbana, IIl., and a duplicate set 4-frequency harmonic 
converter for the Montana Independent Telephone Co. Repre- 
sented by C. L. Fisher, sales manager; F. L. Middleton, assistant 
sales manager; H. H. Woodworth, advertising manager; P. J.- 
Eubanks, J. A. Russell and J. E. Fisher, of the sales department, 
and Wm. Hannan, J. S. Engh, of the engineering department. 

Rooms 634-636—Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago. Exhibited a complete line 
of central energy and generator call telephones, construction ma- 
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terials and lead and wool cable, harmonic telephones being the main 
feature. Represented by A. M. Haubrick, western manager; Wm. 
Bowen, Des Moines; J. J. Nate, Minneapolis; D. C. Gould, Omaha; 


Paul D. Myers, Lincoln, Ill.; Ben. C. Hyde, Kansas City; E. P. 
Shafer, Indianapolis; A. B. Crawford, Columbus, O.; S. W. Mene- 
fee, Detroit; H. A. Jones, Philadelphia; Chas. F. Speed, Texar- 
kana, Tex.; J. B. Wilkinson, Louisville; O. M. Leich, Wm. Roy 
McCann, C. W. Shafer and H. C. Slemeen of Rochester; A. O. 
Stigberg, F. G. Hudson, E. W. Lewis and A. L. Johnston of Chi- 
cago; and T. E. Wright of Pittsburg. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS PRESENT. 


The Edwards-Hine Co. of Grand Rapids. Represented by Chas. 
C. Wilmot. 

The Clay Products Co., Brazil, Ind. Represented by F. W. Dar- 
ling. Chicago. 

The Chicago Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Rep- 
resented by H. F. Asbury. 

W. J. Burns, Chicago, manufacturers’ agent representing several 
prominent eastern concerns. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, Pittsburgh. Represented by 
W. A. Kessler and R. A. Wolf. 

The Vulcan Elec. and Heating Company, Chicago. Represented 
by L. P.. Brown and G. M. Cox. 

Among other manufacturers and dealers at the convention 
TELEPHONY caught the following: 

The American Conduit Co., Chicago, New York and Los An- 
geles. Represented by General Manager Waterbury. 

The Churchill Cabinet Company, Chicago. Represented by Ole 
Gullickson, treasurer, and Jno. J. Keenan, president. 

The Peirce Specialty Co., Elkhart, Ind., and Chicago, Ill. Rep- 
resented by A. L. Haase, Chicago, and R. L. Crane, St. Louis. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Represented by General Man- 
ager Carl Seyler and Chas. B. Holdredge & Son, western repre- 
sentatives, Chicago. 

The Illinois Electric Co., Chicago. Represented by N. G. Har- 
vey, C. J. Litcher, E. A. Quarfoot, F. D. Rustling, M. F. Cronin, 
Dewey Newman and C. McIntyre. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, represented by F. G. 
Meinema and E. R. Harding, of Chicago, and W. F. Taylor, engi- 
neer, from the factory at Brookline, Mass. 

The F. Bissell Company, Toledo, O. Represented by F. Bissell, 
president; Walter Bissell, vice-president; C. M. Hamilton, sales 
manager; J. A. Navarre and Murray Townsend. 

Chicago Electrical Exposition Company, Chicago. Represented 
by Homer E. Niesz, managing director. “Boosting” for the third 
annual Electrical show next January, which promises to be the big- 
gest show of all. 

CONVENTION NOTES. 


Milo G. Kellogg, Chicago, was one of the many prominent tele- 
phone manufacturers present. 

E. C. Hennis attended in the interests of the Sandwich Pole 
Changer Company, Sandwich, III. 

H. B. Camp & Company had several representatives in attend- 
ance in the interest of their telephone trade. 

The Illinois Specialty Manufacturing Company, Chicago, was 
vepecsentng by G. M. Kazanjian, proprietor. 

Geo. W. Conover, the well-known telephone purchasing agent of 
Chic ago, mingled with his friends at the meeting. 

. W. Warner of the Warner Electric Company, Muncie, Ind., 
never misses a national convention and was there as usual. 

Among the engineers and contractors present were Messrs. G. 
W. Wilder, K. B. Miller, W. H. Crumb and Jones and Winter. 

The Paducah Pole & Timber Company of Paducah, Ky., was 
represented by Mr. A. B. Smith, president and general manager. 

W. R. Hauptman, Chicago representative, did the honors for 
the Rogers Telephone and Electrical Company of Danbury, Conn. 

B. F. Wasson of Clinton, IIl., inventor and manufacturer of the 
Wasson reel, one of the latest and best things on the market, was 
present greeting his many friends. 

President Fahnestock of the Fahnestock Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., was at the convention greeting his 
many friends among the telephone trade. 

One of the surprises of the convention was the announcement 
that J. P. Cracraft had resigned as generai manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

The Dean Electrical Company, Elyria, O., reported its contract 
let on Saturday last for a new three-story factory building and 
power plant, which will increase its capacity threefold when com- 
pleted by September. 

Thos. G. Grier, western manager of the American Circular 
Loom Company,, entertained the salesmen for the electrical supply 
houses at a fine dinner at the Chicago Athletic Association on Tues- 
day evening, June 4. 

Albert J. Cox of A. J. Cox & Co., Chicago, represented Crosel- 
mire & Ackor Co., Delaware Hard Fibre Co., French Battery & Car- 
bon Co., General Insulate & Machine Co., Legler, Grimes & Eiler- 
man, the Riverside Metal Co., Trenton Porcelain Co. and other elec- 
trical and telephone material firms. 
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REGISTRATION LIST. 


. Be Vier, New York. 
. Burton, New York, N. Y. 
. Bailey, Chicago, Ili. 
. Carter, Sioux City, Ia. 
. Fargo, Chicago. 
_H. Graffis, Chicago, III. 
McEdowney, Chicago, Ill. 
_F. Newgars, Chicago, 
 W. Forbrich, Chicago. 
> Fritchman, 100 William St., New York. 
> 
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Fisher, Toronto, Ont. 

Gough, Chicago. 
. B. Hulet, 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
a Kerr, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Latzke, New York, N. Y. 
L. W. Marshall, Chicago. 
BB. 3. McMeal, Chicago. 
W. H. McDonough, Chicago. 
Anna Pollaschek, Chicago. 
N. B. Pollaschek, Chicago. 
J. Wildis, New York. 
J. B. Taylor, 7 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
M. M. Willigmson, Charlotte, ac 
G. W. Weippiert, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. H. White, Chicago. 
Florence Wicklin, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
Edward Bol, 6822 Claremont Ave., Chicago. 
Henry S. Burroughs, 49 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
P. L. Burleigh, 177 Monroe St., Chicago. 
John C. Burwinter, 15 Chalmers Place, Chicago. 
J. K. Alline, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Walter F. Bissell, Toledo, Ohio. 
Geo. R. Blackburn, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. H. Bell, Salem, Ind. 
H. E. Anderson, Chicago. 
Arthur A. Anderson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Eugene L. Brown, Evanston, III. 
A. E. Barlow, 184 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
C. R. Brown, La Fayette, Ind. 
J. B. Adams, 69 South St., New York. 
A. E. Barker, Elyria, Ohio. 
R. E. Bain, 184 Lake St., Chicago. 
Edward Behrend, Chicago. 
Wm. Bowell, Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. R. Adams, Pittsburg, Pa. 
L. G. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred Bissell, 2268, 30 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Ira Butterfield, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. H. Barker, Sanborn, Iowa. 
J. G. Brobeck, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
W. H. Blakimore, Chicago. 
C. D. Boyd, Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. E. Adams, 28 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
H. F. Ashbury, 60 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
G. A. Briggs, 200 W. Beardsley St., Elkhart, Ind. 
M. Berger, 226 N. 7th St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Gustav T. C. Bauer, 53-59 Adelaide St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
J. W. Bigley, 56-58 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
H. W. Black, 3605 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
H. P. Blackledge, Omaha, Neb. 
Alex. T. Bagley, 207 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
F. B. Cooke, 286 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
R. C. Dacosta, Muskegon, Mich. 
J. D. Converse, 55 Market St., Chicago. 
H. B. Davis, Chicago. 
H. S. Canover, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 
R. H. Carnahan, 229 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. Roy Cook, 628 N. Humphrey Ave., Chicago. 
,=* Dunlap, 728 E. Elm St., Springfield, Mo. 
H. L. Davis, 708 Electric Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. B. Crawford, Columbus, Ohio. 
Albert J. Cox, 921 Stock Ex. Bldg., Chicago. 
Wm. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio. 
R. T. Crane, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frank B. Cook, 240-244 Lake St., Chicago. 
H. T. Doolittle, La Fayette, Ind. 
Frank .W. Darling, 508 Isabella Bldg., Chicago. 
H. S. Greene, 128 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
J. F. Croon, Chicago. 
S. A. Dinsmore, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
E. E. Dewey, 6418 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
F. J. Conkling, Chicago. 
W. 7 Doolittle, La Fayette, Ind. 
W. H. Crumb, 335 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
J. Cadwell, 115 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
W. J. Crawford, Kansas City, Mo. 
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J. W. Culp, 307 Division St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Geo. W. Conover, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 
J. S. Caning, 2135 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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. A. Daley, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. R. Fralick, 269 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

. C. Fricke, Chicago. 

. R. Field, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Fricke, 14 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
_S. Cummings, 2135 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
orris Green, 152 Lytle St., Chicago. 

. F. Engle, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. E. Eipper, Chicago. 

. F. Hensel, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

3 Ferdinand, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. L. Fisher, Chicago. 

% Frasher, 911-913 Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. Fisher, Chicago. 

E. B. Fahnestock, 129 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. A. Ford, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
H. F. Greene, Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. J. Eubanks, 3600 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Fred E. Freers, Chicago. 
Peter H. Fox, Chicago. 
D. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 
O. E. Gullicksen, Chicago. 
E. S. Yaxley, 14 Clinton St., Chicago. 
J. S. Eugh, Chicago. 
. Jackson, Chicago. 
. Johnston, Tempelin, Wis. 
a Haldrye, Chicago. 
G. Hottinger, Chicago. 
"CE Harvey, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

. H. Hamptman, Chicago. 

R. Harding, 395 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
M. Hamilton, Toledo, Ohio. 

. Haase, Chicago. 

. M. Haubredt, Chicago. 

. Hendrickson, Cleveland. Ohio. 

C. Hennis, Sandwich, Ill. 

. C. Hyde, Chillicothe, "Mo 

. Johnson, 70 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

. B. Hewitt, Chillicothe, Mo. 

E. Hamilton, 126 Broad St., Elyria, Ohio. 
H. Hammond, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 

. A. Harris, Chicago. 

) Johann, St. Louis, Mo. 

€ Ihmsen, 6400 State St., Chicago. 

G. Hudson, Chicago. 

A. Jones, 24 De Long Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SZ. Hertz, Chicago. 

. Houck, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Jackson, 330 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

. Johnson, South Bend, Ind. 

. Hubache, Chicago. 
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. Kennedy, Rome, N. 

\therton Lyon, 103 Elm St., Yonkers, N. Y. 
. H. Liveimore, Boston, Mass. 

. A. Hessler, Pittsburg, Pa. 

~ Kidney, Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. G. Le Bouwean, 2135 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
N. A. Loed, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. C. Lewis, 70 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

E. L. Larabee, Beatrice, Neb. 

T. Lidberg, 1760 Ravenswood Park, Chicago. 
C. J. Litscher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chas. W. Keeler, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. J. Litscher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

G. S. Lindsley, Chicago. 

E. W. Kearns, Chicago. 

E. J. Kearney, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. F. Kitselman, Muncie, Ind. 

J. A. Kenny, Muskegon, Mich. 

E. F. Kirkpatrick, Chicago. 

P. F. Lyons, Bristol, R. I. 

J. J. Keenan, 72 Churchill St., Chicago. 

F. B. Miller, Norwalk, Ohio. 

A. D. MacIntyre, Duluth, Minn. 

Robt. Miller, Muncie, Ind. 

J. H. Montague, 369 Norwood Ave., New York. 
A. Miller, Kansas City, Mo 

F. McCabe, Paducah, Ky. 

C. Murray, Chicago. 

7] Matthews, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Macklin, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Middleton, Chicago. 
Moore, Chicago. 
E. Myers, Dayton, Ohio. 
T. Messenger, Genoa, III. 
W. R. McCanne, Rochester, N. Y. 
M. H. Moffett, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. MacIntyre, Lincoln, Neb. 
H. E. Mason, Chicago. 
A. A. Marrs, Dallas, Tex. 
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G. 
J. 
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F. 
J. 
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r M. Leich, 37 N. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


P. D. Myers, Lincoln, IIl. 

F. P. McIntosh, Elkhart, Ind. 

J. J. Nate, Minneapolis, Minn. 
m. E. Perry, 363 Warren Ave., Chicago. 

Louis Privat, Chicago, Ill. 

5. & Norling, Chicago. 

G. M. Painter, Chicago. 

C. C. Newborn, Chicago. 

J. E. O’Neill, Chicago. 

E. J. Pertzcker, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. M. Patter, Rome, N. Y. 

W. L. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Kearne, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. N. Powers, New York. 

J. R. Power, Des Moines, Iowa. 

G. Powell, Toledo, Ohio. 

F. B. Patten, Rochester, N. Y. 

F. R. Parker, Chicago, Jl. 

W. Olomar, Chicago. 

H. E. North, Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. F. Osborne, South Bend, Ind. 

G. B. Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. A. Navarre, Toledo, Ohio. 

F. W. Pardee, Chicago. 

A. Poole, Wheeling, W. Va. 

L. M. Parkinson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Homer Roberts Telo. Co., Chicago. 

H. G. Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. W. Rodormer, Chicago. 

A. F. Rosenberger, Chicago. 

J. A. Russell, Chicago. 

A. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Homer Roberts, Evanston, III. 

D. F. Rosenborough, Norfolk, Neb. 

W. O. Rhode, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. P. Reed, La Fayette, Ind. 

H. N. Remington, Peoria, Ill. 

J. F. Scott, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Swanson, South Bend, Ind. 

C. Schafer, Rochester, N. Y. 

M. L. Scoberg. Lincoln, Neb. 

E. Shelby, La Fayette, Ind. 

F. J. Skelley, Collinswood, Ohio. 

G. Scoville, Elyria, Ohio. 

M. Smith, Chicago. 

J. Stanton, Waterloo, Va. 

. 3 Scott, Elyria, Ohio. 

H. ’ Schafer, Chicago. 

T. Schoenberger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

23 Slemin, Rochester, N. Y. 
P. Shafer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

< “Matton, Topeka, Kan. 

~ Trimm, Chicago. 

_D. Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. W. Zabel, Chicago. 

. Taylor, Brookline, Mass. 

. A. Holf, Pittsburg, Pa. 

agner, La Fayette, Ind. 

. Wagner, Detroit, Mich. 

. Wilmot, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

- Wilkinson, Louisville, Ky. 

. Wiley, Chicago. 

. Willard, South Bend, Ind. 

. Woodworth, Chicago. 

. Wallis, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Townsertd, Toledo, Ohio. 

. Taylor, South Bend, Ind. 

Ward, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

fT. & Wright, Cleveland, "Ohio. 

M. McGravy, Sioux City, Towa. 

F. M. Fergerson. 1421 Broad St., Grinnell, Iowa 

O. Friburg, La Fayette, Ind. 

R. S. Mitten, Chicago. 

W. G. Peacock, Muskegon, Mich. 

V. V. Mann, South Bend, Ind. 

C. I. Lortte, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. R. Newhall, New York. 

H. M. Roade, Escanaba, Mich. 

E. Quigley, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. Seyler, Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. Stratford, Chicago. 

W. B. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 

W. C. Polk, Birmingham, Ala. 

A. E. Boqua, Fort Smith, Ark. 

C. F. Speed, Texarkana, Ark 

D. S. Parker, Pomona Valley, Cal. 

M. L. Pany, Dumuth, Ontario. 

F. Dagger, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

O. F. French, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C. 

J. A. Bortz, Nauvoo, Ia. 
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C. I. Arterburn, Kansas, III. 
W. R. Arsthorpe, Cairo, III. 
F. A. Bowdle, Chatham, Il. 
H. E. Attebery, Virden, III. 
J. W. Barrett, Pekin, IIl. 

H. C. Barbour, Ottawa, III. 
. S. Bowen, Savanna, III. 


B. Cheadle, Joliet, Ill. 
E. Daggett, Macon. Il. 
. S. Campbell, Tuscola, IIl. 
W. D. =... Janesville, Ill. 
S. Donaldon, Taylorville, Ill. 
L. Chapman, Newman, III. 
A. Nuttall, Chicago, Il. 
A. Cupin, Niantic, Ill. 

E. Darrow, Chicago, III. 

N. Fenn, Chicago, IIl. 

M. Erwins, Macomb, III. 
Ford, Mansfield, III. 

L. Farnam, Pawnee, III. 
. E. Farnam, Pawnee, III. 
. F. Farwell, Bloomington, III. 
FE. Farwell, Manchester, Ia. 
C. W. Forbes, Chicago, III. 
E. E. England, Mt. Pleasant, III. 
W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, III. 
W. E. Gart, Kenney, III. 
W. C. Fisher, Kankakee, III. 
G. H. Glass, Pekin, IIl. 
E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill. 
W. S. Hancock, Aurora, Ill. 
R. W. Hall, Westfield, Ii. 
E. W. Herman, Bethany, Ill. 
W. W. Halliday, Jacksonville, Ill. 
J. Hoobler, Streator, Il. 
L A. Herrick, Freeport, Ill. 
W. Johnson, Pittsfield, Ill. 
C. S. Hankins, Decatur, III. 
A. G. Neawley, Fulton, Ill. 
L. Lee, Champaign, III. 

M. G. Kellogg, Chicago, III. 

F. W. Kelley, Springfield, Ill. 
W. W. Lam, Arrowsmith, III. 
S. J. Kennedy, Rochelle, III. 
T. A. Legris, Kankakee, III. 

1. L. Mamer, Campus, III. 

©. E. Munday, Altamont, III. 
H. Martens, Peru, III. 
K. B. Miller, Chicago, Ill. 
Grace Maurice, Arrowsmith, III. 
R. D. McCulloch, Varna, Ill. 
A. W. Miller, Varna, III. 
W. J. McQuiston, Monmouth, II. 
H. W. Miller, Rock Island, III. 
J. W. Mount, Williamsville, II. 
J. A. Peterson, Manchester, la. 
W. S. Ramsey, Auburn, III. 
M. Pierce, Freeport, III. 
G. R. Pierce, Freeport, II. 
W. G. Olwin, Peoria, II]. 
C. R. Peel, Springfield, II. 
G. W. Pitcher, Galena, III. 
T. Scott, Petersburg, III. 
W. C. Scott, Petersburg, Ill. 
H. G. Schweitzer, Peoria, III. 
M. Savage, Champaign, III. 
A. C. Schuler, Paris, Ill. 

A. R. Patterson, Streator, III. 
i. C. Sabin, Clinton, II. 

. W. Shumel, Casey, Ill. 

A. Vint, Pekin, iil. 
- Valentine, Janesville, Il. 

T. Vaniman, Girard, II. 
6 Tucker, Virden, II. 
. Zinnel, Savanna, III. 
oo Campus, IIL. 

*. Wasson, Clinton, III. 
{ee Clinton, Ill. 
~ O. White. Princeton, Il. 

G. West, Pontiac, IIL. 
* 2 Batteman, Lowell, Ind. 
J. Brown, Danville, Ind. 

*, Bingham, Pedford, Ind. 

. Boylan, Detroit, Mich. 

. Browne, Winchester, Ind. 
=. Brailey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
~. Darnell, Elendal, Ind. 
ao Dorland, La Porte, Ind. 
’. Dorland, La Porte, Ind. 

. Cuppy, La Fayette, Ind. 
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D. Boynton, Pleasant Plains, III. 
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M. L. Clausan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. A. Frazee, Connersville, Ind. 
F. J. Goodwin, W. Lebanon, Ind. 
R. B. Gallup, Aurora, IIl. 
G. C. Hitt, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. L. Hasea, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. G. H. Klingler, Brazil, Ind. 
F. C. King, Logansport, Ind. 
M. B. Larimer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. E. Koontiz, Bremen, Ind. 
G. Kinzle, Decatur, Ind. 
A. C. Lindemuth, Richmond, Ind. 
L. Manin, Frankfort, Ind. 
L. B. Morris, Lafontania, Ind. 
M. Neubach, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. C. Norton, Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. M. Popp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
H. Phend, Nappanee, Ind. 
G. E. Spake, Monroeville, Ind. 
W. L. Shoots, Elkhart, Ind. 
J. W. Scott, Warsaw, Ind. 
C. R. Stoops, Nappanee, Ind. 
F. H. Sumner, Waynetown, Ind. 
F. M. Schirmeyer, Decatur, Ind. 
C. F. Stevens, Oakland City, Ind. 
A. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, Ind. 
F. S. Shoemaker, Bloomington, Ind. 
F. Staub, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. J. Uhl, Logansport, ™’ 
W. O. Taylor, Andrews, 
W. A. Wright, Hillsboro, Ind. 
N. H. Bratt, Davenport, Ia. 
W. E. Bryan, New Sharon, Ia. 
Mrs. W. E. Bryan, New Sharon, Ia. 
J. S. Bellamy, Knoxville, Ia. 
J. S. Appleman, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
N. F. Baker, Sioux City, Ia 
R. U. Bandy, Des Moines, Ia. 
G. N. Bandy, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. O. F. Blasier, Greene, Ia. 
O. F. Blasier, Greene, Ia. 
R. H. Carothers, Earlham, Ia. 
E. D. Chepmain, Maquoketa, Ia. 
H. A. Douglas, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
J. A. Duncan, Sioux City, Ia. 
C. G. Cockerill, Sioux City, Ia. 
C. C. Deering, Boone, Ia. 
W. H. Fowler, Pella, Ja. 
P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
W. F. Hutton, Holstein, Ia. 
H. H. Herr, Ottumwa, Ia. 
G. Hewes, Des Moines, Ia. 
C. A. Laubach, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
S. S. Lichty, Vinton, Ia. 
E. H. Martin, Webster City, Ia 
J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
C. W. Putlyman, Oscaloosa, la. 
J. H. Shoemaker, Waterloo, Ia. 
F. L. Wilson, Washington, Ia. 
Mrs. A. T. Whittle, Waterloo, Ia. 
A. T. Whittle, Waterloo, la. 
G. Crawford, Girard, Kans. 
A. A. Godard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
W. P. Hemphill, Topeka, Kans. 
M. G. Miller, Olatho, Kans. 
J. A. Plotner, Pittsburg, Kans. 
W. H. Nelson. Smith Center, Kans. 
C. H. Smith, Sioux City, Ia. 
J. A. Zimmerman, Valley Falls, Kans 
H. Bruce, Louisville, Ky. 
A. H. Bartin, Lancaster, Ky. 
R. E. Cooper, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
C. N. Caster, Owensboro, Ky. 
H. W. Gillis, Shelbyville, Ky. 
F. B. Jones, Louisville, Ky. 
H. C. Jones, Owensboro, Ky. 
R. T. Henderson, Henderson, Ky. 
F. G. Hoge, Elkton, Ky. 
G. Hirsch, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
J. L. Lynch, Nicholsville, Ky. 
J. C. Montieth, Louisville, Ky. 

A. Quisenberry, Austin, Ky. 

. B. Overly, Louisville, Ky. 

. G. Parker, Louisville, Ky. 

x. S. Shanklin, Lexington, Ky. 

’, J. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky. 

’. G. Turpin, Henderson, Ky. 

’. C. Davis, Walworth, Ky. 
*. Bromley, Heart, Mich. 

. W. Briggs, Dowagiac, Mich. 

J. 'p. Boylan, Detroit, Mich. 
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. Babcock, Quincy, Mich. 


. L. Jones, Alma, Mich. 

. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. H. Ide, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

% ™ Hinebaugh, Burr Oak, Mich. 

. C. Hinebaugh, Burr Oak, Mich. 

. M. Howard, Burr Oak, Mich. 

B. King, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

E. Land, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. © Ludington, Ishpeming, Mich. 

O. Morsman, Pontiac, Mich. 

M. A. Porter, Detroit, Mich. 

W. Robinson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. Slacey, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

R. C. Smith, Homer, Mich. 

W. L. Vivian, Alma, Mich. 

C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. B. Woodbury, Detroit, Mich. 

. F. Warner, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wing, Grass Lake, Mich. 
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Bes os Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. Jones, Meridian, Miss. 
H. Jones, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
_D. Smith, Jackson, Miss. 
. F. Adams, Joplin, Mo. 
_F. Barnet, Rutledge, Mo. 
H. Bassett, St. Louis, Mo. 
_F. Casey, St. Louis, Mo. 
. B. Chance, Centralia, Mo. 
7 Gary, Macon, Mo. 
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Galladay, Holden, Mo. 
R. Harns, St. Louis, Mo. 
re. E.. A. Hook, Appleton City, Mo. 

. A. Hook, Appleton City, Mo. 
5 Hughes, Hardin, Mo. 
. Harrison, St. Louis, Mo. 

S. Jones, Hannibal, Mo. 

- Kaiman, Kansas City, Mo. 

. McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo. 
ga Rebor, Jefferson City, Mo. 
. T. Neill, Clinton, Mo. 

. B. Roberts, St. Joseph, Mo. 

. Scott, Nelson, Mo. 

. Snider, Kansas City, Mo. 

. Haley, Clinton, Mont. 

. Ball, Billings, Mont. 

. Lane, Butte, Mont. 
Caman, Beatrice, Mont. 

. Hummel, Omaha, Neb. 

. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb. 

. Mathison, Lincoln, Neb. 

. Pollock, Omaha, Neb. 

. Stow, Omaha, Neb. 

. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 

. Swartz, Trenton, N. J. 
Douglas, New York City, N. Y. 
_H. Curran, New York City, N. Y 
. H. Ferris, Utica, N. Y. 

. Eaton, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hamond, Rome, N. Y. 

. B. Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y. 

. M. Strong, Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y. 

. Critchfield, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Wynne, Raleigh, N.C. 

. Middleton, Bottineau, N. D. 

. Allenworth, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Ainsworth, Dayton, Ohio. 

. Beem, Dunkirk, Ohio. 

. Beatty, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Beam, Columbus, Ohio. 
4s Barber, Wauseon, Ohio. 
H. R. Burter, Ada, Ohio. 

G. Adams, Millersburg, Ohio. 
J. Brailey, Jr., Toledo, Ohio. 
K. Davis, Middletown, Ohio. 
E. L. Coen, Vermillion, Ohio. 
F. Pp. Diemer, Napoleon, Ohio. 
N. A. Clark, ‘Ada, Ohio. 

C. E. D. McMiller, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Wm. Day, Bradford, Ohio. 

. Day, Bradford, Ohio. 
rs. W. Day, Bradford, Ohio. 
.W. Christian, Troy, Ohio 
. P. Folsom, Circleville, Ohio. 
ae Graham, Oberlin, Ohio. 

. E. Fuller, Clyde, Ohio. 

43 Hageman, Lorain, Ohio. 
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» Fe Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


_F, 
. Stratemeyer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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H. E. Graham, Cygnet, Ohio. 

W. B. Gregson, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
J. A. Giedeman, Sandusky, Ohio. 

. H. Fox, Union, Ohio. 

-€ Jones, Athens, Ohio. 

. Hyde, Warren, Ohio. 
% Hanna, Dayton, Ohio. 

ae 8 Harney, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio. 
. B. Hoge, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. K. Johnston, Sandusky, Ohio. 

. M. Herron, Millersburg, Ohio. 
_E. Hamblin, Toledo, Ohio. 

> ee Hollander, Newark, Ohio. 
‘> Kissner, Coshocton, Ohio. 
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Knapp, Belleview, Ohio. 
Leinard, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lathoure, Irvington, Ohio. 
Lee, Lima, Ohio. 
Matheany, Lima, Ohio. 
Miller, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Munsen, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
.% Miller, Warren, Ohio. 
Morrison, Toledo, Ohio. 
. Morse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Reed, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Rhodes, Fanesville, Ohio. 
. Newberry, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
dell, Springfield, Ohio. 
Palmer, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Robb, Springfield, Ohio. 
wens, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Pollock, Piqua, Ohio. 
. Schrader, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Sapp, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
. Stinson, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
. Smith, New Lexington, Ohio. 
. Thorpe, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Thompson, Hamilton, Ohio. 
. Ward, Mansfield, Ohio. 
. Wittenner, Mansfield, Ohio. 
jolfrom, Belleview, Ohio. 
Yoder, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
. Raupe, Wellston, Ohio. 
. Burlingham, Spartansburg, Pa. 
. Folwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Hall, Rochester, ra. 
. Lee, Washington, Pa. 
Malin, Harrisburg, Pa. 
cNeal, York, Pa. 
_B. Rudy, York, Pa. 
. E. Robb, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
GC. Splane, Pittsburg, Pa. 
e4 Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Thayen, Rochester, Pa. 
est, Allentown, Pa. 
, Areson, Harrisburg, Pa. ; i 
F. E. Rebnan, Brookings, S. D. : 
Harvey Myers, Memphis, Tenn., Memphis Telo. Co. : 
L. Lea, Nashville, Tenn. 5 ; 
M. F. ‘Wortham, Waco, Tex. 
J. B. Earle, Waco, Tex. 
rw A. Walker, San Antonio, Tex. 

. S. Schaffer, Waxahachie, Tex. 
BS Young, Beaumont, Tex. 
. W. Hammer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. W. Hammer, Salt Lake City, Tex. 
_W. Bames, Fairmont, W. Va. 
. C. Davis, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
, Huntington, W. Va. 
. Hartford, Charleston, W. Va. 
Von Ahnen, Appleton, Wis. 
Baer, Appleton, Wis. 
_D. Critchfield, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. W. Dilworth, Dewit, Wis. 
. Kneen, Bangor, Wis. 
McGellan, Appleton, Wis. 
. Van Nortwick, Appleton, Wis. 
. Ritter, Madison, Wis. 
Smith, Sioux City, Ta. . 
ater, Detroit, Wis. { 
_ Short, Walkerson, Wis. 
 Shweizer, La Crosse, Wis. 
. Van Linddlesworth, La Crosse, Wis. 
R. Watrous, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. C. Willitz, Janesville, Wis. 
. W. Wilder, Cambridge, Wis. 
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. F. Demers, Quebec, Canada. 
. Hoover, Green River, Ontario. 
.G. Sprague, Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


A GREAT CONVENTION. 


N EVER was a more enthusiastic and loyal convention 
held than that of the International Independent Tele- 
phone Association, which met at Chicago, June 4, 5 and 6. 
Coming on the heels of the many reports circulated by the 
Bell members of the Ananias Club to the effect that Inde- 
pendent companies were dickering with the monopoly 
preparatory to forming an alliance with the Bell in certain 
states, the decisive action of the convention and its no-sur- 
render spirit served both as a peculiarly crushing denial of 
such malicious tales and a ringing reaffirmation of perma- 
nent independence in the telephone world. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention left no doubt 
in the public mind that the blandishments of the Bell trust 
have had no effect on the Independent movement and its 
leaders—except, no doubt, to make them all the more deter- 
mined to continue the fight which is becoming more suc- 
cessful every day. And that, by the way, is the very reason 
why the Bell is so eager to establish amicable relations with 
Independent companies. The convention went squarely on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any agreement with 
the Bell or its licensees. The sentiment which led to the 
adoption of such a platform was manifested in other ways 
equally strong, for the feeling of “no compromise with the 
octopus” was in the air. Naturally enough, the firm impres- 
sion that the Bell is offering peace proposals through fear 
rather than love only strengthened the conviction that it is 
no time to parley with an enemy when you have him down 
after a hard battle—especially when it is self-evident that 
were the conditions reversed that enemy would be satisfied 
with nothing less than your heart’s blood. 

The International convention was a brilliant success. The 
attendance was unusually large and the spirit which dom- 
inated the proceedings was aggressive and hopeful of the 
future. The papers contributed and the discussions fur- 
nished proof that Independent telephone men are advancing 
rapidly in every branch of the business. Moreover, the 
delegates and visitors demonstrated that the movement con- 
tains wide-awake, brainy men of affairs, men typical of 
American enterprise and progress. 


The International association elected new officers to carry 
on the work for the ensuing year. The administration head- 
ed by Theodore Gary, the new president, enters upon its 
duties under favorable auspices and should make a splendid 
record. Mr. Gary has done much for Independent telephony 
in Missouri, where he has organized a fine system, and he 
brings to his task the qualities which should insure a suc- 
cessful administration. TELEPHONY wishes the new officers 
God-speed in their work, and, as ever, stands ready to co- 
operate for the good of the cause, however possible. 

TELEPHONY is gratified to be able to present to its read- 
ers a complete report of the great convention of 1907 in 
this issue, to accomplish which task the publication of the 
June number has been delayed a week. 

Here’s a great big hope that the Independent movement 
will find the coming year the best of its history! 


BELL PROPOSAL REJECTED. 


T HE hope of the Bell interests to induce the Independ- 
ents of Indiana and Ohio to form a compact looking 
to a working agreement between the two forces has been 
shattered. At the annual convention of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held at Indianapolis, May 
15 and 16, decisive action was taken against any such plan. 
Coming after the Bell press bureau has gleefully forecasted 
the success of the proposed merger, the decisive turn-down 
proved a bitter disappointment to the would-be “peace com- 
misisoners.”’ 

After a thorough discussion, the convention not only re- 
jected the proposed arrangement but amended the by-laws 
of the association so that hereafter any Independent com- 
pany having Bell connections shall not be permitted to be- 
come a member of the organization. It was also decided 
that any company now a member of the association who is 
detected forming Bell connection shall forfeit that member- 
ship at once. As an effective rebuke to the Bell proposal 
the Indiana convention certainly left nothing to be desired. 

So ended. the efforts of the Bell to lure the Independents 
into a cleverly contrived trap. As TELEPHONY pointed out 
in the May issue, there was extreme danger in the Inde- 
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pendents accepting the Bell proposal, and it was the part 
of wisdom to pass by on the other side. It was several 
months ago that the Bell agents began to lay their plans. 
The first meeting was arranged by T. P. Sylvan of the 
Central Union Telephone Company, a Bell licensee, who 
requested a meeting with the Independent men of Indiana 
at Fort Wayne. At this conference the Bell people opened 
negotiations for an agreement with the Independents 
whereby the latter should have a clear field in the operation 
of local exchanges where they had most of the business on 
the condition that the Bell had the long-distance business. 
As soon as the proposal was submitted the Bell agents 
spread the report broadcast that the plan was accepted. 
Not only in Indiana, but in Ohio, the story was circulated 
that the “Independents had sold out to the Bell,” and that 
competition was at an end. This was counting the 
chickens before they were hatched with a vengeance, for as 
soon as the proposition was generally discussed indignant 
dissent came from Independents all over the country. 

The danger signs were alarmingly prominent the more 
closely the Independent leaders investigated the Bell propo- 
sition. For years the Bell had refused to admit there was 
any competition in the telephone business, and would noi 
recognize the existence of the Independent movement. 
When the monopoly came “bearing gifts” it looked too sus- 
picious; the indications savored strongly of a plot to dis- 
organize the Independent industry, and, in short, it looked 
reasonable that if it was a good thing for the Bell it 
must be a bad thing for the opposition. So the plan was 
declined with thanks. Having won supremacy the Indiana 
Independents mean to keep it and, needless to say, Ohio 
will follow that example. 

£ 


BELL HAS NEW PRESIDENT. 


T HE Bell monopoly—officially known as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company—has a new presi- 
dent. Frederick Perry Fish, of Boston, who was head of 
the concern six years, has been succeeded by Theodore N. 
Vail, of Lyndonville, Vt. The change was made at a special 
meeting of the board of directors held at Boston April 30. 
As usual, formal statements were given out to the public 
that no friction or trouble of any kind caused the change 
in the presidency, but that Mr. Fish had desired for several 
years to retire and enjoy a much-needed rest. All of which 
may be true, but it did not put a stop to a vast number of 
rumors that were generally along the line that the executive 
management of the Bell trust was changed because its 
policy has net been altogether pleasing to the directors and 
stockholders. The fact, too, that.-Mr. Fish was receiving 
the salary of $100,000 a year for guiding the affairs of the 
Bell combine was a strong and compelling reason for the 
belief that all was not so harmonious as the official state- 
ment endeavored to prove. There are not many men in this 
country who would voluntarily surrender a position paying 
twice the salary of the President of the United States, and 





the inference is drawn that before Mr. Fish’s divorce from’ 


the Bell management was accomplished there must have 
been a strong intimation that it would be wise to select an- 
other head. So Mr. Fish retires from the presidency, and 
returns to his place in the legal department of the mon- 
opoly whence he was graduated to the executive depart- 
ment in 1901. 

That many believed there was foundation for the report 
of friction in the Bell camp is evidenced by the fact that the 
stock slipped back four points when the news of the change 
became known. During his term of office, Mr. Fish carried 
on the policy of intolerance that has made the Bell com- 
bination so obnoxious to the telephone public. Refusing to 
acknowledge the right of anybody else to engage in the 
telephone business, the Fish administration has left no stone 
unturned to discredit the Independent telephone forces in 
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everyway. By fair and foul means—mostly the latter, too— 
it was the bigoted policy of the A. T. & T. to use all con- 
ceivable methods to ruin existing Independent companies 
and stifle those in process of formation. This dog-in-the- 
manger course of procedure inevitably acted as a boomerang 
in many respects, and it is hinted that the more prudent men 
in the Bell councils reached the conclusion that a change in 
executive management was advisable. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Vail, the new president will see 
the wisdom of adopting a broader policy. For the benefit 


‘of the telephone industry as a whole this is necessary. The 


Bell magnates must realize by this time that Independent 
telephony is here to stay, and that no rabidly partisan, one- 
sided, “rule or ruin” plan of opposition can crush it out of 
existence. If such a result were possible it would have been 
achieved under the Fish regime. 

Theodore N. Vail, the new president of the parent Bell, 
is a wealthy man, who has made his fortune in the telephone 
and street railway business. When a young man he was a 
telegraph operator. Since acquiring wealth he has divided 
his time between Boston, New York and Lyndonville, Vt., 
where he maintains a fine country place. He has been a 
member of the directorate of the A. T. & T. several years, 
and at one time was president of the New York operating 


company which is a subsidiary.of the Bell combination. In 


Wall street the impression prevails that Mr. Vail was made 
president in response to the belief that New York financial 
interests should be in eloser touch with the direction of the 
Bell affairs. In this connection the report that the Mackay 
interests, owning 75,000 shares, dictated Vail’s selection, is 
given considerable credence. 

From the Independents’ standpoint the retirement of Mr. 
Fish is of no little interest. In discussing its significance, 
James B. Hoge, the late president of. the International 
association, said: “I think that while Mr. Fish may have 
been due for retirement, his passing still has some signifi- 
cance as to the changed tactics of the Bell people. They 
have evidently abandoned the ruinous competitive policy, 
and to my mind both the Independents and the Bell will 
profit thereby. There has undoubtedly been a great change 
going on in the inner councils of the Bell, and I think we 
have seen the end of the rate cutting policy designed to 
squelch the Independent movement. It will be better for 
everyone engaged in the telephone business.” 





THE TELEPHONE AND RAILROADS. 


N IKOLA TESLA, the electrical expert, is of the opinion 
that the use of the telephone in connection with the 
running of railroad trains will add so much to the safety 
of railway travel that public sentiment will soon demand 
the adoption of that safeguard. In a communication to the 
New York Times, Mr. Tesla dwelt on the value of wireless 
signals on railroads and commented on the superior utility 
of the telephone for such service. While he believes that 
the widest field of application for wireless telegraphy is the 
conveyance to moving trains of such information as is in- 
dispensable for keeping the traveler in touch with the 
world, and predicts that “in the near future a telegraph 
printer of news, a stock-ticker, a telephone, and other kin- 
dred appliances, will form parts of the regular wireless 
equipment of a railroad train,” Mr. Tesla regards the tele- 
phone as the best possible safety contrivance for future rail- 
roading. He says that the railroads are rapidly adopting 
electric motor power thus placing themselves in position to 
take advantage of all sorts of signaling devices. In his 
opinion the telephone is the best of these, as it will enable 
the engineer or conductor of a train to call up any other 
train or any station along the track and obtain full and un- 
mistakable information and thus reduce the liability of 
collisions. 

In every industry where time is a factor—and where is it 
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not?—the value of the telephone as a safeguard to life as 
well as property is becoming more apparent every day. 

Admiral H. N. Mannly, of the United States navy, who 
was one of the American representatives at the international 
conference on the subject of wireless telegraphy, says that 
since the adjournment of the conference, so much advance- 
ment has been made in wireless telephony that it is now 
possible to communicate by telephone at sea a distance of 
thirty miles. Navat engineers are of the opinion that wire- 
less telephony is adapted more to marine use than to use 
on land, as it would be more expensive and less effective 
on land than at sea. 





INDEPENDENT GROWTH IN OHIO. 


. ie soil of the Buckeye state is annually proving its 
fertility for the development of Independent telephony. 
During the last year the Independent companies in Ohio 
increased their number of subscribers 42,000, which brings 
the total to 290,400. This gratifying information is con- 
tained in a statement issued by Frank L. Beam, president of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, which inci- 
dentally discloses the fact that in 1905 the number of Inde- 
pendent telephones in the state was 196,937. Thus in two 
years the movement has planted 93,463 Independent tele- 
phones in that state. This is truly a splendid showing, and 
a fine testimonial to the efficient work of the state associa- 
tion managed by President Beam and his associates. 

Accompanying his statistical statement, President Beam 
sent out strong denials of the reports circulated by the Bell 
that the monopoly was about to absorb the strong Inde- 
pendent companies of Ohio and Indiana. These denials are 
contained in letters from James S. Brailey, Jr president of 
the United States Telephone Company, Cleveland, and C-. 
D. Young, president of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
of Delaware. These letters are conclusive. «After branding 
the Bell reports as false, Mr. Brailey says: “By presenting 
a solid front the Independent telephone interests in this 
state are not only indestructible but they are supreme. I 
hope to see the time come in the very near future when 
every Independent company in the state will agree in mat- 
ters of mutual interest to act with the state association and 
to act only through the association. When such a thing is 
accomplished our securities and properties will be largely 
increased in value, and our future success will be even 
greater than our present success.” 

Regarding the reported action of the Marion County Tele- 
phone Company in buying the Central Union (Bell) ex- 
changes in that county, the latter agreeing to retire from the 
local field, President Beam says: ‘This method of dealing 
with the opposition is wrong in principle and bound to 
injuriously affect Independent telephone interests through 
out the state.” \ 

In Indiana the same proposition was turned down by the 
state association, as related elsewhere in this issug of 
TELEPHONY. . 





BELL AT ITS OLD TRICKS. 


Wri clock-like regularity the Bell publicity bureau 
circulates the story that some one of the big Inde- 
pendent telephone companies has wearied of the strife and 
is about to surrender to the Bell system. Sometimes these 
reports are sent out in the spring and concern eastern In- 
dependents; on other occasions they crop up in the fall 
and relate to western companies. Anyway, not a year 
passes that the Bell does not float a choice line of these 
rumors, calculated to shake public confidence in the Inde- 
pendent movement and picture the Bell as a hundred-armed 
octopus raking business competitors into its maw day after 
day. The Bell aspires to be an octopus certainly, but its 
tentacles have not been capturing much of late despite the 
reports circulated by its press bureau. 
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Within the past few weeks the Bell press agents have 
widely spread the report that the trust was about to absorb 
the three following Independent companies: 

The Milwaukee Independent Telephone Company. 

The Indianapolis Telephone Company, and tributary In- 
dependent lines. 

The Home Telephone Company of Detroit and other 
Independent concerns in Michigan. 

Elaborate stories of how the Bell was about to secure 
control of these companies have flooded the country, and on 
the theory that a lie travels faster than the truth it is 
possible their denials have not yet caught up with the 
allegations. In every instance the reports of surrender to 
the Bell have been branded as false by the heads of the 
companies involved. H. D. Critchfield, president of the 
Milwaukee Independent Telephone Company, has the fol- 
lowing to say of the report that the Bell has acquired an 
interest in that concern: 

“Such statements are absolutely and unqualifiedly false, 
without a shadow of foundation, and such rumors are only 
in line with the general policy pursued by the Bell telephone 
organization since the inception of the Independent tele- 
phone movement. The Bell telephone company is not in a 
position to buy any Independent telephone property, as is 
evidenced by the fact that three year notes recently floated 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company cost it 
approximately 14 per cent per annum; that even if Inde- 
pendents would sell to the Bell company, it could not pur- 
chase, for it has not the money and cannot afford to pay 
that rate of interest to buy telephone properties which, ac- 
cording to the statements of the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany, only earn 6 per cent on the actual investment. The 
best evidence that the Wisconsin Telephone Company and 
the Bell sub-licensees generally, are afraid of the Inde- 
pendent movement, is their persistent, continuous agitation 
and misrepresentation of the business. If the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company is satisfied that we are not going to 
build our plant, why does it continue to fill the press and 
flood the banking institutions and other monied interests 
with nonsensical literature which is usually also misleading ? 
This conduct would seem to indicate a fear of the estab- 
lishment of our plant, not in keeping with their claim of 
immunity. Our plant will be built and operated, just as we 
have said it would.” 

Concerning the rumor that the Bell has purchased the 
Independent lines in Indiana, A. C. Lindemuth,, president 
of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association, says: 
“No such deal has been made or is contemplated. This 
rumor has probably originated from the fact that recently 
certain Bell representatives have proposed to abandon the 
entire local telephone field in Indiana to the Independent 
companies upon conditions that the Independents take care 
of the Bell long-distance business within the state.” 

In Detroit, W. D. Woodbury, general manager of the 
Home Telephone Company and also of the Inter-State 
Long-Distance Telephone Company, is the man who nails 
the canard that the Bell has bought up that company and 
the Michigan Independent interests. He said: “Yes, I 
have seen the article to the effect that we were to be 
gobbled up by that octopus. It is only a joke, and if it 
was not such an old chestnut and had not bobbed up at such 
frequent intervals, this business of the Bell absorbing the 
Independent telephone companies, I might laugh myself, 
but the fact is I am getting rather blasé regarding this 
matter. It is a case of the press bureau of the Beil inter- 
ests getting busy again. The statements that our compan\ 
in Detroit, and other companies in Michigan, together 
with companies in Indiana, are going to the Bell, is almos* 
too ridiculous to warrant even a passing denial. The Home 
Telephone Company is controlled by a voting trust. This 


voting trust is for a period of ten years and was formed 
for the purpose of keeping control of the company away 
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from the Bell. It would be impossible for the Home com- 
pany to go to the Bell. The same interests that control the 
Home company of Detroit are in the controlling interest in 
the Kansas City Home Telephone Company and .the Kin- 
loch Telephone Company of St. Louis, are laryely interested 
in the United States Telephone Company of Cleveland, the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company of Cleveland, and the Home 
Telephone Company .of Toledo, and are also directly in 
control of the Inter-State Long-Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, which is a $15,000,000 corporation recently estab- 
lished to give long-distance service in Michigan, and to 
build such exchanges and toll lines as may be necessary to 
complete the system of telephone communication in this 
state. The Inter-State company is also controlled by a 
voting trust, which consists of Max Koehler, vice-president 
of the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Railroad; C. 
Marquard Forster, chairman of the board of the Missouri 
Lincoln Trust Company, also of St. Louis; Fred T. Moran, 
Detroit; W. B. Woodbury, Detroit; George E. Lawson, 
vice-president of the People’s State Bank of Detroit; with 
the Detroit Trust Company as registrar, transfer agent, etc., 
so it would be impossible to dispose of the Inter-State Long- 
Distance Telephone Company. Outside of Detroit, in 
Michigan, the Bell interests are out-numbered by the Inde- 
pendents, and the local and long-distance lines of the Inde- 
pendents are superior in Ohio and Indiana. The Bell 
company has expended millions in a useless attempt to stifle 
competition and is to-day paying the freight. The Bell 
long-distance has canceled orders for millions of pounds of 
copper which Independent telephone companies have bought 
eagerly in the present stringency in copper. So, consider- 
ing all the facts, this, as I say, makes the story of the Bell 
interests gobbling up the Independent telephone companies 
around the country rather amusing, especially in view of the 
fact that the investment in Independent telephone property 
aggregates nearly $400,000,000, which is in excess of the 
investment by the Bell interests. In many states in the 
Union there is little or no field left for the Bell and there 
are many cities in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan which have 
er no Bell service and the likelihood is there never 
will be.” 

The destruction of these claims made by the Bell—that 
the Independents are striking their colors—however, will 
probably not discourage the trust’s press bureau, for every 
so often it repeats these unfounded statements regardless 
of consequences. It is well, though, to spike these attempts 
to discredit the movement as often as they are made. 





DO THINGS WELL. 

“ is one thing which is ever worth doing well. 

That thing which you do each moment of your life is 
the one. Remember, not that, thing you have done; not that 
task you are going to do; but the one thing you are doing. 
That is it. It matters not if it be following the plow; if it 
be directing some great enterprise, or whether you are 
doing the drudgery of office work, or writing a book or 
reading one, or doing any one thing which is the lot of 
someone to perform.” 

The above very good advice is from a publication called 
Opportunity, and should be taken to heart by every reader 
of TELEPHONY. We are all prone to put things off until 
to-morrow, or do them in a half-hearted way. We should 
‘lo each piece of work as it comes.to us and do it well. 


MISSOURI INDEPENDENTS MEET. 

A very successful convention was held by the Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association which met at Kansas 
City, May 8 and 9. The convention met at the Coates 
House and was attended by prominent telephone men from 
all parts of the state. Many interesting and useful papers 





were presented, and a resolution was passed by the conven- 
tion inviting all Independent telephone people in the state to 
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attend the next convention, which will be held at the Coates 
House in Kansas City next spring. 

The convention ended with a banquet at the Coates house. 
About 250 telephone men sat down to the table. The menu 
card was unique in that each dish was given some name 
technically significant to the trade. Mayor H. M. Beards- 
ley, James A. Plotner and James A. Reed, Kansas City; 
Dr. S. T. Neill, Clinton; E. J. Roth, Chicago, and M. L. 
Golladay, of Holden, were the principal speakers. 

The association elected the following officers: President, 
Houch McHenry, Jefferson City; secretary and treasurer, 
George Schweer, Windsor. 


VIRGINIA INDEPENDENTS MEET. 

The Virginia Independent Telephone Association held 
its first annual convention at Norfolk, Va., May 21 and 22. 
The meeting was held at the Lorraine Hotel, and was 
attended by delegates from companies all over the state. 
There are upwards of forty Independent companies in the 
state and the new association starts out with fine prospects 
of development and helpfulness. One of the important 
questions discussed was the building of long-distance toll 
lines, which was referred to a committee to be appointed 
by the president, who will report at a special meeting to be 
held during the summer. A number of interesting papers 
were read, after which the convention selected W. N. 
McAnge, of Suffolk, as delegate to the International con- 
vention at Chicago. F. W. Davie, of Lawrenceville, was 
chosen alternate. The following officers of the association 
were elected: President, Albert -Parlett, Bristol; vice- 
presidents, F. F. Marbury, Alexandria; W. N. McAnge, 
Suffolk; secretary-treasurer, B. L. Fisher, Rocky Mount; 
executive committee, C. Fred Bonney, Norfolk; George 
B. Keezel, Keezeltown; Albert Parlett, Bristol; W. N. 
McAnge, Suffolk; F. W. Devie, Lawrenceville. 

After the convention adjourned the delegates attended 
the Jamestown Exposition. 


WEST VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 


The West Virginia Independent Telephone Association 
held its annual convention at Wheeling, W. Va., May Io. 
The meeting was well attended, and proved to be instructive 
and helpful to those present. At the morning session papers 
were read by Frank B. Hall, Rochester, Pa., on “Standard 
Construction”; Frank Hart, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny Telephone Company, on “Value of 
Good Toll Lines”; W. C. Handlan, general manager of the 
National Telephone Company, of Wheeling, on “Pooling of 
Toll Lines”; J. Walter Barnes, Fairmont, on “The Folly 
of the Sub-Licensee,” and by L. H. Hutchinson, general 
manager of the Huntington Mutual Telephone Compnay, on 
“Our Employes.” At the afternoon session J. W. Downs, 
general manager of the Buckhannon Telephone Company, 
read a paper on “The Right of Territory,” and A. C. Davis, 
of Parkersburg, general manager of the West Virginia 
Western Telephone Company, discussed “Independent Tele- 
phone Securities.” T. B. Lee, general manager of the State 
Mutual Telegraph and Telephone Company, read a paper on 
“Rural Telephones.” E. D. Schade, of Johnstown, Pa., 
addressed the convention on “Toll Traffic.” 

At the election of officers A. C. Davis, of Parkersburg, 
was elected president, and W. C. Handlan, of Wheeling, 
secretary. Vice-presidents were elected as follows: First 
district, J. H. Wise, of Cameron; second district, William 
Line, of Morgantown; third district, J. W. Downs, of 
Buchannon; fourth district, Hugh Amos, of Pine Grove; 
fifth district, Lon H. Hutchison, of Huntington. Lloyd 
Beeghly, of Weston, was chosen treasurer, and J. W. 
Barnes a member of the advisory board. 

The following executive committee was named: A. C. 
Davis, W. C. Handlan, J. W. Barnes, Lon H. Hutchison, 
E. K. Hertford. 

















CHICAGO TELEPHONE REPORT 


An Exhaustive Review of the Telephone Situation as Submitted to the City Council 


By D. C. Jackson, W. H. Crumb and G. W. Wilder 


(TeLEePuony herewith presents the second half of this important contribution to telephone literature, which is the result of a thorough investigation of conditions in Chi- 
cago by a special commission of experts engaged by the city council. The first installment of the report appeared in the May issue. TELEPHONY is the first publication to print 
verbatim this comprehensive study of telephone conditions in the second largest city of the. country, and believes the space devoted to the matter is justified by its great 
significance to the industry. The commission’s findings with regard to service, rates and their regulation are worthy of close scrutiny. The May and June numbers of 
TELEPHONY, therefore, should be carefully preserved by all students of telephone conditions,—Ep. } 














ITI. phone Company as far as the time afforded us would war- 
rant, and have given considerable attention to its methods 
“ “page ; : of operating. 

The application of the Chicago Telephone Company dif- The book value of the entire fixed plant, including real 
fers from the application of the Manufacturers’ Company in estate and buildings, of the Chicago Telephone Company on 
consisting essentially of an application for a renewal or ex- December 31, 1905, aggregated, according to the report of 
tension of franchise for twenty years, by a company now in the city auditor, $15,827,033.42. The company’s construc- 






THE APPLICATION OF THE CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
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the position of operating an extensive telephone plant in tion account for the year 1906, to be added thereto, amount- 
the city of Chicago. We have directed our attention very ed to $3,343,673.88 according to the statement of the com- 
fully to the reasonableness of the provisions in the fran- pany’s auditor. The city auditor has examined these expendi- 
chise asked for by this company, and especially those pro- tures and traced the charges, and has found that they are 
visions that relate to the proposed schedule of rates, the properly posted and agree with the statement submitted. 
regulation of rates by the city council, and compensation Our examination of the plant leads us to believe that the 
to the city. figures are correct. 

We have also inspected the plant of the Chicago Tele- Subtracting $700,000, which was written off by the com- 
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pany for éepreciation for the year 1906, makes a total book 
value for fixed plant, including real estate and buildings, at 
the opening of 1907 of $18,470,707.30. This is the valua- 
tion shown on the books of the company for the entire sys- 
tem, which gives service to 170,834 telephone inside and 
outside of ths limits of the city of Chicago, of which 131,747 
(on January 1, 1907) are within the limits of the city. The 
plant includes an extensive development of interurban lines, 
which lead between the various cities and villages in a dis- 
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SHOWING THE EXCHANGES AND 
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trict surrounding Chicago that is shown in our Map No.3. 
This district extends northward to the Wisconsin state line, 
westward about forty-five miles from the Chicago city lim- 
its, and southeastward into the state of Indiana. 

Within the limits of the city of Chicago the company has 
in operation a large number of closely interconnected ex- 
change offices of which the company’s records show that 
the largest (called Central office) gives (on January 1, 
1907) service to 6,268 subscribers’ lines with 14,274 con- 
nected telephones, while the smallest, which is a neigh- 
borhood exchange and is called Mont Clare, gives (on Jan- 
uary I, 1907) service to nine subscribers’ lines with 24 tele - 
phones connected. Our Map No. 1 shows the locations of 
these various exchanges and the outlines of the several dis- 
tricts particularly served by each. In various instances 
several exchange designations are included in one exchange 
office. This makes it possible to limit each switchboard on 
which the talking connections of subscribers’ lines are made 
to a size that comes within the reasonable reach of the 
young women operators and to confine the subscribers’ num- 
bers to not exceeding four numerals, thereby aiding in main- 
taining the speed and accuracy of operating. 


An instance of this introduction of more than one ex- 
change designation into a single building is found at the 
exchange office located at 100 Washington street, which 
is called Central, and which has become crowded and is 
now being extended by the installation in an adjoining build- 
ing erected by the Chicago Telephone Company of an addi- 
tional complete unit of switchboards and wire frames. The 
latter switchboard will be designated as the Randolph ex- 
change, though it is substantially one with the Central 
switchboard. The necessary extra expense required for this 
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complete additional equipment is justified in order to bring 
the sérvice up to a proper degree of efficiency. 

Also, in other exchange offices different designations are 
used to indicate whether the lines are arranged for con- 
nection with one, two, four or ten telephones, the different 
designations being introduced particularly for the purpose 
of giving the operators information which is necessary to 
the most rapid and accurate handling of the talking con- 
nections. For instance, in the North exchange office, one- 
party direct and two-party lines are designated as North ex- 
change, four-party lines are designated as Dearborn ex- 
change, and ten-party lines are designated by the exchange 
designation Black and White, thus making four separate 
designations for the lines entering the North office. 

Zach of the important offices of the company affords 
such illustrations of processes intended for improving or 
maintaining the service at a high quality. Our examina- 
tion and observation of the service given to its subscribers 
by the Chicago Telephone Company shows tnat it is of good 
quality in comparison with the service of other great cities. 

Much attention is given by the company to the selection 
and instruction of applicants for operators’ positions, and 
they are constantly supervised after aw are placed on duty. 
The accompanying Photograph No. 1, which shows a part 
of the Central exchange office and force on regular duty 
during the afternoon of a weekday, illustrates the manner 
in which the supervision of operators is provided for. The 
young women seated ‘in a row at the left hand are operators 
in position at the switchboard for making talking connec- 
tions between the lines of subscribers. Whenever a call 
comes in from a subscriber, a small signal lamp lights in 
front of one of the operators. She thereupon places her- 
self in communication with the calling subscriber, learns his 
wishes, and executes them by making suitable connections 
to enable him to get into communication with the desired 
person. The women who are to be seen standing in the 
photograph, are supervisors, each of whom has the duty of 
watching the performance of several operators, directing 
them or assisting them as may be needed. Each supervisor 
is provided with apparatus so that she can get into com- 
munication with any calling subscriber for the purpose of 
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Photograph No. 1. 


quickly adjusting any mistakes or misunderstandings which 
may arise through errors or haste of either subscriber or 
operator. 

Photograph No. 2 shows a portion of the rear of the 
same switchboard, and illustrates the complexity of the 
apparatus and wiring that is necessary for use in telephone 
service. 

When considered from the standpoint of ideally perfect 
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service, there are various directions in which improvement 
may be and should be effected in the service of the Chicago 
Telephone Company. At times the service seems to be 
unnecessarily slow, and too many operators’ mistakes which 
result in connecting a calling subscriber with the wrong 
number, disconnections of talking subscribers, etc., are 
made. Other faults, considered from the standpoint of ideal 
service, seem to reside in the difficulty of operators in 
receiving the directions of calling subscribers, and the in- 
distinct manner in which the operators often answer calls. 
The latter faults may be due either to insufficient training 
of the operators, or to imperfections in the speech transmit- 
ting and receiving apparatus. The other faults of the op- 
erators, in our opinion, can be reduced by more effective 
methods of making and recording the results of inspections 
of operators’ werk. Permanent records of the details of 
each operator's work, as shown by frequent inspections, 
ought to be given a place of greater importance, and these 
records ought to be under the constant scrutiny of a vigi- 
lant traffic manager which is responsible for the employ- 
ment of the operating force. 

The complaints of the business methods and service of 
the Chicago Telephone Company which have come to our 











Photograph No. 2. 

attention from various sources, including the transcript of 
the proceedings of your committee, lead us to the opinion 
that too much time is allowed by the Chicago Telephone 
Company to elapse between the dates subscribers’ orders are 
given for telephones and the dates when the telephones are 
installed, and, also, too much time is lost or inconvenience 
caused the subscribers in the work of correcting faults of 
apparatus and lines. The company apparently does not prop- 
erly follow up complaints or keep a proper permanent record 
of these matters. In our opinion it is essential to the mainten- 
ance of perfect service that full permanent records shall be 
kept of all instances of defects arising in apparatus and 
lines, and the length of time elapsing before each defect 
is removed, and that such records shall be constantly be- 
fore a competent superintendent of maintenance and his su- 
perior officers. Such records are a part of those which 
would come under the supervision of the city comptroller 
in the form of ordinance outlined by Mr. Hovne. 

In case a franchise is granted to the Chicago Telephone 
Company, or any other company, by the honorable mayor 
and city council, under terms corresponding to the ordi- 
nance outlined by Mr. Maclay Hoyne, in which we herein 
concur, the most important sources of faulty service that 
now exist will be removed. At the present time the serv- 
ice of the company is overwhelmed by a tremendous num.- 
ber of unavailing calls. that is, calls from the subscrihers 
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which never become completed messages on account of 
the called lines being busy, or through some similar con- 
tingency. As pointed out in our discussion of measured 
rates versus flat rates, these unavailing calls can be greatly . 
reduced by the general introduction of measured rates; and 
the extinction of the ten-party lines with their common 
nuisance of mutual interference, to which a large portion 
of ten-party subscribers are subject, will aid in the same 
direction. The ten-party line traffic is particularly disturb- 
ing to the service because it is inevitably slow and subject 
to error. Under the present method of operation, it has 
been found that on an average it requires approximately 44 
seconds for a subscriber to one of the higher grades of serv- 
ice to get communication with a ten-party line subscriber, 
and only 26 seconds to get communication with a subscriber 
in his own grade. 

In the foregoing enumeration of the book value of the 
property of the company, it is pointed out that the value 
there given relates to the whole property of the company. 
The proportion of the book value on January I, 1907, that 
pertains to property of the company within the limits of 
the city of Chicago, is estimated by the engineering de- 
partment of the company to be $14,240,.728.41 for fixed 
plant, real estate and buildings. The time which has been af- 
forded us has been too short for us to undertake the ap- 
praisal of the property and verification of this estimate, as 
that would occupy additional weeks of time; but our inspec- 
tions of the plant, as far as we have been able to make 
them, indicate that the actual value of the plant, real estate 
and buildings, within the city of Chicago, aggregates fully 
the figure given. In fact, the figure given seems to us an 
undervaluation of the plant, which was built largely dur- 
ing the times of low prices, and that an equally effective 
plant could not be built to-day for that figures, or, indeed, 
for less than 25 to 35 per cent more. 

The company also owns extensive’ outfits of construc- 
tion material on hand, tools,:téams, furniture and fixtures, 
which the books of the company at the opening of 1907 
valued at $602,148.30. We have not had an opportunity 
to verify this figure, but our inspection indicates that prob- 
ably half of the amount pertains to the business within the 
city. 

The application of the Chicago Telephone Company is 
complicated by the license contract which the company has 
with the American Bell Telephone Company, and also the 
contract with the Western Electric Company whereby the 
latter company acts as purchasing agent for the Chicago 
Telephone Company. We have therefore given extended 
consideration to these two points. 

The contract with the American Bell Telephone Company 
extends back to the early days of the Chicago Telephone 
Company’s existence, and was originally drawn to cover 
various business relations based on the exclusive license 
of the Chicago Telephone Company to operate within its 
territory under the fundamental Bell and other telephone 
patents. The contract originally included royalty charges 
at a figure which would be extremely high to-day, but these 
have been gradually reduced. The earlier patents have been 
expiring from time to time. and the contract has been cor- 
respondingly modified. The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany continues to furnish and maintain the telephone trans- 
mitters (with accompanying induction coils) and receivers 
used by the Chicago Telephone Company, and to perform 
other services besides licensing the latter company to oper- 
ate under existing patents, and the payment for these serv- 
ices and the license is being made by the Chicago Telephone 
Company at the rate of 4% per cent of its gross receipts. 
The amount paid during the year 1906 aggregated $351.- 
860.68 for the entire territory of the Chicago Telephone 
Company, according to the statement of the company’s 
auditor, of which $282,264.32 was paid on account of the 
business within the city of Chicago. 
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The Chicago Telephone Company reports that it had in 
use and in stock during the year 1906 an average of nearly 
195,000 telephone sets in its entire area, and we estimate 
that over 150,000 of these were on account of the Chicago 
business. These telephone sets, each comprising a transmit- 
ter, receiver and induction coil, are worth approximately 
three dollars per set, and are furnished and partially main- 
tained free to the Chicago Telephone Company by the 
American Bell Telephone Company, under its contract. The 
depreciation on these is large, and it is generally considered 
that the average life does not exceed a period of between 
six and ten years, so that the depreciation allowed should 
be between ten and sixteen per cent. A maintenance fig- 
ure of three and one-half per cent per year is, small for 
the part of the American Bell Telephone Company.  In- 
terest, insurance and taxes will probably cost eight and one- 
half per cent more. Taking an average rate of twelve per 
cent for depreciation, making due allowance for the scrap 
value, and allowing eight and one-half per cent for inter- 
est, insurance and taxes (of which two and one-half per 
cent is allowed for the latter two items), and three and one- 
half per cent for maintenance, makes a total annual item of 
cost to the American Bell Telephone Company that amounts 
to twenty-four per cent of their first value of three dollars 
per set. As the Chicago Telephone Company, in the Chi- 
cago business, has now (January 1, 1907) more than 131,- 
ooo telephones in actual use, we assume that our estimate 
of an average of 150,000 complete telephone sets in use and 
in stock during 1906, is approximately correct, though we 
have not had time to verify this figure. At three dollars 
per set, the total value of these 150,000 sets is $450,000, and 
twenty-four per cent of this amount is $108,000, which is a 
fair payment to the American Bell Telephone Company for 
furnishing these instruments. This leaves a balance of ap- 
proximately $174,000 in the license account. 

The Chicago Telephone Company urges that they get the 
value of this sum through the engineering work which is 
done for them by the American Bell Telephone Company 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, which 
is an offshoot of the American Bell Telephone Company, 
and also through the associations with the other great Bell 
telephone operating companies, and especially the companies 
at New York, Boston and Philadelphia, from whom they 
are at liberty to ask for information through their Bell 
Telephone Company relations. The company’s engineers 
report that they receive working specifications for switch- 
board installations, line and conduit work, pole line con- 
struction, cable construction, building materials, etc., etc., 
of which several hundred specifications are now on file, and 
others are being furnished from time to time; and bulletins 
are supplied, treating of engineering practice and operat- 
ing methods which summarize the experience and practice 
of the various large Bell telephone companies. Special 
studies of the best methods of operating are carried on 
whenever the occasion arises by the engineers of the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company, and that company maintains 
a well equipped laboratory in Boston, wherein tests and in- 
vestigations are carried on for the benefit of the local com- 
panies. All of which service is rendered without direct ex- 
pense to the Chicago Telephone Company, and paid for 
through this so-called royalty account. 

It is also urged that a portion of this payment is justified 
on account of the exclusive license to use, in Chicago, ap- 
paratus coming within the patents of the American Bell 
Telephone Company and its off-shoots. The most import- 
ant of such patents which are now in force is probably the 
Pupin patent for improving telephonic transmission by the 
use of what are called “loading coils,” and we believe that 
this is of material financial value to the Chicago Telephone 
Company by enabling that company to reduce the cost of 
the copper wire in its cables and especially in its trunk con- 
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ductors which lead from each exchange to the other ex- 
changes. 

In our opinion the advantages derived from this contract 
by the Chicago Telephone Company are worth a very con- 
siderable sum of money. We are not prepared to make an 
exact estimate of its value without time for additional in- 
vestigation. 

Under the terms of the contract the company is permitted 
to carry on hand, without extra charge, an additional num- 
ber of telephone instruments equal to three per cent of the 
total number of instruments in service, but all additional 
telephones carried in stock in excess of the three per cent 
must be paid for at the rate of 81 cents per set per year. 
The company’s business is growing at the rate of over 20,- 
ooo telephones per year, and the three per cent does not 
permit it to keep on hand enough instruments to carry on 
the business without paying royalties on telephones from 
which no revenue is received. This rate of growth and the 
other exigencies of the business require the company to 
keep on hand additional instruments equalling in number 
about ten per cent of the number of instruments in use, and 
we believe that these should be supplied under the contract 
without the extra charge. 

Consideration of the contract with the Western Electric 
Company is a delicate question, because we understand that 
the American Bell Telephone Company owns a controlling 
interest in both the Chicago Telephone Company and the 
Western Electric Company. We have therefore scrutinized 
the contract between the Chicago Telephone Company and 
the Western Electric Company with much care. This is a 
contract which makes the Western Electric Company the 
purchasing agent for the Chicago Telephone Company 
under certain conditions which seem to us to be reason- 
able and to the advantage of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany. The Western Electric Company is a large manu- 
facturer of electrical apparatus, and therefore a large user 
for itself of copper wire and of other materials needed by 
the Chicago Telephone Company, which makes it a pur- 
chaser that is able to gain the best market prices for large 
purchases. 

The Western Electric Company is also the purchasing 
agent of other Bell telephone operating companies, which 
farther improves its opportunity for purchasing at low fig- 
ures. The contract between the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany and the Western Electric Company may be terminated 
by either party upon three months’ notice given in writing. 
The telephone company is privileged to purchase of other 
parties any materials that can be purchased for less money 
direct than through the Western Electric Company. The 
Western Electric Company is under obligation to sell any of 
its manufactured products to the telephone company for 
not exceeding the price at which similar products can be 
bought elsewhere, and at a price not exceeding that at which 
it sells to any other purchaser. The Western Electric Com- 
pany receives two per cent commission for handling the gen- 
eral supplies furnished to the telephone company which 
the Western Electric Company does not manufacture, but 
this commission is only paid on it on the condition that 
the total price to the Chicago Telephone Company, with the 
two per cent commission added, shall not exceed the price 
the telephone company would pay if it purchased its sup- 
plies at the most favorable figures in the open market. The 
telephone company has the privilege of buying a special 
list of apparatus and supplies anywhere at its pleasure, and 
this list of apparatus and supplies may be changed by adding 
thereto or deducting therefrom at the pleasure of the tele- 
phone company. 

This contract appears to us favorable to the telephone 
company, and it is in such form that it gives the telephone 
company the privilege of purchasing in the lowest market 
in case the Western Electric Company fails +o: meet: the 
prices of other vendors. i 
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It is our opinion that the aforesaid two contracts which 
the Chicago Telephone Company has heretofore made re- 
spectively with the American Bell Telephone Company and 
the Western Electric Company are not harmful, but enable 
the Chicago Telephone Company to improve its service ana 
purchase its supplies at a less expense than it otherwise 
could. 

In the report of the city auditor on audit of Chicago 
Telephone Company’s books for the year 1905, there are in 
exhibit “KK” certain items which caused some question in 
the meetings of the committee; these are as follows: 

1. ‘Thirty-five items of expenditures charged to “Oper- 
ating and Maintenance,’ questioned by the auditors, for 
which the telephone company refused to furnish any data 
supporting same, total $269,884.66.” 

We understand that these items have since been audited 
and classified by the city auditor and made the subject of 
a supplemental report to your committee. 

2. “Reserve for ‘Insurance,’ set up from one year's 
profits, $150,000.” 

This seems to be a reasonable appropriation for starting 
an insurance fund for the purpose of enabling the company 
to carry its Own insurance on its switchboards and other 
parts of the plant which fire insurance companies refuse to 
underwrite at reasonable rates. A smaller amount should 
be set aside in succeeding years after the fund is properly 
established. We have covered the object of this reserve 
as one of thé purposes of a depreciation and insurance 
fund which is described later in this report, and which, if 
adopted, will take the place of this and other reserves in the 
affairs of whatever company is granted a franchise. 

3. “Exchange Royalty or Rentals paid American Bell! 
Telephone Company for rental of parts of telephones, $305,- 
000.00" 

This item we have treated above. 

4. “Reserve for litigation set up from profits of 1905. 
$275,000.” 

The Chicago Telephone Company has been involved in 
expensive litigation since 1901 regarding the validity of 
their charge of $175 per year for metallic circuit telephone 
service, and since January, 1905, regarding the amount of 
compensation which should be paid to the city under the 
terms of their present franchise. The questions involved 
in both these cases were decided unfavorably to the com- 
pany in February, 1906, and since that time the company 
has paid to the city $260,000 on account of back compensa- 
tion due. In addition to this payment to the city the com- 
pany’s auditor advises us that during the year 1906 they re- 
funded to subscribers $85,129.33, the same being the amount 
due them on account of overcharges collected for metallic 
circuit service. The amount of this payment we have not 
verified. 

The appropriate amount to have been set aside for this 
fund during 1905, and charged against the earnings of that 
year, should have been the amount which the city was en- 
titled to 1s compensation on business done in annexed terri- 
tory plus the total amount which the company collected in 
excess of $125 from each metallic circuit subscriber, and 
which it was not entitled to and later had to refund. A 
determination of this amount is more a question of auditing 
than a technical one, and, as it is wholly a matter in the past, 
we have not considered it our duty to make a further ex- 
amination into it without receiving specific instructions from 
your committee. 

We have carefully scrutinized the proposed franchise of 
the Chicago Telephone Company as printed in a pamphlet 
which was prepared for distribution through your commit- 
tee, and we have conferred with Mr. Maclay Hoyne, specia! 
counsel of the committee, in regard to the same. 

Section 2 of the proposed franchise as printed does not 
Rpdear, to ‘us to be satisfactory, and should be altered to 
afford. the city comptroller the right to examine all original 
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papers, vouchers and items of earnings and receipts, in ad- 
dition to the ultimate records and books of account, and it 
should require the company to keep one set of records and 
books of account for its business done in the city of Chi- 
cago, and another set for its business done outside thereof. 
The city comptroller should have access to both of these 
sets of books, records, vouchers and other original papers. 
The records and accounts of the company relating to traffic 
and business done inside the city should be required to be 
kept in a manner satisfactory to the comptroller. The lat- 
ter requirement is for the purpose of insuring that the rec- 
ords and accounts shall be kept in a manner to afford data 
for determining the relative costs of the different classes 
of service, with the object of bringing about an improved 
classification of service, and to give the city council suit- 
able information for consideration in connection with their 
privilege of regulating rates. 

This section should also be made specific in showing 
what is to be comprised within the gross receipts upon 
which the city’s compensation of three per cent is to be 
paid. We understand that your committee has decided as 
a matter of policy that the compensation shall be paid not 
only on the receipts collected for local messages and equip- 
ment within the city, but also such money as is paid to the 
Chicago Telephone Company by the long-distance company 
(the American Telephone & Telegraph Company) for mes- 
sages delivered to the said company’s lines for long-dis- 
tance transmission, and all receipts for other toll messages. 
Mr. Hoyne has modified the section with this in view. 

The contract with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company gives the Chicago Telephone Company twelve 
cents for each outgoing message as a commission for han- 
dling both outgoing and incoming messages, no specific pay- 
ment being made on incoming messages. This seems like 
a fair remuneration for the service, and is similar in amount 
to the commissions for such service paid elsewhere in Bell 
and Independent circles. At the most, it aggregates less 
than one per cent of the total income derived by the com- 
pany from its city business. _ 

The last item mentioned above, the toll business from 
Chicago to points outside of the city limits by the Chicago 
Telephone Company over its own lines or its own lines in 
association with those of the Central Union Telephone 
Company in Illinois and Indiana and the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company in Wisconsin, amounts to a much larger 
sum. During December, 1906, there were 112,775 out- 
going messages handled in this service solely over lines of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, bringing a revenue of 
$23,370.95 for the month, according to the books of the 
company; besides which there were 7,495 messages from 
Chicago to points in the Ceatral Union territory, affording 
total receipts of $3,823.20, of which $2,677,22 belongs in 
the gross receipts of the Chicago Telephone Company, and 
there were 2,889 messages from Chicago to points in the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company’s territory, bringing the 
total sum of $1,183.80, of which $1.072.23 belongs in the 
gross receipts of the Chicago Telephone Company. This 
gives a gross revenue to the Chicago Telephone Company 
from the aforesaid toll connections of $27,119.40 for the 
month of December, 1906. The statement of the toll busi- 
ness of the Chicago Telephone Company for December, 
1906, shows that 49.6 per cent of this sum was earned on 
account of mileage within the city of Chicago. This is so 
near 50 per cent that we feel justified in recommending 
that the ordinary toll service of the company, aside from 
that going to the long-distance company (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company) shall be considered as hav- 
ing an earning capacity of 50 per cent within Chicago and 
50 per cent outside of Chicago. It is reasonably fair to 
assume that as much traffic comes into the city as goes out 
over the toll lines. Upon these assumptions, it is proper 
that the three per cent compensation (if applied at all to the 
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service to exterior points) shall apply to all of the receipts 
of the Chicago Telephone Company for toll business orig- 
inating in Chicago, except as described for the long-distance 
company. This arrangement, it will be noted, makes it un- 
necessary in the accounting with the city to enter upon any 
consideration of incoming toll messages, because the re- 
ceipts of the Chicago Telephone Company for the ordinary 
outgoing toll messages aggregate substantially an amount 
which will account for both outgoing and incoming tol! 
messages when prorated according to the proportion earned 
within the city of Chicago. 

We here give a portion of this section of the proposed 
franchise as recast by Mr. Hoyne to include the features 
which we recommend: 


Section. .—During the term of this grant the Chicago Telephone 
Company shall, at all times, keep at the principal office of the com- 
pany, in the City of Chicago, all its records, books, accounts, con- 
tracts and vouchers of receipts and expenditures, and a complete 
and separate set of accounts, books, records and vouchers showing 
in detail all the investments, expenses, receipts and earnings of its 
Chicago or local business. ‘he said set of accounts, books, records 
and vouchers, relating to the Chicago or local business of said 
Chicago Telephone Company, shall be kept in a form and manner 
satisfactory to the comptroller of the City of Chicago. The City of 
Chicago, by its comptroller or any person designated by him in 
writing, shall have and may exercise the right at any time or times 
during business hours, to make a complete examination of all said 
records, books, accounts, contracts and vouchers for the purpose of 
verifying any of the statements of gross receipts herein provided 
for, and for any other purpose whatsoever connected with the duties 
or privileges of the city or company under this ordinance, and may 
audit the same at or about the end of each year. The said Chicago 
Telephone Company shall file with the comptroller of the city, 
within thirty (30) days after the first days of January and July in 
each and every year, an itemized statement of all its gross receipts 
from all of the business done by said company within the City of 

hicago for the six (6) months next preceding said first days of 
January and July, which statement shall be sworn to by the presi- 
dent and secretary of said company, and at the time of filing said 
statement the company shall pay into the city treasury three per 
cent. (3%) on all such gross receipts. All moneys received by said 
Chicago Telephone Company for telephone service, communication 
and messages from the exchanges, offices, stations or telephones of 
the said company, or of its lessees, subscribers or patrons, located 
within the City of Chicago, to any exchanges, offices, stations or 
telephones now or hereafter owned or operated or leased by or to 
said company outside the City of Chicago (commonly known and 
designated as “toll” service, communication or messages), together 
with all moneys received by said Chicago Telephone Company, or 
which it is entitled to receive, as its share of the gross receipts 
from other telephone service, communication and messages between 
the exchanges, offices, stations or telephones of any other company 
or person otftside said City of Chicago (commonly known and desig- 
nated as “long distance” service, communication or messages), 
shall, for the purpose of computing the compensation semi-annually 
due the City of Chicago hereunder, be deemed and treated as a 
part of the gross receipts from the telephone business done by said 
Chicago Telephone Company within the City of Chicago; and the 
business hereinabove described, from which any or all of the said 
moneys are derived, shall be deemed and treated, for all the pur- 
poses of this ordinance, as local business. Provided, that the share 
of the gross receipts from long distance service, communications 
and messages of the Chicago Telephone Company, which said Chi- 
cago Telephone Company is hereby obligated to include in its com. 
putation of compensation due to the City of Chicago, shall be com- 
puted for the purposes of this ordinance by allowing to, and charg- 
ing against, said Chicago Telephone Company at least twelve cents 
for each and every outgoing long distance message from any ex- 
change, office, station or telephone of said Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, or of its lessees, subscribers or patrons located within the 
City of Chicago. Provided. also, that the first statement of gross 
receipts filed hereunder shall cover the period from the date this 
ordinance goes into effect until the first day of the next following 
July or January, as the case may be. 
% ‘2 * * * * * * 


In conference with Mr. Hovne we have proposed ex- 
tended changes in the section of the printed proposed fran- 
chise which relates to rates. We hve made an industrious 
effort to gather data relating to the cost to the telephone 
company for the average ccmpleted message in each class 
of service. but have been unable to derive the information 
from the records which the company keeps, on account of 
the fact that their traffic records are not kept in sufficient 
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detail, and their books of account are not kept in such a 
manner as to separately show the receipts and expenses re- 
lating to the several classes of traffic. We have endeavored 
also to get information bearing upon this question through 
the Chicago Telephone Company from other Bell Telephone 
companies, but without success; and we have also endeav- 
ored to get information bearing upon the question from 
certain of the larger Independent telephone operating com- 
panies, but likewise without success. None of the telephone 
companies seem yet to have reached a point in their devel- 
opment where their records are kept with a view toward 
determining the cost of each class of service and the most 
economical way of providing for the requirements of each 
class of service. The telephone art has progressed at such 
a tremendous pace and the companies have been so busily 
occupied in developing their business and improving their 
methods cénsidered as a whole that they have not yet come 
to carefully study the different classes of service considered 
in detail. We have recommended that the books of the com- 
pany to which a franchise is granted shall be kept in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the city comptroller, in order that he may 
require the records to be kept in such form that the council 
may in the future have information as extended as prac- 
ticable in regard to the costs of different classes of service 
upon which to base any future regulation of rates which 
the council may desire to make. 

As we have been unable to gain actual data upon which 
to found an estimate of the cost of service in each class, our 
data applying only to the average cost of service and not to 
the individual classes, we recommend the following schedule 
of rates as the maximum which may be charged by any 
telephone company to which a franchise is granted; and we 
couple this with the recommendation, hereinafter fully ex- 
plained, that either a suitable limitation be placed on the 
company’s net earnings which will automatically result in 
the gradual reduction of rates, or else that a contract right 
to regulate rates be reserved to the city. It is our opinion 
that the schedule given below will result in an immediate 
reduction in the average prices paid for telephone service, 
but still leave the company a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment when the rates are fully in effect: 

_ Section .—The company shall at all times maintain its plant, 
wires, cables, electrical conductors and other equipment at the high- 
est practicable efficiency, and to that end shall promptly adopt and 
put into use within the City of Chicago all improved apparatus, ap- 
pliances, equipment and methods of service developed in the prog- 
ress of the art of telephony which shall have come into common 
use from time to time if experience has shown them to be practica- 
ble and shall furnish the same to its lessees, subscribers and patrons 
within said City of Chicago without extra charge therefor. 

Said Chicago Telephone Company during the term of this ordi- 
nance shall not charge its present or future lessees, subscribers or 
patrons within the City of Chicago rates for telephone service in 
excess of the following maximum rates and shall furnish all kinds 
of telephone service it supplies promptly on demand: 

(a) Maximum rates for telephone service furnished for the use 
of subscribers and their employes in their business. 

For a single party line including three hundred outgoing con- 
versations or messages from said line and all incoming conversa- 
tions or messages, $15 for each quarterly period of three months. 

For the next six hundred outgoing conversations or messages 
during the quarter, 3 cents each. 

For all additional outgoing conversations or messages during 
the quarter, 2 cents each. 7 

Every subscriber who will contract to use or pay for eighteen 
hundred outgoing conversations or messages during the quarter at 
the above rates per message shall be furnished with a second single 
party line without extra charge, and every subscriber shall be fur- 
nished with an additional single party line without extra charge 
for each additional fifteen hundred outgoing conversations or mes- 
sages he will contract to use or pay for during the quarter at the 
rate of 2 cents each. ; ‘ 

Every subscriber shall also be furnished with as many single 
party lines as he may demand in addition to the first party line he 
contracts for, without contracting to use or pay for any particular 
number of outgoing conversations or messages per quarter, at the 
rate of six dollars per quarter for each line. _ ; ; 

Every subscriber who is furnished with single party lines in 
addition to his first line under the above mentioned quarterly guar- 





antees or at the above mentioned rate may use each or any. or all 
of his lines wholly for incoming messages or wholly for outgoing 
messages or for both, as he may elect. 

A single party line including the right to transmit outgoing 
conversations or messages without limit and without any charge 
per conversation or message, shall be furnished at the rate of one 
dollar per day. Every subscriber to such a line as that just men- 
tioned shall be furnished with an additional single party line, dur- 
ing any quarter without extra charge for each 1,500 outgoing con- 
versations or messages he will contract to use or pay for during 
the quarter, at the rate of 2 cents for each message. 

Subscribers or lessees contracting for two or more single party 
lines when said lines are contracted for at the same premises shall 
be furnished, if they desire, without additional charge, private 
branch exchange switching apparatus, appliances and equipment in- 
cluding an operator’s telephone, but a charge of $1.50 per quarter 
may be made for each terminal telephone connected with the pri- 
vate branch exchange switching apparatus upon the same premises. 

In computing the amount due to the company from any sub- 
scriber for the total number of outgoing conversations or messages 
transmitted during any quarter at message rates, by means of more 
than one single party line, the same rates per message shall be 
charged in such computation as would be charged if said total 
number of outgoing messages had been transmitted over one single 
party line. The Chicago Telephone Company shall make no charge 
to any subscriber for any incoming conversation or message trans- 
mitted over any line furnished at any of the rates herein men- 
tioned. All such conversations or messages shall be regarded and 
treated as prepaid. 


(b) Maximum rates for telephone service furnished for the use 
of subscribers at their private residences. 

For a single line including all incoming and outgoing conversa- 
tions or messages, $18 per quarter. 

For a two party line including also all conversations or mes- 
sages, $15 per quarter. 

For a three party line including also all conversations or mes- 
sages, $12.75 per quarter. 

(c) Nickel prepayment service shall be furnished by said Chi- 
cago ‘Telephone Company upon demand, by means of telephone in- 
struments equipped with a coin box and slot or similar device for 
receiving 5 cent pieces, without charge for incoming conversations 
or messages, and upon guarantces not in excess of the following 
rates: 

Nickel Prepayment Service, with outgoing message at 5 cents, 
each, as follows: 

One-party line at a guarantee of 20 cents per day, including four 
messages. 

Two-party line at a guarantee of 15 cents per day, including 
three messages. 

Two-party line (for private residences only) at a guarantee of 
10 cents per day, including two messages. 

Four-party line (for private residences only) at a guarantee of 
5 cents per day, including one message. 

When any lessee or subscriber in making settlement with said 
Chicago Telephone Company at the time of collection under the 
guarantees above mentioned shall pay any amount to make up a 
deficiency between the amount in the coin box or similar device 
used and the sum guaranteed, he shall be given at the time of mak- 
ing such deficiency payment a receipt or some written or printed 
evidence showing the amount and date of such deficiency payment. 
Any payments made subsequently for service in excess of the 
amount guaranteed up to the time of any succeeding collection 
(made not less than fifty days after said payment of a deficiency) 
shall be repaid to said subscriber or lessee wholly or in part, as may 
be necessary to equal the amount paid by him to make up such 
deficiency. 

The said Chicago Telephone Company is hereby expressly for- 
bidden to furnish telephone service to more than four subscribers, 
lessees or patrons by means of a single circuit or line. 

Said Chicago Telephone Company shall be obliged to furnish 
four-party line service only when at least two subscribers located 
within the limits of a single block desire such service. 

(d) Public telephone service. 

The charge for a single conversation or message from any tele- 
phone located within the City of Chicago to any other telephone 
within the city shall not exceed 5 cents. Any charge in excess 
thereof shall be unlawful. Said Chicago Telephone Company is 
hereby expressly forbidden to authorize or permit any of its lessees, 
subscribers or patrons to whom it has furnished or hereafter fur- 
nishes a telephone instrument or instruments, line or lines, to 
charge any person more than the rate above prescribed without re- 
gard to how or where such telephone instrument or instruments, 
line or lines, may be installed. 

If said Chicago Telephone Company shall become aware that 
any of its subscribers or lessees within the City of Chicago is charg- 
ing more than 5 cents for a single conversation or message, it shall 
notify the guilty subscriber or lessee that upon the repetition of 
the offense he will be denied telephone facilities and service, and 
upon evidence being submitted to said Chicago Telephone Company 
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that the subscriber or lessee so notified has subsequently made or 
permitted to be made an excessive charge for a single conversa- 
tion or message, the company shall remove its telephone lines and 
instruments from the premises of said subscriber, and deny him 
telephone facilities or service for not more than one year nor less 
than three months, as it may elect. Said Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany is also forbidden to aythorize or permit any of its subscribers 
or lessees to make any charge for any telephone communication, 
facilities or service in excess of or in addition to the rates pre- 
scribed in this ordinance and shall take steps to prevent excessive 
charges of any kind by giving notice substantially as indicated 
above, and by the enforcement of the penalty mentioned. 

(e) Neighborhood exchange service. 

In addition to the Chicago exchange system, extending through- 
out the city limits, local or neighborhood exchanges within those 
limits may be maintained or established by the company; but any 
subscriber therein may communicate with any telephone anywhere 
within the city limits outside of the local or neighborhood exchange 
~ 2 message, for which a charge of not more than 5 cents may be 
made. 

The rates for such local or neighborhood exchange service, un- 
der yearly contracts, shall not exceed the following: 


BUSINESS. RESIDENCE. 
One-party 16. .... 0 soscececeseses $4.00 per month $3.00 per month 
I Ts ii cccaekanecenenes 3.00 per month 2.00 per month 
WOM WON Tacs kc dcesiceeceshan 2.00 per month 1.50 per month 


But said Chicago Telephone Company shall not make, impose or 
collect any extra charge, rate, price or toll for any communication 
from any telephone within the City of Chicago, not served by one 
of said neighborhood or local exchanges, to any other telephone 
located within the City of Chicago; and said Chicago Telephone 
Company shall not make, impose or collect any extra charge, rate, 
price or toll for any communication from any telephone served by 
one of said neighborhood exchanges to any other telephone what- 
soever located within the area or district lying within the bounda- 
ries or limits of said neighborhood exchange and served by any 
of the exchanges of said Chicago Telephone Company located 
within the City of Chicago. 

(f) Toll service. 

Said Chicago Telephone Company shall not charge more than 
ten cents for each conversation or message transmitted from any 
telephone located within the City of Chicago to any other telephone 
which is located outside the City of Cliicago, but within fifteen 
(15) miles of the present City Hall in said City of Chicago, or 
within one mile of the city limits and within the State of Illinois. 

The Chicago Telephone Company may reasonably limit the 
length of each toll conversation or message transmitted from the 
City of Chicago to any point outside the city to not less than two 
minutes with the right to charge not more than five cents for each 
additional minute which the transmission of such toll conversation 
or message occupies. 

(zg) Unlimited telephone service—Meters. 

The Chicago Telephone Company shall upon demand furnish 
unlimited telephone service for business use by means of single 
party lines to any person, firm or corporation at any point within 
the City of Chicago at an annual charge of not exceeding $125 for 
each line required instead of furnishing service at message rates 
within the maximum schedule of rates hereinabove prescribed un- 
less and until it is able and ready to install in connection with his, 
their or its telephone line or lines a meter, register or similar de- 
vice which can count or record each message or conversation trans- 
mitted therefrom only once and can make no count or record un- 
less a connection for a conversation or message has been actually 
made. 

The Chicago Telephone Company shall not make any charge to 
its telephone lessees, subscribers, patrons or users unless a conver- 
sation or message has been actually transmitted, except in any cases 
herein expressly provided. 

(h) Extension telephones. 

Said Chicago Telephone Company shall furnish to any of its 
lessees or subscribers upon demand at least two extension tele- 
phones for each line used by the lessee or subscriber and located 
in the same premises with the principal telephone of the lessee or 
subscriber at not exceeding fifty cents (50c) per month for each 
extension telephone, provided that the company shall not be com- 
pelled to furnish extension telephones to lessees or subscribers 
served by three or four-party lines. 

(i) Telephone directory. 

The Chicago Telephone Company shall at least three times dur- 
ing each year print and publish and furnish to each of its lessees 
and subscribers free of charge a directory containing in alphabeti- 
cal order the names, with addresses and telephone numbers of all 
its lessees and subscribers. Said Chicago Telephone Company shall 
include and list in each of the said directories at the request or 
with the consent of any of its lessees or subscribers in connection 
with the address and telephone number of such lessee or subscriber 
in their proper alphabetical order free of charge the names of not 
more than three partners, officers, employes or members of the 
family of such lessee or subscriber for each single or two-party line 
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contracted for by such lessee or subscriber, and make one such free 
listing for each three-party and four-party line, and also one more of 
such names for each extension telephone used by the said lessee or sub- 
scriber, and in addition thereto as many more of said names as said 
lessee or subscriber may request or consent to upon payment to 
the Chicago Telephone Company of not more than $3 per annum 
for each additional name so included and listed. 

(j) Rates defined—Equipment charges. 

All rates, prices or charges for telephone service, facilities or 
equipment herein prescribed are maximum rates only, and nothing 
herein shall be construed as an admission by the City of Chicago 
that such maximum rates are reasonable or proper rates. 

Said Chicago Telephone Company is hereby expressly forbidden 
to make any charges for any telephone apparatus, appliance, device 
Or equipment not specifically mentioned herein, and for which some 
maximum rate is not prescribed herein. 

It is our opinion that the monthly charge to be made for 
extension telephones on flat rate lines should be higher 
than for that made for extension telephones on measured 
rate lines, because with the flat rate lines no charge is made 
for the individual messages, and an additional monthly 
charge for extension telephones may be considered as cor- 
responding to the charge per message for those messages 
originating in extension telephones attached to measured 
rate lines. 

Mr. Hoyne feels that some difficulty exists in respect to 
making such a difference in the monthly charge by ordi- 
nance and we therefore concur in the above section as 
drawn. 

We recommend that the company shall be required to 
keep its plant at the highest practicable efficiency and 
promptly adopt improvements arising in the course of the 
development of the art of telephony which come into com- 
mon use, and that the company shall furnish to the subscrib- 
ers in any portion of the city of Chicago telephone facili- 
ties under yearly contracts and shall do this without dis- 
crimination as between classes of service... We also recom- 
mend that the company be required to abolish its ten-party 
line service, and in no instance place more than four par- 
ties on a line where rental is paid for telephones. 

We consider the schedule of rates recommended by us 
a tentative schedule which is subject to regulation auto- 
matically by the limitation of net earnings or by the action 
of the city council from time to time after two years when 
information in regard to its operation may be laid before 
the council. We have made the schedule upon the basis that 
five cents shall be the maximum charge per message and 
that the price per message shall be steadily decreased after 
a reasonable use of any particular telephone has _ been 
reached. We have added to the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany’s list of classes an additional class which comprises 
three-party residence flat rate telephones at $51 per annum. 

A message is defined to mean a communication or con- 
versation between two subscribers’ telephone stations any- 
where within the Chicago city limits, and it is provided that 
messages shall be without toll charge when extending be- 
tween any telephones paying Chicago rates (whether mes- 
sage rates or flat rates) and also for messages from all tele- 
phones paying Chicago rates to all telephones in neighbor- 
hood exchanges. In case of any neighborhood exchange 
telephone the privilege of a flat rate conversation only holds 
in the individual neighborhood, and a toll of not exceeding 
five cents each may be charged for conversations from any 
neighborhood telephone to Chicago rate telephones or neigh- 
borhood telephones located in another neighborhood. 

We recommend that the present charge of 10 cents for 
local messages from hotels, depots, restaurants and other 
public telephones be reduced to 5 cents for each message. 

We recommend that the price of toll service to suburban 
points in Tllinois within a radius of fifteen miles from the 
present City Hall or within one mile from the city limits 
shall not exceed ten cents for two minutes’ conversation 
and five cents for each additional minute or fraction thereof. 

In respect to the message rates, we recommend that it be 
required that the company shall use meters wherever the 
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messages are counted and that these meters shall be ar- 
ranged so that only a single registry can occur for a single 
message. In this way subscribers are protected against 
double registry from any message. The meters should also 
be arranged so that the registry can be made only after the 
plug has been inserted in the subscriber’s switch on the 
switchboard or other suitable connection has been made 
for conversation. 

It is also recommended that the guarantee sums re- 
quired from subscribers using telephones provided with 
nickel boxes shall be settled for approximately quarterly, 
or the equivalent thereof. The company may collect the 
guarantee from month to month but in this event it shall 
count the messages and settle by refund, if necessary, at the 
ends of periods not exceeding approximately three months’ 
duration. It is proposed to meet this requirement by hav- 
ing the Chicago Telephone Company issue to this class of 
subscribers credit slips at the time when collections are 
made, in case the amount paid for messages at the tariff 
price is not enough to meet the required guarantee. These 
credit slips shall indicate the amount paid by the subscribers 
to make up the guarantee over and above the price paid for 
the messages used, and shall be good to apply as payment 
on a corresponding number of messages, in excess of those 
paid for by the guarantee accruing during the next succeed- 
ing period of not less than fifty days. 

Table No. 5 shows a comparison of various flat and meas- 
ured rate charges made by the Bell telephone companies 
operating: in New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston 
and Baltimore, as taken from the schedules of rates pre- 
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November, 1906, and the maximum charges allowed in the 
foregoing schedule for the same classes of service. We 
have included in the latter the flat rate for three-party lines 
at fifty-one dollars per year, which we recommend. 

If in Chicago the direct-line sixty-dollar measured rate 
telephone is subscribed for by a person who requires less 
than twelve hundred outgoing messages per year, the cost 
to him per message will exceed five cents, but it is not con- 
templated that this class of service will be subscribed for by 
persons whose requirements are below twelve hundred out- 
going messages per year, as they will probably take some 
form of nickel prepayment service, in which they can ob- 
tain their service at a rate not exceeding five cents per 
message. 

Chart No. 17 shows comparative rates per message for 
direct-line measured service business telephones, according 
to quantity used per year, platted from the above table. 

Applying the above proposed rates to the present tele- 
phones of the Chicago Telephone Company in the city of 
Chicago, we estimate that it will require the expenditure of 
approximately $1,500,000, which is chargeable to construc- 
tion account, to prepare the present plant for the purpose of 
properly furnishing the service under the conditions set up 
by the foregoing proposed schedule of rates. This sum in- 
cludes allowances for the purchase and installation of 
meters, the changing of switchboards and subscribers’ in- 
struments and the addition of circuits demanded by chang- 
ing the ten-party lines to four-party lines. additional under- 
ground conduits and cables to fulfill the requirements of 
the proposed underground limits, and additional trunk con- 
ductors to carry the extra traffic which may be reasonably 
expected to arise from the reduction of the toll rates from 
neighborhood exchanges. 

This brings the book value of plant investment account 
within the city (excluding cash for working capital) to ap- 
proximately $16,130,000. We estimate that the present 
telephones (132,000) will earn $6,336,000 per year, and that 
the gross expense, including compensation to the city, but 
excluding an appropriation to a depreciation and insurance 


‘fund, will be $4,092,000 per year. This leaves a difference 


of $2.244,000 which may be applied to the payment of divi- 
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dends and the depreciation and insurance fund. This 
amount is sufficient to permit the company to pay a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent on its investment including a fair allow- 
ance for working capital, and to set aside $1,097,400 to the 
fund for depreciaticn and insurance, and is less than the 
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lines. Investigation shows that during the past two years 
the flat rate lines, including the flat rate trunk lines to pri- 
vate branch exchanges, originate approximately 60 per 
cent of the total traffic in the Chicago exchange district; 
whereas the total amount paid for the use of these lines is 








CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Sr. Lovis Boston BALTIMORE 
Rate Rate per Rate | Rate per Rate Rate per Rate Rate per’ Rate Rate per Rate Rate per 
per Year Message | per Year| Message | per Year Message per Year| Message | per Year Message per Year| Message 
Dollars Cents Dollars Cents Dollars Cents Dollars Cents Dollars Cents Dollars Cents 
Business flat rate — ass None |.......... a eee ME Neecscswsus . Oe tence a. rr 
Direct Line, Measured 
NG a os eu 4 a od wah Ae & ack olbh esses kee enpensons , 48 Me Vitscasnaedawnaademsdvadeeeakasicntasktenas 60 10.00 48 8.00 
EPEC SCOTT TCO CC OCTET ET Ore ree 57 7.12 69 8.62 60 7.50 | 70 8.75 57 7.12 
1,000 messages. OES eee Pee 66 6.60 78 7.80 66 6.60 | 78 7.80 66 6.60 
1,200 messages. 60 5.00 75> =6|~ «6.25 88 7.33 72 6.00 84 7.00 75 6.25 
1,400 messages. . 66 4.71 8 | 6.07 98 7.00 78 5.57 90 6.43 84 6.00 
1,600 messages 72 4.50 92 5.75 105 6.56 84 5.25 96 6.00 90 5.62 
1,800 messages. 78 4.33 99 5.50 114 6.33 90 5.00 102 5.66 96 5.33 
2,000 messages 84 4.20 109 5.45 124 6.20 96 4.80 108 5.40 102 5.10 
3,000 messages. 114 3.80 147 4.90 150 5.00 126 4.20 138 4.60 132 4.40 
4,000 messages 140 3.50 178 4.45 200 5.00 156 3.90 168 4.20 162 | 4.05 
5,000 messages. 160 3.20 209 4.18 246 4.92 186 3.72 198 3.96 192 3.84 
6,000 messages. 180 3.00 240 4.00 286 4.77 216 3.60 228 3.80 222 3.70 
Residence | | | 
Flat rate, Direct Line. ... : ere Oe Zone ra te only. ere . 2 aoe 48 
Flat Rate, 2-party Line... are ee = » Oe tneaavenes a Senne 36 
Flat Rate, 3-Party Line... .. a eee a eee et POC re Bee: Vncaeenass None |.......... None 
Flat Rate, 4-Party Line... Nome |. occccccss None Zone rajte only. Me Verentce oa ee errr None 
} 
Measured Service— 
Single Line, minimum charge a 60 5.00 48 8.00 60 7.50 48 4.80 60 10.00 48 8.00 
Additional messages, each. . ereen 7  aeereeere | eee SS 9 eer eer | eee Mae. |. leddwsounde 5.00 
2-Party Line, minimum charge.. . 36.50 5.00 42 7.00 33 8.25 36 4.50 45 9.00 30 8.33 
Additional messages, each. . . ; re i 5.00 ne eee Ba? ee | Sa eee 2 2 eer 5.00 
4-Party Line, minimum charge... . 18.25 5.00 36 6.00 None |.......... Pe Nessdecnyns None |.........- 36 6.00 
Additional messages, each... enna . 3 eee ) 3 peer | ss dicaia geasudeallak die. bainada tS cicaweaaa tt eaaacee abla sou npn nun oebeamae 5.00 
a—For private branch exchange trunk lines. 
b-—-No longer quoted. 
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return, which in our opinion is reasonable, as heretofore 
pointed out in this report. 

We estimate that these figures are fairly applicable to 
conditions that would exist during the next two years, 
while the necessary changes are being made, in case the 
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Number of messages per year. 

Chart No. 17.—Showing comparative rates per message for direct 
line measured service business telephones, according to quantity used 
per year, charged by Bell telephone companies in New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore and rate proposed by Chi- 
Chicago Telephone Company should receive a franchise; 
but after that time, as the plant increases, the average cost 
of producing the service will decrease per telephone with 
good management, and the charges for service should also 
ultimately decrease. 

We estimate that the proposed new rates are low enough 
to at once reduce the gross receipts per telephone in com- 
parison with the gross receipts obtained per telephone by 
the Chicago Telephone Company under its existing rates. 
The rates are also planned with a particular view to bring- 
ing about the best practicable service to all users. 

At the present time the service in Chicago is impaired. as 
we have earlier pointed out, by the over use of the flat rate 


only approximately 42 per cent of the amount collected by 
the Chicago Telephone Company for exchange service in 
the same district. This indicates that the flat rate sub- 
scribers, as a class, are getting relatively more for their 
money than the measured rate subscribers, even taking 
into consideration the fact that the large user should, on 
account of his large use, receive his service at a smaller 
unit cost than the small user. The above being true for the 
average flat rate subscriber, we must conclude that the flat 
rate subscriber, whose use for the telephone is above the 
average of his class, is receiving relatively much more serv- 
ice than the amount he pays entitles him to. 

These estimates of receipts and net earnings on the new 
rates are made without consideration of the effect of com- 
petition; but if extensive telephone competition is estab- 
lished, especially with the competing prices consisting of 
comparatively low flat rates, the earnings indicated by our 
estimates would be reduced in a degree which it is impos- 
sible to estimate with reasonable accuracy. 

The question of regulation of rates has caused us a great 
deal of difficulty. We have discussed four means which 
substantially amount to regulation, by the city, of the rates 
for telephone service. 

1. The first involves the reservation by contract of a 
simple right of regulation at certain intervals by the city 
council, naming the intervals preferably as two years after 
the acceptance of the franchise and at the end of five year 
periods thereafter. This is simple and ought to prove ef- 
fective, if the law department approves the plan as com- 
ing within the powers of the city, and the comptroller ap- 
propriately requires the company to make its accounting so 
as to lay the necessary information in regard to the cost of 
service before the council, but it leaves the door open for 
litigation regarding the reasonableness of any changes of 
rates which may in the future be required by ordinance. 

2. The second method involves limiting the returns on 
the investment of the company to some suitable figure over 
and above which all additional net earnings shall be paid 
to the city. This involves fixing by franchise the return on 
the investment which may be taken by the company. For 
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a twenty year franchise such as your committee proposes, 
without a guarantee of purchase by the city or other cor- 
poration or a guarantee of an extension to the franchise 
at the end of the period, the returns paid annually on the 


investment must be large enough to include (1) ordinary | 


interest on money, and (2) an appropriate amount to meet 
the risk of business and serve in a sense as a sinking fund 
for the investors. Under the circumstances, it is our opin- 
ion that ten per cent is a reasonably low figure. Limiting 
the annual return on investment to this figure would in a 
sense provide automatic regulation of rates, since the oper- 
ating company would be likely to lower its rates from year 
to year and thus satisfy its customers, in case it made net 
earnings larger than ten per cent, in preference to paying 
sums of money into the city treasury, unless the city council 
interfered. This process seems to us less likely to result 
in future litigation over rates than the first-named plan and 
therefore more desirable, provided Mr. Hoyne finds it prac- 
ticable to draw a suitable form of ordinance grant. In our 
opinion, it would also place upon the company a greater in- 
centive to maintain the best possible service at reasonable 
rates. 

The adoption of this process makes it necessary to verify 
the amount of investment now in the plant within the city 
of Chicago, as the books do not separate the investment 
which has been made within the city of Chicago from that 
which has been made by the company outside of the city of 
Chicago; and it is also necessary to make provisions for 
setting aside a depreciation account to meet the require- 
ments for the renewal of apparatus and plant. We have 
below set forth careful estimates of depreciation for your 
information, so that you may see the way in which we have 
arrived at the percentage. In our opinion, a reasonable 
percentage to set aside for a depreciation and insurance 
fund, to apply at the present era, is 8 per cent of the 
value of the whole tangible property of the company, ex- 
cluding land, stock of materials and cash on hand, but it is 
our further opinion that it is desirable to provide for a 
readjustment of this percentage at certain periods in the 
future, because the proportions of short-lived and long- 
lived plant may change with the advance of the art during 
the next few years. We believe that the depreciation rate 
is likely to decrease, but it is impossible to foresee what the 
future rate should be. 

The fund to be set aside must include provision for re- 
placing plant which has come to the end of its useful life 
on account of age or on account of advances of the art; it 
must also include provision for reconstruction of portions 
of the plant not yet ready for “scrapping” but which must 
be reconstructed on account of changes required by city im- 
provements ordered by the city council (these reconstruc- 
tion expenditures are now included in maintenance by the 
Chicago Telephone Company); and it must include pro- 
vision for fire insurance on those portions of the plant 
which the fire insurance companies will not underwrite at 
reasonable terms. An amount proportional to the value of 
the plant should be put into the fund each year, and the 
amount must be computed from experience of the average 
life of the different parts of the plant making due a'low- 
ance for the “scrap” value of discarded apparatus or ma- 
terial, judgment of the rate at which street, bridge and 
park improvements are likely to be made which will inter- 
fere with the company’s plant, and experience of the fire 
hazard. Disbursements from this fund should be allowed 
to occur only for the specific purposes to which the fund is 
allotted. 

We have carefully studied this problem and have dis- 
cussed it with the engineers of the Manufacturers’ Tele- 
phone Company and the Chicago Telephone Company. 
The former (Mr. Johnston) submitted a brief table of de- 
preciation with his revised estimate but did not ‘include 
reconstruction or insurance. The figure as given by him 
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averages just under six per cent on the value of the plant 
per annum, without consideration of salvage or accretions 
to the fund by interest. When the latter are taken into 
account (interest at three per cent per year), the average 
figure is reduced to 4.11 per cent. Mr. Johnston makes 
allowance for reconstruction in his expense estimate by 
setting up a special reserve of $390,000 per year. 

The engineers of the Chicago Telephone Company at our 
suggestion went into an extended study of the depreciation 
of their plant, and have arrived at a figure of 6.8 per cent 
each year for depreciation and 4.1 per cent each year for 
reconstruction made necessary by city improvements, due 
account being taken by them of accretions to the fund by 
compound interest at three per cent’ per year. This makes 
a total annual contribution to the fund of 10.9 per cent of 
the cost of plant. 

It is our opinion that the engineers of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company have not given sufficient consideration to 
the improvement in conditions that now pertain to the 
telephone situation compared with the past, and that their 
percentages are too high; and as Mr. Johnston has con- 
fessedly not made allowance for the various contingencies 
that arise in the telephone art his depreciation percentage is 
too low. It is our opinion that 5.75 per cent for deprecia- 
tion and 2.25 per cent for reconstruction and such insur- 
ance as comes within the scope of this fund are reasonable 
figures. This makes the total sum to be properly set aside 
each year for the depreciation and insurance fund as 
defined in an alternative franchise section printed below, 
equal to 8 per cent of the value of the tangible property, 
excluding land, stock of materials and cash on hand. This 
percentage is named with due consideration of accretions to 
the fund by interest. The manner of maintaining the fund 
and the purposes of its expenditure are defined in the alter- 
native franchise section printed below. 

3. A third method of automatic rate regulation, corre- 
sponding somewhat to the preceding, consists in fixing a 
certain figure for the return on the investment, with the 
proviso that all net earnings beyond that amount shall be 
divided between the city and the company. The conditions 
in the telephone business, however, are so complex in 
respect to the different classes of customers that we do 
not recommend this for adoption in the telephone situation. 

4. A fourth method involves limiting the return on the 
investment with the requirement that all excess net earn- 
ings shall be refunded or rebated pro rata to the sub- 
scribers at the end of the year. This is a form of profit 
sharing which is also too complex, in consideration of the 
conditions in the telephone business, to make it desirable, 
and we do not recommend it. 

In consultation with Mr. Hoyne, your special counsel, 
we have arranged for drafting appropriate ordinance 
clauses which will cover respectively the first and second 
of these methods, and we here present them to you for 
your consideration. Mr. Hoyne will advise you in regard 
to their relative merits from the legal standpoint. We 
believe that either will give satisfaction to the city if 
adopted; and that either will bring about a gradual de- 
crease in rates after two years from the acceptance of the 
new ordinance, in case it is granted to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company so that experience may be gained in the 
application of the rates in the meantime. . 

The following is an ordinance section drawn by Mr. 
Hoyne to meet the requirements of the first method: 

Section —. The City Council, as one of the conditions of the 
grant of the privileges herein conferred upon the Chicago Telephone 
Company, hereby reserves to itself the right to hereafter alter, 
change or reduce, from time to time by special ordinance amenda- 
tory hereof, the maximum rates for telephone service, facilities and 
equipment hereinbefore prescribed, and any rates or charges for 
such service, facilities or equipment. which are now, or under this 
ordinance hereafter may be, prescribed, imposed or collected by 


said grantee, as the City Council may deem expedient and reason- 
able, and to pass, by special amendatory ordinance from time to 








time, all reasonable rules and regulations relative to the rates or 
charges for telephone service, facilities or equipment of said grantee. 

‘lhe Chicago Telephone Company, by the filing of the accept- 
ance of the terms and conditions of this ordinance hereinafter pro- 
vided for, shall be understood as expressly consenting and agree- 
ing to promptly accept, adopt, put into effect and operate its tele- 
phone system then in the City of Chicago, under any reasonable 
schedule or schedules of rates or charges for telephone service, in- 
struments, facilities or equipment, or for all or any of them, or any 
reasonable schedule or schedules of limitations upon such rates or 
charges or any reasonable rules and regulations relating thereto 
which the City of Chicago may by such special ordinance prescribe 
from time to time after the expiration of two years from the time 
this ordinance goes into force and effect. Provided, that any 
schedule or schedules of rates or charges or of limitations there- 
upon which are prescribed as aforesaid shall not be fixed by the 
City of Chicago for a period of more than or of less than five: years, 
unless at the time of the passage of the ordinance prescribing any 
such schedule or schedules the unexpired term of this grant is 
less than five years. Provided, also, that any ordinance passed un- 
der the foregoing provisions of this section shall not operate or be 
construed as changing any of the rights or duties of the City of 
Chicago or the Chicago Telephone Company under this ordinance 
except those covered by-the parts of Section — hereof relating to 
the rates or charges of said Chicago Telephone Company for tele- 
phones, telephone service and equipment and those rights or duties 
shall be changed only so far as they are inconsistent with the terms 
of any special ordinance so passed. 


Nothing in this ordinance contained shall be construed or taken 
as preventing the City of Chicago, whenever it shall be empow- 
ered by the General Assembly so to do, from passing, from time to 
time, any general ordinances regulating the rates, rentals or charges 
of telephone companies for telephone service, instruments, facilities, 
equipment or licensing, regulating or taxing telephone companies; 
it being the intention of this ordinance that the City of Chicago 
shall in no way surrender any right it may now have or may here- 
after acquire to tax, license or regulate telephone companies, or to 
regulate the price, rates, rentals, charges or compensation to be 
charged for telephones, telephone service, facilities or equipment. 
Provided, also, that nothing in this ordinance contained shall be 
construed as preventing the City of Chicago from granting an ordi- 
nance to any other telephone company. The Chicago Telephone 
Company hereby agrees to comply with the terms of any reasonable 
ordinance or ordinances passed as aforesaid. The Chicago Tele- 
phone Company by the acceptance of this ordinance shall be under- 
stood as agreeing to comply with the terms and conditions of any 
reasonable general ordinance or ordinances passed as aforesaid. 


The following is an outline of an ordinance section to 
meet the requirements of the second method: 


Section —. It is further understood and agreed that the com- 
pany shall pay to the city each year all net earnings over and above 
ten per cent on the average investment for that year. In determin- 
ing the net earnings for the year, there shall first be paid out of 
the gross receipts of the company the sums necessary to pay the 
city its compensation of three per cent upon the gross receipts and 
to pay for taxes, and such sums as are necessary to cover all rea- 
sonable expenses of operation, including general expenses, main- 
tenance and repairs; and the company may, in addition thereto, 
set aside a reserve fund amounting to not more than eight per 
cent. of the average investment for the year, excepting land, stock 
of materials, and cash on hand, as a depreciation and insurance 
fund. The balance remaining of the gross receipts shall be ac- 
counted net earnings. 

For the purpose of determining the average investment, as set 
forth above, the investment at or near the date of the acceptance 
of the terms of this ordinance by the company shall be ascertained 
by appraisal of the tangible property of the company within the 
city of Chicago, consisting of operating plant, real estate and 
buildings, *stock of materials on hand, teams, tools and other 
tangible property and working capital which shall not exceed at 
any time during the term of this ordinance ten per cent. of the 
tangible property exclusive of said working capital, this appraisal 
to be made in the manner hereinafter set forth. The average in- 
vestment for the remainder of the then calendar year shall be com- 
puted by adding to the said appraised value of the tangible prop- 
erty of the company one-half the sum of additional money spent 
for additions to the company’s tangible property within the said 
remainder of the calendar year, but no money taken from the 
depreciation and insurance fund hereinbefore provided for shall be 
included in the said sum so spent for such additions for the pur- 
poses of said computations. 

The value of the plant at the opening of the ensuing calendar 
year shall be taken to be equal to the said appraised valuation, 
plus the whole of the said additional money so spent for additions 
to the compnay’s tangible property. The average value of the 


*There should be some reasonable limitation upon the amount which 
may be invested in stock of materials as in the case of working cap- 
ital. 
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investment for the said ensuing calendar year shall be obtained 
by taking this value found for the tangible property at the opening 
of the year and adding thereto one-half of the sum of additional 
money so spent for additions to the companw’s tangible property 
during this calendar year; and throughout the period of this grant 
the value of the plant at the opening of each calendar year and the 
average investment during such year shall be computed in the 
manner described. 

The aforesaid depreciation and insurance fund shall be held in 
a bank or banks designated by the city as a depository or deposi- 
tories, drawing suitable interest not less than three per cent. per 
annum, and shall be used only for renewals of plant and in other 
respects to meet the requirements of the depreciation and insur- 
ance account, except that the company may borrow temporarily 
from the fund as described nereinafter. 

The appraisal of the company’s tangible property to be made 
in pursuance of this section shall be carried out by a Board of 
Appraisal, composed of three competent engineers, to be appointed, 
one by the city, one by the company, and the said two appointees to 
appoint the third, and if the city or the company does not make 
such appointment within thirty days after the filing of the accept- 
ance of this grant by the company, the Board of Appraisal shall 
thereupon, upon the request of either party, be filled by the then 
judges of the First District Appellate Court of the State of IIli- 
nois, or a majority of them, and the said board so appointed shall 
have the same powers and rights as though appointed by mutual 
consent of the city and company. : 

It is further agreed that the foregoing percentage allotted for 
a depreciation and insurance fund may be reviewed, after a period 
of five years, by a suitable commission of three engineers, appoint- 
ed by the mutual agreement of the city and company, and in case 
a commission so appointed shall find that a different percentage 
under the then existing conditions should be set aside for depre- 
ciation and insurance, their finding shall be binding thereafter, 
except that a new review of the said percentage for depreciation 
may be made in like manner at the end of each five years. 

Money from the said depreciation and insurance fund shall be 
used only for the purpose of renewing portions of the plant which 
require renewing on account of having reached the limit of their 
useful life, or of renewing property damaged by the act ot God, 
and for the net cost of reconstruction made necessary by city im- 
provements ordered by the City Council. These expenditures shall 
be made with the concurrence and approval of the City Comp- 
troller, and any unexpended balance remaining in the fund at the 
expiration of this grant shall be paid to the city. 

The company shall have the privilege of borrowing from this 
fund for the actual net costs of making additions to its plant, but 
all such borrowed sums shall be returned to the fund by the com- 
pany, with interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, as 
often as may be required by the City Comptroller. ; 

Computations of the percentage to be set aside for the 
fund to cover depreciation, reconstruction and insurance, 
which we have designated the Depreciation and Insurance 
Fund, are indicated in Tables Nos. 6, 7 and 8, which re- 
spectively show the figures of the engineer of the Manu- 
facturers’ Telephone Company, the engineers of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company, and the figures of the com- 


mission. 

The figures that Mr. Johnston presented to the com- 
mission on behalf of the Manufacturers’ Telephone Com- 
pany are computed for a plant corresponding with his 
revised construction estimate. He only makes an allow- 
ance for depreciation in the table, but in his revised expense 
estimate makes an additional annual allowance of $390,000 
as a “reserve for repairs” (see our Table No. 2), which can 
be used for defraying the cost of reconstruction required 
by city improvements, etc. 

Mr. Johnston does not take into account any accretions 
to the depreciation account by interest and he does not 
take account of salvage. We have therefore added the last 
three columns to Table No. 6 which take these two 
elements into account, assuming interest at the rate of 3 
per cent. As Mr. Johnston’s figures are given by him, the 
annual depreciation allowance is just under 6 per cent of 
the original cost. This is shown by column 5 of the table, 
the first five columns of this table being given by Mr. 
Johnston. But when compound interest at 3 per cent and 
salvage are taken into account, the annual contribution for 
depreciation becomes only 4.11 per cent, according to the 
lengths of life for the plant which Mr. Johnston assumes. 
On the latter basis, the depreciation added to Mr. John- 
ston’s annual allowance to “reserve for repairs,” brings his 
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total annual charge for this fund to 7.2 per cent of the 
first cost of the property upon which depreciation is figured. 
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TABLE NO. 6. 


Depreciation estimate of engineer of Manufacturers’ Telephone Co. 
Note.—Columns 6,7 and 8 added by Telephone Commission. 
Note.—Engineer of Manufacturers’ Company also provides a reconstruction 


fund through an annual charge of $390,000 for an emergency reserve, in addition 
to the depreciation fund. 

Table No. 7 exhibits the figures presented to us by the 
engineers of the Chicago Telephone Company. The second 
column of this table gives estimated values of the different 
parts of the plant, based on the original cost of the com- 
pany’s property in use in Chicago at the end of 1905, omit- 
ting land. The aggregate percentage computed from this 
table, in our opinion, is too high, as we have already 
pointed out. It is also to be said that the proportions 
allowed in the reconstruction items in this table are not 
confined, as they should be, to special insurance and the 
estimated annual expense of the reconstruction caused by 
city improvements ordered by the city council. 
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TABLE NO. 7. 

Estimate of depreciation and reconstruction made by engineers of Chicago 
Telephone Co., allowing compound interest at 3 per cent. per annum. 

It is well understood that operating plant is limited in 
life, and (however well ordinary repairs have been kept up) 
after a period of years the generally worn out condition of 
the equipment or the advance of the art makes a substitu- 
tion of new equipment desirable and economical. The ex- 
pense of this substitution which does not increase the gross 
earning capacity cannot be fairly charged to capital account, 
but should be defrayed out of a suitably supported depre- 
ciation fund which has been gradually accumulated out of 
the earnings during the life of the equipment, and which 
at the end of the life period, has become equal to the first 
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cost of the original equipment diminished by the amount of 
any “scrap” value or salvage which may be obtained from 
the discarded equipment. Interest accretions will add to 
the amount as the fund grows, and the annual sum set aside 
out of the earnings should be adjusted with this in view. 
Three per cent is a conservative rate of interest to set as the 
minimum which ought to be accepted on the moneys of a 
trust fund, within which category this depreciation fund 
belongs, and our table is computed on the basis of that 
percentage. A higher rate of interest would obviously 
decrease the size of the annual contributions to the fund 
which must be made from earnings, but it is not safe to 
count upon a higher rate of interest being procurable for a 
trust fund. 

The rate at which the telephone art is advancing, and the 
delicacy of the apparatus used, makes it a matter of par- 
ticular importance for a telephone company to establish 
a proper depreciation fund. Depreciation is distinct from 
maintenance, which latter includes current repairs that are 
required to keep thé plant in first-rate working order as 
long as it is economically workable at all. 

When dealing with reconstruction we have tried to 
arrive at the best judgment of the effect of future street 
and park improvements on the existing plant of the Chicago 
Telephone Company; and we have given due consideration 
to the fact that the telephone conduit and cable equipment 
in the heart of the city is likely to be soon disturbed by 
the construction of street railway subways. 

The computations of the commission are made on the 
basis of the original cost of the tangible property, exclud- 
ing land, stock of materials and cash on hand, owned by the 
Chicago Telephone Company within the city of Chicago at 
the end of 1905. This differs from the “book value” of the 
same part of the property by an amount equal to the sums 
heretofore written off for depreciation. We consider it 
proper to make our estimate of the depreciation rate on the 
basis of the first cost. The percentage values attributed to 
the depreciation fund will be approximately the same for 
other years, and are applicable to present conditions within 
the city of Chicago. We have taken the estimate of the 
relative values of the different subdivisions of the plant as 
set forth by the engineers of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany. An independent verification of the accuracy of these 
subdivisions of the total cost was impossible on account 
of the limited time at our disposal, but they appear to us 
to be reasonably accurate. 

Table No. 8 gives our estimate of the Depreciation and 
Insurance Fund. The percentage of the plant cost to be 
set aside each year for a reserve for depreciation, recon- 
struction and special insurance aggregates 8 per cent. Of 
this, the depreciation reserve is 534 per cent of the cost of 
the plant, and the reserve for reconstruction and insurance 
is a4 per cent. 

The first column of Table No. 8 names the subdivisions 
of the plant; the second column gives the value of plant 
in each subdivision; and the following columns contain our 
estimates. As shown in the table, the life of underground 
conduit is long, but it affords no salvage. The reconstruc- 
tion expense which we estimate for conduit includes the 
effect of sewer construction, park improvements, etc., and 
the probable effect of the future construction of street rail- 
way subways in the heart of the city. The salvage of cables 
is high on account of the relative ease of removing cables 
and the large percentages of recoverable copper and lead 
which they contain. The reconstruction estimate for cables 
is made to cover the effect of sewer construction, park im- 
provements, etc., and street railway subways. Pole lines 
and their appurtenances are relatively short lived. There is 
very little salvage except from the aerial copper wires and 
cables. The reconstruction estimate is made with a con- 
sideration of street and park improvements, future exten- 
sion of the underground boundaries, track elevation, etc. 








Private branch exchange and central office switchboards 
are of notably short average life on account of the rapid 
rate at which the art is advancing, but the salvage is con- 
siderable because parts of the old equipment can be modi- 
fied for use in the construction of the new, or the discarded 
equipment sometimes has a value for use in less important 
centers. The estimates set down in columns 7 and 8 in 
connection with the switchboards and subscribers’ instru- 
ments, are made to cover fire insurance in excess of that 
which can be carried at reasonable rates with the under- 
writers. 

The total of our estimates for reconstruction and insur- 
ance is somewhat over half as large as the corresponding 
total of the estimates presented by the Chicago Telephone 
Company, but the engineers of that company have included 
in their estimates some expense caused by the moving of 
customers and the like, which belongs in ordinary main- 
tenance and is not a proper charge against this fund. 

This Table No. 8 is made out on the plant values of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, but we believe that the final 
figures obtained from the computations are reasonably 
applicable to any similar telephone plant located in Chicago. 
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IV. 
THE DESIRABILITY AND PRACTICABILITY OF UNIVERSAL TOLL 
CONNECTIONS WITH THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


In order to determine whether it is desirable or prac- 
ticable to require, by ordinance, any telephone company 
operating in the city of Chicago to connect with any or al! 
companies operating outside of Chicago, for the purpose 
of transmitting toll or long distance messages, it is neces- 
sary to consider the two principal ways by which telephone 
service is furnished, namely : by “Bell companies” and 
“Independent companies.’ 

The term Bell is applied to all companies operating under 
licenses and sub-licenses from the American Bell Telephone 
Company, and the term Independent is applied to all com- 
panies which have no direct relations with the Bell com- 
panies, and which are usually operated in competition with 
them. The so-called sub-license companies are, in most 
instances, companies which were originally Independent in 
their organization, but which have entered into contract 
relations with Bell companies for the purpose of inter- 
changing service. Most of these sub-license companies are 


TABLE NO. 8. 


Estimate of Depreciation and Insurance Fund made by Commission. 
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Underground conduit, main, clay in concrete ................+.| $1 ,126 ,200 
Underground conduit, main, fibre, etc... .. atmeep anal 375, 
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The underground district to be required of any com- 
pany receiving a franchise has been defined to conform 
with the lines agreed to by the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany in conference with your committee. The boundary 
of this district is shown by the full line in Map No. 2. The 
underground district fixed by the terms of the Chicago 
Telephone Company’s ordinance of 1889 is shown by the 
dot and dash line of the same map; and the boundary of 
the underground district defined by the proposed ordinance 
printed by the Manufacturers’ company is shown by the 
dotted line. It is our understanding that the Manufac- 
turers’ company have undertakgm to extend the boundary 
of their proposed underground district to bring it to coin- 
cide with that of the Chicago Telephone Company’s pro- 
posed boundary. 

The proposed ordinance section is as follows: 

Section —. The Chicago Telephone Company shall place and 
keep in underground conduits all the wires, cables and electrical 
conductors which it may now or hereafter have in or on the 
streets, within the following boundaries, namely: Commencing at 
the intersection of Lake Michigan and Howard Avenue, thence 
west on Howard Avenue to East Ravenswood Park Avenue, south 
to Irving Park Boulevard, west to Western Avenue, south to Di- 
versey Boulevard, west to Kedzie Avenue, south to Chicago Ave- 


nue, west to Fortieth Avenue, south to Twenty-sixth Street, east 
of Center Avenue, south to Seventy-ninth Street, east to Vin- 


cennes Road, north to Sixty-ninth Street and east to Lake Michi- 
gan. 





situated in localities where the Bell companies have never 
established plants, or where Bell plants have been estab- 
lished and later consolidated with the Independent plant and 
operated under a sub-license arrangement, so that, so far as 
we are concerned in the consideration of this question, the 
sub-license companies are classified with the Bell companies. 

As is well known, the service of the Bell companies ex- 
tends throughout practically all the principal cities and 
towns of the country, and these cities and towns are con- 
nected by an extensive system of long-distance and toll 
lines. The Independent companies, during the past few 
years, have developed extensively, having well established 
exchanges in a majority of the large cities and towns, and 
are rapidly developing their toll and long-distance lines 
connecting these exchanges, which, in many localities, are 
as extensive and. in some, more extensive, than those of the 
Bell. Their inter-urban telephone lines and county sys- 
tems, furnishing telephone service in the rural communities, 
were first established, and their growth has been so great 
as to form a very important factor in the commercial de- 
velopment of many localities. 

Investigation shows that approximately ninety per cent 
of all toll and long-distance messages in and out of Chi- 
cago are transmitted in an area contained within a radius 
of 100 miles from the central part of the city. 

In order to determine whether it is necessary, from a 
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business standpoint, to require the Chicago Te:ephone Com- 
pany, should it be granted a franchise, to provide telephone 
connections and facilities with any and all telephone com- 
panies doing business outside the city, we have tried to 
ascertain the number of incorporated cities, towns and 
villages, having a population of 500 inhabitants or more 
and located within a radius of 100 miles of the central part 
of Chicago, which at present have no telephone connection 
with the city. We have studied this territory carefully, 
spending a large amount of time gathering data from every 
available source, but, as far as we could learn, there are no 
such incorporated cities, towns or villages which at present 
do not have telephone connections with Chicago. 

We have endeavored to obtain similar information re- 
garding the exchange and toll line connecticns of the Inde- 
pendent companies within the same area, but could not find 
such reliable information available. We did secure, how- 
ever, enough information to convince us that, should a 
franchise be granted to an Independent company in the 
city, and the Chicago Telephone Company be denied a 
franchise and its plant cease to be operated, there would 
then be many towns within the above area cut off from 
telephone communication with the city, unless the present 
Bell companies operating therein and the Independent 
company in the city would voluntarily, or by requirement, 
connect their lines and interchange service. 

From the above it will be seen that, under present condi- 
tions, there is ample opportunity for all people within this 
area to provide themselves with telephone connection to the 
city, but that, should the Chicago Telephone Company’s 
plant be displaced by an Independent plant, then .with the 
area as it is now developed by the Independents, it would 
be desirable to provide some means for connecting the out- 
side Bel! lines with the lines of the Independent company 
in Chicago. 

In regard to the demands of the Independent telephone 
companies for obtaining toll connection with the city, it is 
our understanding that all of the demands that have been 
made have originated with a view to obtaining such to!! 
connections, not with a Bell company, but with an Inde- 
pendent company, to be established within the city. In view 
of recent events connected with the history of the Illinois 
Tunnel Company, there is reason to believe that the tele- 
phone business of that company will be developed, and that 
arrangements will be made for carrying on a toll and long- 
distance business with the outside Independent telephone 
companies. 

We have found, by careful inquiry, that the responsible 
Independent companies outside of Chicago having no toll 
connection with the city, do not desire such connection 
with a Bell company, but that they do desire such connec- 
tion provided it can be made with an Independent com- 
pany doing business within the city. 

One of the principal advantages to be derived by the 
Independent telephone companies outside of the city and 
by the subscribers to their systems would be that, having 
an Independent telephone connection with the city, many 
of the subscribers would be relieved of the necessity of 
maintaining two telephones,‘as they are now doing, the 
Bell telephone being maintained for the principal purpose 
of furnishing facilities for long-distance business. 

The practicability of enforcing Indepedent telephone 
companies to connect with Bell companies, or vice versa, by 
ordinance, has several serious objections. when viewed 
from the technical and operating standpoints. In order that 
a satisfactory interchange of telephone service may be 
effected, business harmony must exist between the connect- 
ing companies, and suitable arrangements must be made 
which will insure good service. Arrangements for good 
toll service require that all operating rules should be similar 
and that they should be vigorously enforced by all com- 
panies interchanging business, and this requires unity of 


purpose, and that some central management or organization 
shall be ultimately responsible for the methods ot handling 
the service. A high standard of transmission is required 
for toll and long-distance business, and it is impracticable 
to maintain such a standard unless the necessary telephone 
equipment is designed, manufactured, installed and operated 
with that point in view. The ease with which the service 
can be interfered with by either party to an arrangement of 
this kind, and the practical impossibiliy of fixing the re- 
sponsibility for such interference, would make it impossible 
to furnish good service, unless it was the desire of the two 
companies that such good service should be furnished. It 
is our opinion that these conditions could not be brought 
about by an ordinance requiring any telephone company 


within the city of Chicago to connect its lines and inter-- 


change service with any telephone company outside the city. 

In case a franchise is granted to the Chicago Telephone 
Company, all important towns outside of Chicago will be 
connected, as they now are. In case a franchise is granted 
to an Independent company, and the Chicago Telephone 
Company’s piant ceases to be operated, it would then be 
desirable to have the Independent company in Chicago fur- 
nish connection to the Bell companies outside; but, -even 
though such a connection is desirable, it would hardly prove 
practicable unless it was voluntary on the part of both 
companies. 

Our consideration of the question leads us to the con- 
clusion that enforced connection between these two inter- 
ests, against the wishes of either, or both, would be con- 
ducive to poor service, and in the end would prove very 
unsatisfactory to both the telephone companies and the 
public. 

¥; 
CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The project of the Manufacturers’ Te:ephone Com- 
pany is not feasible, because 

(a) A plant to replace the service of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company could not be constructed in less than double 
the time available, and even that minimum of time would 
be so short as to result in confusion and inconvenience dur- 
ing the early months of operation of the new plant. 

(b) The semi-automatic mode of operation proposed by 
the Manufacturers’ Telephone Company is_ substantially 
untried as a commercial arrangement for use on a large 
scale. It bears indications of being a desirable method of 
telephone operation, but it has not yet been fully developed 
and it is unwise to make an experimental trial in so large 
a plant as that required to give service to the entire city 
of Chicago. Even if the apparatus adopted ultimately 
proved successful, the confusion resulting from defects 
which always appear in new and untried apparatus would 
probably produce confusion for many months after the 
plant was put in operation. 

(c) The methods of charging and rates proposed by the 
Manufacturers’ company are not adapted to enable the 
company to give first-class service throughout the city and 
pay ordinary interest on the investment, after setting aside 
reasonable reserves for depreciation and contingencies, and 
the company’s operations, if extended throughout the city, 
would ultimately result in financial difficulties or an appli- 
cation to the council for the privilege of changing their 
schedule of rates. 

2. Measured rates should be adopted for general serv- 
ice, because 

(a) They require each user to pay for his service in 
proportion to what he uses. This makes it possible for the 
telephone operating company to base its rates for each 
class of service on the actual cost of the service, thereby 
bringing the service within the means of the largest num- 
ber of people and expanding it so as to be of the maximum 
usefulness in the city. 








(b) Measured rates largely cut off frivolous and other- 
wise useless messages, thereby leaving the subscribers’ 
lines open for all important messages. 

(c) The reduction of calls per telephone following the 
general use of measured rates results in a great reduction 
of the unavailing calls, which are now approximately one- 
third of the total calls in Chicago, and it thereby reduces 
the expenses of operating, and this makes a general reduc- 
tion in the rates practicable. 

(d) The introduction of measured rates tends to level 
off the load curve, reducing the relative height of the peaks, 
so that the actual cost of operating for each message passed 
through the hands of the telephone company becomes less, 
and this also tends toward making a reduction in the price 
of telephone service practicable. 

3. A partial use of flat rates may be applied in connec- 
tion with residence and neighborhood exchange telephones, 
because 

(a) ‘These telephones are subject to a smaller average 
use than city rate business telephones and the flat rates ap- 
plied to them do not so seriously increase the unavailing 
calls; also the use of the individual telephones in these 
classes does not differ so greatly from the average use. 

4. Three-party line residence telephones at fifty-one 
dollars per year for each telephone are recommended for 
trial, as an addition to the schedule of rates proposed by the 
Chicago Telephone Company, in case that company is 
granted a franchise. 

(a) The management of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany argues cogently that experience demonstrates that 
four-party line flat rate residence telephones cause bad 
service on account of the overloading of the lines unduly 
increasing unavailing calls, and on account of the mutual 
interference with each other which occurs between sub- 
scribers. 

(b) They admit that two-party line flat rate residence 
service is satisfactory. 

(c) We believe that three-party line flat rate residence 
service will give reasonably satisfactory service and will be 
popular, and recommend its trial on that ground. 

5. We condemn the service of more than four parties on 
any line, because 

(a) It produces bad results from overloading the lines 
and from mutual interference between subscribers. 

6. The Chicago Telephone Company has a desirable 
plant in use and can give good service. We have consulted 
with Mr. Maclay Hoyne, who has outlined an ordinance 
which we believe will result in obtaining for the people of 
the city good service at a minimum cost in case the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company is granted a franchise. 

We direct your attention particularly to the schedule of 
rates and to two alternative means which we believe will 
afford satisfactory control of rates. 

(a) The first reserves by contract the right to the city 
to reasonably regulate rates at certain intervals. 

(b) The second limits the net earnings of the company 
and requires any excess of net earnings over the limit to be 
paid to the city. 
>. We recommend that in case the Chicago Telephone 
Company is given a franchise, the company be required to 
start a separate set of records and books of account relat- 
ing to its business within the city of Chicago, and that these 
shall be arranged so as to afford data for determining the 
average costs of the several classes of service. 

(a) For this purposeswe have proposed that the ac- 
counts and records shall be kept. in a manner satisfactorv 
to the city comptroller. 

(b) And we further recommend the employment by the 
city of a consulting engineer to advise with the comptroller 
and the company upon the best form of records to be kept, 
in order that the costs of the different classes of service 
may be reasonably well known after the end of two vears. 
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8. We recommend that the city comptroller, after two 
years, place before the city council a statement of the cost 
of service in the different classes as nearly as may be 
practicable, for the information of the council in further 
regulation of rates, in case the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany is given a franchise with the right of regulation re- 
served to the city according to our first alternative. 

g. To require an operating company to make toll con- 
nections with every applicant company, does not seem to us 
practicable or desirable for several reasons, of which the 
following are sufficiently conclusive: 

(a) Business harmony must exist between companies 
doing a joint toll business and the plant of each must be 
maintained to the satisfaction of the other, or the toll serv- 
ice will be seriously impaired or rendered valueless. The 
necessary harmony and unity of purpose cannot be obtained 
by ordinance. 

(b) We have studied the toll situation within a radius 
of 100 miles from Chicago and find that this area, under 
present conditions, is well provided with telephone connec- 
tions entering Chicago. 

(c) Our inquiries show that “telephone free trade” is 
plainly not desired by the people of responsibility related to 
either the Beil or the Independent companies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Ducatp C. Jackson, 
WiLitiaAm H. Crums, 
GEORGE W. WILDER. 





AS TOLD OVER THE TELEPHONE. 

The story is told of a balking mule named “Shoe” driven 
by an old negro named “Abe,” and owned by a wholesale 
feed store. One day Shoe balked on Broad street and refused 
absolutely to be driven again. After old Abe had spent his 
energies on Shoe for an hour in the vain endeavor to get 
him to start, he went into a store to telephone to his em- 
ployers. The following is what a party of gentlemen near 
the telephone heard, says Lippincott’s: 

“Please, marm, gimme number two hund’ed an’ ’leven. 
Is dat you, Marse Henry? Yes, sir, dis is Abe. I 
dun ring yer up, sir, ter tell you about Shoe. Shoe he done 
balk down yer on Broad strete, sir.” 


“ce 


*Bout a hour, sir.” 
” 


“ec 


“Yessir, I bus’ him in de head.” 
‘ 9 


“T dun wear de whip handle out on him, sir.” 


“ce ” 


“Yessir, I kick him in de belly ’bout eight times, sir.” 





“Marse Henry, I would ha’ kicked um some mo’ but 
I hu’t me big toe on um de las’ time I kick um.” 


“Twis’ he tail? No, sir, not dis nigger. A gemman from 
New York, he twis’ he tail.” 
“cc 9 


“No, sir, I don’t think he dead. De doctor take him ’way 
in de amb’lance.” 


“cc ” 


“Yessir, it was sure foolish.” 
” 


“é 


“Marse Henry, I done set fire under Shoe.” 


“ec ” 


“De harness? Dun bu’n the harness clean off um.” 
ce 99 

‘De cart? Yessir, dun bu’n de cart, too, sir; all ’cept one 
wheel, sir.” 

“Yessir, I get de feed out fust, sir.” 

“ ”9 

“Marse Henry, is you want me to come back to de store 
and go to work, or mus’ I wait for Shoe to move?” 
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DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


By Gilbert W. Hand 


NEW TREATISE ON TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LAW. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Vernon Law Book 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, we are in re- 
ceipt of a copy of Mr. S. Walter Jones’ new work 
on the above subject, entitled, “Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Companies.” This volume has recently been 
published by the company and, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is the first work that pretends to be an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the law throughout the United States 
relating to this class of corporations. Mr. Jones has 
devoted the major part of his energies to a discussion of the 
law relating to telegraph companies but, owing to the very 
close relation to telephone companies, the discussions may 
be applied to the latter as well. A particularly important 
division of the work consists of a collation of some two 
thousand cases taken from the different jurisdictions. These 
have been cited in the volume under their appropriate classi- 
fications. This directory of cases is of exceeding value as a 
reference digest to the profession generally as well to the 
companies for whose benefit the volume has apparently been 
primarily prePared. On the whole the volume fills a very 
important place at a time when the law of telephone and 
telegraphs is being so frequently discussed, and new rules 
are declared. While the attorneys representing telephone 
and telegraph companies will find this work of inestimable 
value from its original statement of principles and as a 
reference to reported cases, it will also find a ready approval 
from the business men themselves who have to decide so 
many matters of a legal nature in their everyday conduct 
of these businesses. The editor of this department is pleased 
to have the volume in his library and to recommend it te 
those interested in the matters so ably discussed in its eight 
hundred pages. 





CONTRACTS BETWEEN COMPANIES FOR CONNECTION—CAN 
THERE BE A BREACH OF SUCH CONTRACTS? 


The question of the right of two telephone companies to 
contract with each other to give service interchangeably 
has never been questioned and many such arrangements are 
now in force throughout the country. The right, however 
of a company to withdraw from such an arrangement after 
the other party to the contract has gone ahead in reliance 
on the right of connection and has built lines and given con- 
tracts offering service in the territory covered by both com- 
panies and after having held itself out as being able to give 
a service over the entire territory represented by the two 
parties to the contract, is a very much more difficult propo- 
sition. The law on the subject has not received much con- 
sideration, owing to the fact that cases involving the ques- 
tion have not been brought into the highest courts for de- 
termination. However, a case now under consideration by 
the supreme court of Nebraska bids fair to be a leading 
case on the question, and the decision will be a law maker 
on the subject. The litigants are the Platte County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company and the Leigh Independent 
Telephone Company, operating in Colfax and Platte coun- 
ties of that state. The former claims that in 1904 it entered 
into an agreement whereby it sold to the latter company the 
Creston exchange in Platte county, the parties further 
agreeing that they should connect up their respective sys- 
tems at the town of Creston, giving subscribers connection 
from the town of Leigh, the principal place of business of 
the Leigh company, in Colfax county, through to the town 
of Columbus, Platte county, the principal place of business 
of the Platte county company. There was evidence that the 
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parties to the controversy had such telephone connection, 
but the Leigh company claims that there was no agreement 
that it should continue or be permanent and no understand- 
ing relating to the right of either to withdraw from the 
arrangement whenever either chose to do so. The arrange- 
ment for mutual connection between the exchanges of the 
two companies continued until May, 1905. At this last date 
the Leigh company threatened or did actually disconnect 
from the Platte county company and, an injunction being 
asked for to restrain this action, the matter reached the dis- 
trict court of Colfax county. A temporary injunction was 
issued and when the matter came on for hearing the injunc- 
tion was dismissed and an appeal taken to the supreme 
court of the state. The writer has been favored with copies 
of the brief of the appellant (the Platte county company) 
by Mr. C. J. Garlow of Columbus, Nebraska, attorney for 
the Platte County Independent Company, from which the 
above facts have been gathered. The question before the 
supreme court is whether the two companies had a right 
to sever this agreement or arrangement without the mutual 
consent thereto of all parties interested, including the pat- 
rons of the service offered by the combination. There is 
only one other case, to the writer’s knowledge, wherein this 
question has been discussed and that is the Kentucky case of 
Cambellsville Telephone Company v. Lebanon, Louisville 
and Lexington Telephone Company, 80 S. W. R. 1114, re- 
ported in the November, 1904, TELEPHONY. In this case 
it was held that the necessary connections having been made 
the arrangement became more than a mere contractural ob- 
ligation between the parties; that public rights were affect- 
ed and that in a sense the public obligation not to cripple 
the telephone facilities which the combination furnished was 
paramount to any private right of either to release itself 
from the arrangement. The decision of the Nebraska court. 
it is hoped, will fully discuss this phase of the question and 
will be awaited with interest by telephone interests generally. 
The writer not having before him the position of the op- 
posing company is not informed of the merits of the de- 
fense ; however, it is not intended at this time to give either 
party’s side undue prominence, since we are primarily in- 
terested in the general proposition of law which the case 
when decided will help to establish. 





PERSON TELEPHONING INJURED BY ELECTRIC SHOCK—IN- 
STRUMENT IN GOOD ORDER—NO LIABILITY. 


A Kentucky case recently decided by the court of appeals 
contains a very good discussion of the question of liability 
of a telephone company for damages brought about in the 
above manner. Owing to the importance of the several 
points of law considered in the opinion, we quote the same 
in full: “The Gainsboro Telephone Company operates a 
telephone system in Somerset, Kentucky, and maintains a 
pay station at the Newtonian Hotel. Frank J. Brucker, 
while a guest at the hotel, was using the pay station to talk 
to his wife in Louisville. The telephone did not séem to 
work well, and he took hold of the metal arm with his hand 
to raise the mouthpiece. When he did this, he received a 
severe shock of electricity which knocked him to the floor, 
rendering him unconscious and injuring his nerves. He 
suffered from the shock for about a month, and brought 
this action to recover against the telephone company for his 
injury. The proof for him on the trial was only of the 
facts above stated. That for the telephone company was to 
the effect that the instrument was examined by one of its 








men ten minutes after the accident and was found to be all 
right. It had not been out of order before, and the cause 
of the accident is entirely unexplained. There was no storm 
at the time, although a high wind was blowing. An elec- 
tric light was burning in the booth, and the electric light 
company had its wires in the hotel and throughout the town. 
These carried 2,200 volts of electricity. The voltage of the 
telephone system was 75 and was not sufficient to hurt any- 
one. No one was in the booth at the time the accident oc- 
curred but Brucker, or knew anything of the trouble until 
he fell to the floor. The plaintiff asked the court to instruct 
the jury that it was the defendant’s duty so to maintain 
its wires and appliances at its pay station as to protect from 
danger those who used them, and that, if it failed to do this 
and brucker was injured by reason of the appliances not 
being free from danger, they should find for him. The court 
refused so to instruct the jury, and instructed them that they 
should find for the plaintiff if they believed from the evi- 
dence that the defendant carelessly or negligently failed so 
to protect its wires and appliances, etc. The jury found for 
the defendant, and the plaintiff appeals. Those handling 
electricity where the voltage is such as to endanger human 
life must exercise a very high degree of care for the safety 
. of others, but where a less voltage is used which is not of 
itself dangerous those who use it are only liable for ordinary 
care. A telephone company is a common-carrier of mes- 
sages, and not of persons. The duty it owes to a customer 
using one of its instruments is not different from that due 
to their customers by other persons inviting the public upon 
the premises for the transaction of business. In all such 
cases the person so inviting the public is not an insurer, but 
must use such care as may be reasonably expected of a 
person of ordinary prudence under the circumstances. In 
Vol. I, Thompson on Negligence, 970, the rule is thus 
stated: ‘In these cases if we except the case of passenger 
elevators in buildings, separately considered, the law is rea- 
sonable, and does not demand of an owner of property more 
than the exercise of ordinary care with respect to the rights 
of third persons; but on the other hand, it does demand the 
exercise of due, reasonable or ordinary care.’ The plaintiff 
offered to show by a witness that a short time prior to his 
injury, the witness, in using another telephone in the city 
received a severe shock of electricity. The evidence was 
properly rejected. The condition of another telephone at 
another time was purely a collateral matter. The question 
the jury were to try was whether the defendant had exer- 
cised ordinary care with the telephone at which he was in- 
jured. It is a matter of common knowledge that wires 
sometimes get crossed, and the fact that another telephone 
was on another occasion out of order would have thrown no 
light on the case at bar.” 

Brucker v. Gainsboro Telephone Company, 100 S. W. 
240. 





INJURY TO LINEMAN FROM ELECTRICITY FROM ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY S FEED WIRES. 

An accident to one William E. Likes on November 4, 
1904, at Sheridan, Illinois, occurred in the following man- 
ner: He and three other workmen and a foreman named 
McLaughlin were ordered out from Chicago, to string two 
telegraph wires on a certain pole, which carried wires of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company and the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway 
Company. The wires of the latter were heavily charged 
feed wires and were strung below those of the others. Likes 
had never worked in this vicinity before. The foreman 
knew of the fact that the electric company’s feed wires were 
strung below those of the other company’s and of the fact 
that a vear previous to the time of the accident another per- 
son had been injured from electricity from these feed wires. 
Likes was ordered to climb the pole and attach the wires. 
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In the ascent, the wires having to be passed near to the 
feed wires, he accidentally came in contact with the feed 
wires and received very serious injuries. The custom was 
to place all highly charged wires above those of telephone 
and telegraph companies. Likes testified that he did not 
know that the wires on which he was injured were feed 
wires. McLaughlin said that he paid no attention to what 
was on the pole before the accident, and that he did not tell 
Likes anything about feed wires being upon the pole or in 
the highway. There was no sign or other evidence to warn 
Likes of the actual condition. On these facts the Supreme 
Court of Illinois has affirmed a judgment for $25,000 in 
Likes’ favor recovered from the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. The court said, “A servant only assumes the ordinary 
risks incident to his employment and such dangers as are 
obvious and apparent. Danger from feed wires attached to 
a pole at a point below telegraph or telephone wires was 
shown not to be one of the ordinary risks incident to plain- 
tiff's employment. In their position below the telephone 
wires they constituted an unusual risk, which was not inci- 
dent to the employment of a lineman engaged in stringing 
telegraph wires. Neither was the danger obvious or appar- 
ent. The wires appeared to be ordinary telephone or tele- 
graph wires and harmless, and their dangerous character 
could not be discovered by ordinary inspection.” 


Postal Telegraph Cable Company v. Likes, 80 N. E. 140. 


INJURY FROM ELECTRICITY CARRIED OVER BROKEN TELE- 
PHONE WIRE CROSSED WITH HIGHLY CHARGED 
ELECTRIC WIRE. 


The following facts were shown in a recent Texas case 
brought by one Eliza Thomas for damages for the death 
of her husband caused by electricity carried over a broken 
wire of the Citizens’ Telephone Company. The wires of 
the telephone company were strung on poles above and 
over the wires of the lighting and power company. No 
means were used to prevent the wire from falling upon the 
wires of the lighting company in case of a break. The 
telephone wire carried the usual light current of electricity 
but the wires of the lighting company carried a very heavy 
current, sufficient to cause death to any person coming in 
contact therewith. At eight o’clock in the evening of a cer- 
tain day the wire of the telephone company was broken and 
lay upon the street. At six o’clock in the morning of the 
following day a mule driven along the street came in con- 
tact with the fallen wire and was knocked down and slightly 
injured. A man extricated the mule and wrapped the wire 
around a post near by. About two hours later Thomas in 
hitching his horse to the post, came in contact with the wire 
and was killed. The wire in falling had come in contact 
with the wires of the lighting and power company and was 
thereby charged sufficiently to cause the death. The court 
of civil appeals said: “These facts made a prima facie case 
of actionable negligence against the telephone company. 
Keasby on Electric Wires, Section 241; Haynes v. Ral- 
eigh Gas Company (N. E.), 19 S. E. 344; Bond v. Port- 
land Electric Company (Oregon), 66 Pacific, 576. It was 
its duty to maintain its system of electric wires so that they 
should not endanger the lives of others or interfere with 
their lawful use of the public highway. It was its duty 
primarily to keep its wires off the street where persons 
would likely come in contact with them; and if by any 
chance any of its wires should happen to be broken, and in 
such condition become liable to cause injury to others, it 
was its duty to exercise ordinary care and diligence to 
ascertain such fact and to remedy the defect. These duties 
come under the head of non-assignable duties, the negli- 
gence in the performance of which was the negligence of the 
company; and if death resulted by reason thereof, the com- 
pany cannot escape the consequences.” The court also took 
into consideration the fact that no “trouble men” were on 
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duty between 5:30 p. m. and 7:30 a. m. to whom breaks 
could be reported or whose duty it was to make repairs 
between these hours. Owing to the position of the wire 
so near the highly charged wires the court said that the 
company should be held to the same degree of care as 
though its own wire had been charged originally with a 
dangerous current. 


Citizens’ Telephone Company v. Thomas, 94 S. W. 882. 





DEPOSIT OF COIN SO THAT OPERATOR CAN HEAR THE RING A 
REASONABLE RULE. 


A case recently decided by the supreme court at Johns- 
town, New York, is authority for the statement that such a 
rule can be enforced by a telephone company, and that if a 
party who has asked for telephone connection has deposited 
the money at a pay station in such a manner that the oper- 
ator cannot be sure that he has done so, she may require the 
person to pay again so that she may have evidence by the 
ring of the coin that the sum has been paid. In this case 
the party had paid without instruction from the operator 
and, the receiver being on the hook, she could not hear 
the ring. She demanded payment again and the party re- 
fused, whereupon she refused to connect him up. Action 
was brought for damages, claiming discrimination and fail- 
ure to transmit messages impartially. The facts are stated 
in the opinion of Judge McLaughlin, which we here quote 
in full. While not an opinion from the highest court of 
New York, in the judgment of the writer, the statement of 
the law is correct and would be followed in all jurisdictions 
under like facts. The court said: ‘This action is brought 
to recover a penalty of $100 under section 103 of the trans- 
portation corporation laws (Laws of 1890, Chap. 566), 
which provide, concerning telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, that every such corporation shall receive dispatches 
from and for other telegraph and telephone lines or corpor- 
ations, from and for any other individual, and on payment 
of the usual charges by individuals for transmitting dis- 
patches as established by the rules and regulations of such 
corporation, transmit the same with impartiality and good 
faith and in the order in which they were received, and if 
it neglects or refuses to do so it shall pay $100 for every re- 
fusal or neglect, to the person or persons sending or desir- 
ing to send any such dispatch and entitled to have the same 
so transmitted, but arrangements may be made with the 
proprietors or publishers of newspapers for the transmis- 
sion for publication of intelligence of general, public inter- 
est out of its regular order. There is little or no dispute 
as to what I consider the material facts involved. The 
plaintiff attempted to telephone over defendant’s lines from 
a pay station. where the charge or toll was to be deposited 
in a box beside the instrument. A person wishing to tele- 
phone called the central office and gave the name of the 
party with whom he wished to communicate. When the 
desired party was obtained the operator at the central office 
notified the person and directed him to deposit the proper 
charge in the box beside the instrument. The plaintiff, at 
the time in question, for the purpose of talking with some 
one at Gloverville, went to the store of Orlando Gifford, at 
Cranberry Creek, in the county of Fulton, where the de- 
fendant had installed one of its pay stations in connection 
with its telephone system; he took the receiver off the hook 
and called the defendant’s central office, and communicated 
to the operator there in charge the name of the party with 
whom he desired to talk; he then hung up the receiver and 
deposited fifteen cents, the proper charges, in the box in- 
tended for its reception and the operator, not being able to 
hear the coins register, refused to connect him with the party 
with whom he desired to speak until he had paid the 
charge with the receiver off the hook, which was the estab- 
lished rule and was the only way in which the operator 
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could know that the charge had been paid; the plaintiff 
refused to make a further deposit, insisting that he had a 
right to talk, having once deposited his money in the box, 
and the operator refusing to permit him to do so, he 
brought this action to recover the penalty specified in the 
statute. I am of the opinion that if every fact as claimed 
by the plaintiff be found in his favor, nevertheless he would 
not be entitled to recover. The statute imposed a penalty 
not for an error of judgment of one of defendant’s oper- 
ators, a defective instrument, or a misunderstanding as to 
whether a required charge for a message has been paid, 
but solely for the refusal to transmit dispatches with im- 
partiality, good faith, and in the order of their reception, 
after payment of the usual charges as established by rules 
and regulations of such corporation. Under the defendant’s 
system if the charge or toll were paid while the receiver 
of the instrument was hung up, the operator would be 
totally ignorant as to whether the proper amount, or indeed 
any amount at all, had been paid, and the propriety and 
necessity for the rule that the charge must be paid with 
the receiver down are too apparent to need comment, and 
this rule was sufficiently established at the trial. The in- 
struction upon the telephone instrument was sufficient to 
apprise the defendant, even though he had never used. the 
instrument before, of what was necessary to do. There is 
absolutely no evidence to indicate that the refusal to-permit 
the plaintiff to talk was by reason of any of the acts by 
which the statute imposes a penalty; on the contrary, the 
fact is uncontradicted that the operator offered to. allow, the 
plaintiff to talk provided he would deposit the fifteen cents 
in the box while the receiver was off the hook, and.if he had 
previously deposited that amount he could take that -matter 
up with the company at a subsequent time. In this connec- 
tion it is worthy of note that a similar mistake had. pre- 
viously been made by him at the same station and the addi- 
tional payment then made refunded by the _ telephone 
company. The statute is a penal one and is to be strictly 
construed. (Thompson vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
40 Misc. 443; Wichelman vs. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 30 Misc. 450.) Whatever may be the plaintiff’s 
rights, he cannot recover under the statute in question, for 
his case does not come within its provisions. It is true the 
plaintiff testified that on a former occasion, when using the 
same instrument, he had been told to pay while the re- 
ceiver was hung up, but his evidence is strongly contro- 
verted by defendant’s witnesses. There is much conflicting 
evidence as to the instructions which plaintiff had formerly 
received and in view of which, under his own admission 
that he had used the same instrument on at least one former 
occasion without difficulty, I do not think I would be justi- 
fied in finding that he did not know the proper way to use 
it. However, I do not deem it necessary to pass on that 
question, for, assuming that the plaintiff was ignorant of 
the method of payment required, or through the ignorance 
or negligence of some of defendant’s servants had been 
misinformed on that subject, he might be entitled to main- 
tain an action to recover the damages sustained, but not 
for the penalty imposed by the statute. The purpose cf the 
statute is apparent; it is to secure impartial service to the 
public without discrimination, and the penalty is only in- 
curred by acts of impartiality, bad faith or discrimination. 
(Wichelman vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
supra.) If this be the correct construction to be put upon 
the statute, then if the plaintiff had deposited his money in 
the proper way and the operator through some defect in 
the apparatus had failed to hear it when it dropped in the 
box and refused to allow him to talk, he could maintain an 
action to recover his damage, but not for the penalty, since, 
as we have already seen, the imposition of the penalty is 
limited to acts of partiality, bad faith or a preference. The 
complaint, therefore, must be dismissed.” 











INDIANA INDEPENDENTS MEET 


State Convention at Indianapolis May 15-16 An Epoch-Making Event 
By R. D. Fisher 


Telephone Association, held in the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, May 15-16, was by far the largest and 
most enthusiastic state telephone convention ever held in 
the middle West. Much of the business of the association 
was transacted by the executive committee and the several 
sessions of the convention were given up largely to informal 
talks and speech-making. The convention was called to 
order by the president, A. C. Lindemuth, who introduced 
Mayor Charles A. Bookwalter, who, in an address of wel- 
come, said it afforded him great pleasure to greet a class of 
enterprising men who had done so much to make the city 
famous. He said the capital city owes a great deal to the 
other ninety-one counties of the state for bringing the whole 
state into speaking distance of the capital. “You repre- 
sent one of the greatest developments of the age,” said he. 
“During the past few years the telephone has burst upon the 
people with such rapidity as to astonish the world. And 
now telephone men find themselves in competitive strife to 
develop the most modern equipment for this great and nec- 
essary utility. The telephone is no longer a luxury, but a 
genuine, everyday necessity. The telephone is a natural 
monopoly. Two telephones in a house is a nuisance, but 
they are there because of conditions familiar to all. I 
would not advocate the removal of the Independent tele- 
phone for fear the Bell company would run off with the bit 
in its mouth again. Again, I heartily welcome you to this 
city and pledge you protection.” 
President Lindemuth responded to the mayor’s address in 
a pleasing manner, and then read his annual address, in 
which he congratulated the association on the large and en- 
thusiastic representation present. “There are evidently a 
few of us who have not yet been devoured by the octopus,” 
said President Lindemuth. ‘These meetings are not only 
instructive and beneficial from a financial standpoint, but 
they make us broader and better business men. They 
extend our acquaintance, enlarge our experience, and de- 
velop our social qualities among those engaged in the same 
line of work.” He said the telephone business is certainly 
a strenuous calling, but the operators owed it to the public 
and to themselves to make the work pleasant as well as 
profitable. “The business,” he said, “has many daily wor- 
ries and difficulties and calls for all the beatitudes and 
Christian graces combined. Nothing short of an angel’s 
temperament, the patience of a Job and the genius of an 
Edison would be adequate to carry one through a day’s 
telephone experience with entire satisfaction to himself and 
the general public. As a feature of these state conventions 
the exhibits are not only enterprising and commendable but 
worthy of comment. They are a liberal education in them- 
selves. Their importance is fully appreciated because they 
afford us an opportunity to see the various kinds of tele- 
phone apparatus, the latest and most improved features, and 
observe their advantages without trouble and expense. No 
telephone man should fail to study these exhibits and listen 
to the experts who are willing to impart information of 
value. The manufacturers and supply houses go to great 
trouble and expense to make these displays and they cer- 
tainly are interesting and beneficial features of our con- 
vention.” 
In speaking of the record of the year President Linde- 
muth said, while it had not been brilliant or startling, the 
progress of the Independent telephone interests in Indiana 
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had been both steady and important. He said there had 
been an onward march in solid phalanx toward the firmer 
and more complete occupation of the telephone field of the 
state. Many new plants have been established, many of the 
older companies have erected substantial and well-equipped 
buildings, installed many miles of underground cables, and 
re-equipped their systems with the latest and most improved 
apparatus. Other companies are preparing to make like 
improvements, while almost every Independent company in 
the state had extended its territory, rebuilt, strengthened 
and improved lines and bettered the service. A number of 
companies have reorganized and placed themselves upon a 
firmer financial footing, and rates are beginning to be ad- 
justed so as to insure to the public a superior service and a 
fair return to the investor. “The progress of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement in the state for the past year 
has been pre-eminently satisfactory,” said the speaker. “We 
are greater and stronger than ever before. No deflection 
into the ranks of the Bell worth mentioning has occurred. 
On the contrary numerous companies that had a taste of the 
beauties (?) of the Bell sub-licensee system have cut loose 
and returned to the strictly Independent relations. This 
fact is remarkable considering the persistent and expensive 
efforts put forth by the many Bell representatives sent out 
during the past year. It is safe to say that every Inde- 
pendent company in Indiana has been approached by Bell 
representatives during the past year, some once and more 
many times, and tempted to walk into the Bell trap. Con- 
sidering the herculean efforts and the,ample means at the 
monopoly’s command, its meager success speaks volumes 
for the wisdom and loyalty of the Independents. During 
the past year 27 additional companies have joined the state 
association, making 147 companies that belong to the asso- 
ciation, and this number embraces all the larger and more 
important exchanges of the state. This increase is certainly 
very encouraging. At this rate in a few years every Inde- 
pendent company in the state will be joined in a compact 
organization easily able to protect itself and shield the 
public from the encroachments of an unscrupulous com- 
petitor. The number of Independent telephones in use in 
the state is 182,000, while the total Bell. and sub-licensee 
telephones in the state number only 45,000. The value of 
the Independent plants in the state as shown by the tax 
returns, is $20,000,000, which, of course, is far below the 
actual value of the property. The gross income of the com- 
bined Independent exchanges is very reliably estimated at 
$3,280,164.” 

Mr. Lindemuth spoke of the development of the Inde- 
pendent movement throughout the country during the past 
year, and said it had been very conspicuous. He said that 
franchises have been granted in the cities of Omaha, 
Denver, Boston, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and tunnel? 
rights in Chicago have been acquired. He said a favorable 
report has been secured in New York, and that it is only a 
question of a short time when modern plants will be in- 
stalled in all of these cities. “Throughout the South long- 
distance lines are being constructed connecting the Inde- 
pendent exchanges into an effective system,’ Mr. Linde- 
muth said, “quoting figures from a recent address of Presi- 
dent J. B. Hoge of the International Association. ‘There 
is now Over $300,000,000 invested in Independent telephone 
properties in the United States, with more than 3,500,000 
telephones installed and several hundred thousand miles of 
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long-distance lines connecting the different exchanges.” 
Adding to this statement, President Lindemuth said that 
after ten years of existence the Independent companies have 
installed in the homes and the business placs of the people 
at least 1,000,000 telephones in excess of the Bell after thirty 
years of the latter’s existence; and in further comparison, 
in territory occupied jointly. by the two systems in com- 
petition with each other the Independent telephones out- 
number the Bell almost three to one. More than ten per 
cent of this enormous growth of the Independents has been 
acquired during the past year. 

“Every well informed Independent telephone man knows 
these facts to be true,” said President Lindemuth. ‘When, 
therefore, President Fish of the American Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company informed his stockholders in his re- 
cent annual address that ‘the so-called Independent tele- 
phone companies which are in competition with the Bell 
telephone companies throughout the United States, have, 
as far as can be learned, except in a few localities, made no 
relative gain,’ he either uttered a wilful falsehood or dis- 
played a degree of ignorance that renders him unfit to be 
at the head of so great a corporation. That this statement 
should go unchallenged by his stockholders also bespeaks 
the provincial blunders of the eastern capitalist. The em- 
ployes and stockholders of the Bell in the middle western 
states know far better, and we all know that the acts of 
desperation in the useless expenditure of enormous sums of 
money and the dissemination of tons of false literature to 
check the growth of the Independents, and the final offer 
to surrender the exchange field in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, belie the words of President Fish.” 

In speaking of the future of the Independents Mr. Linde- 
muth said: “The future policy of the Independents is plain 
and their ultimate success absolutely assured. For twenty 
years the policy of the Bell company was high rates and 
limited service, under foreign management and with foreign 
capital; discourteous treatment, with all the other attri- 
butes that go with monopolistic ideas. They existed only 
because of their protection under the law. The prejudice 
which has grown up against them was wholly justified. 
The Independents have succeeded and have deserved to suc- 
ceed because of the absolute reversal of this monopolistic 
policy. By the inauguration of reasonable rates, under local 
management, with local capital, characterized by courteous 
treatment and the extension of service to the rural com- 
munities under a liberal policy, the Independents have ap- 
pealed to the sympathy and sense of justice of all the people 
and have had their loyal co-operation and support. The 
Independents have thus deserved success and have suc- 
ceeded. To make that success permanent and complete two 
things must be regarded. One is that the people may not 
forget their benefactors by restrictive and unwise legisla- 
tion and the failure to grant reasonable and remunerative 
rates commensurate with the greatly increased service and 
the high price of labor and material. The other is that the 
Independent companies, grown large and strong, shall not 
become unmindful of the rights of the public. A. telephone 
company is a public service corporation, and as such three 
interests are to be regarded, viz., that of the management, 
that of the investor, and that of the public. Here exists 
mutual or reciprocal duties and obligations, and any law or 
policy, whether on the part of the public or the telephone 
people, which does not give due regard to.all the interests 
is short-sighted and will work detriment to all.” Mr. 
Lindemuth commended the work of C. S. Norton, the secre- 
tary. very highly, and said the results of the convention 
were being watched from all parts of the country, and 
hoped that they would be such as to form a greater and 
stronger Independent system in Indiana, thereby being an 
inspiration to every other state endeavoring to free itself 
from the burdens of an offensive and unscrupulous 
monopoly. 
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C. S. Norton, the secretary-treasurer, presented his re- 
port. This report was very gratifying to the members from 
every point, showing that effective work was done during 
the year. The eleven district associations embrace every 
county in the state. The association is in a healthy financial 
condition, as the report showed that every obligation has 
been promptly met and_ that still a balance exists. The 
treasurer collected during the year $2,293.15. The income 
is derived from an assessment of one cent per unit, and 
from the publication of the Bulletin, the official organ of 
the association. The secretary’s report also showed that the 
association is in a most prosperous condition. There have 
been no withdrawals, but on the other hand an increase of 
25 per cent in the membership. According to Secretary 
Norton the Independent sentiment is stronger in the state 
than it has ever been before. The secretary stated that cer- 
tain propositions had been made by the field agents of the 
Bell looking toward unification of the telephone interests in 
Indiana, but as these propositions were not made by the 
officials of that corporation, the association officials had 
given them but little attention, and at no time has the 
executive committee considered them of sufficient import- 
ance to demand action on the part of this association. 


Upon roll call every district was found represented, and 
286 of the 300 delegates were present at the opening session. 


The applications of twenty-five companies for member- 
ship in the association were referred to a committee with 
instructions to investigate their eligibility under the by-laws 
and constitution. The committee reported favorably and 
the companies were admitted to membership. President 
Lindemuth then introduced J. B. Hoge, president of the 
International Association, to the convention. 


Mr. Hoge said it was a pleasure as well as privilege to 
be present and that from what he learned the Indiana Inde- 
pendents were to be congratulated on present admirable 
conditions. “Independent telephony has become a national 
issue and the increase of companies and telephones has be- 
come marvelous,” said Mr. Hoge. “There are many million 
people using Independent telephones. The telephone is 
one of the most important utilities in the country possibly 
next to that of the water supply. The time has now come 
when we should push the telephone business. There is 
plenty of room for still greater development. It requires 
an enormous amount of money to develop but no other busi- 
ness offers safer returns.” Mr. Hoge also said it was his 
good fortune to attend several recent state conventions and 
comparing the attendance and interest with those of conven- 
tions held a year ago the increase was marked and most 
gratifying. The Independents have been placed on a sub- 
stantial basis and are giving satisfactory service. In refer- 
ring to legislation, friendly and otherwise, he was inclined 
to commend one of the western states for introducing a 
bill making it a penitentiary offense to borrow the use of 
a neighbor’s telephone. He said the Independents are 
working shoulder to shoulder all over the country and that 
conditions are very gratifying. He spoke of the great de- 
velopment of the Independent business in Canada, and how 
it was proving beneficial to the American manufacturer. 
The attendance upon the state meetings are unusually good 
and the International convention promises to be a record 
breaker, he said. He called attention to the fact that nu- 
merous franchises were being granted in formerly forbidden 
territory. The Independents are getting into Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Omaha and Denver, and even old rock-ribbed 
Boston had granted an Independent franchise over the 
mayor’s veto. “We have no apologies to offer,” said he. 
“The situation is good. However, we must go after busi- 
ness only that pays. The public is willing to pay a living 
price to all who are interested in the business. Companies 
should encourage their neighbors and all give good service.” 
Mr. Hoge concluded by saying that the strength of the 
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Independents was due to their standing together, and urged 
that this course be continued. 

Indiana is divided into eleven districts, and a branch asso- 
ciation is maintained in each presided over by a vice-presi- 
dent. The reports from these districts were very encour- 
aging. They showed in detail the progress made, the im- 
provements, extensions, new plants built, increase in num- 
ber of telephones, increase in gross receipts and a compara- 
tive statement relative to the number of Independent and 
Bell telephones in use. These reports were not only en- 
couraging but greatly interested and surprised the members 
and visitors present from adjoining states. 

l'rank L. Beam, president of the Ohio association, was 
introduced by President .Lindemuth, and addressed ‘the 
convention briefly. He said in part: “I was greatly 
pleased to hear such good reports from Indiana. Ohio is 
looking forward to the results of this convention—especially 
relating to reports of propositions now offered by the Bell. 
The reports sent out from Ohio to the effect that there had 
been great deflection of Independents to the Bell are not 
true. Each state owes an obligation to the adjacent states 
as well as each company to a neighboring company. Ohio 
and Indiana are mutually related in the telephone business 
and should stand together. When the Bell makes a propo- 
sition to the Indiana Independents it should include all the 
other states. Why should one state give up to the detriment 
of another state? We have come to stay. We have 240,- 
000 Independent telephones in Ohio, and this is within 
4,000 of what the Bell people have in the whole middle 
West. They are completely whipped in Ohio and Indiana. 
We do not need them and why should we let them have the 
grip hand again.’”’ Mr. Beam concluded by saying he felt 
sure the Indiana Independents are not going to do any- 
thing to jeopardize the interests of other states. 

A banquet was given at the Claypool Wednesday night 
by the Indianapolis Telephone Company and the New 
Long-Distance Telephone Company to 308 members and 
guests. The banquet was a very enjoyable occasion. 
Thomas E. Davidson of Greensberg acted as toastmaster. 
Notwithstanding the toasts embraced a wider field of sub- 
jects, the speakers universally made the Bell proposition the 
topic of their remarks. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 


Regrets were received from B. G. Hubbel of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sickness prevented his attendance. “The Magnitude 
of the Independent Telephone Business” was the subject 
assigned to Mr. Theodore Gary, president of the Home 
Telephone Company of Macon, Mo. Mr. Gary is a fluent 
speaker, and in part said: “I am glad to be here and con- 
gratulate the Indiana association on this magnificent meet- 
ing and the great interest manifest. The more I think 
about the figures of the Independent telephone business the 
more I became bewildered. The Independent telephone busi- 
ness is the best of its kind in the world. I say this advisedly 
after ten years experience.” Mr. Gary said his experience 
made him believe that he could do better business and give 
better satisfaction in towns and cities where he had com- 
petition. “There is less complaint from patrons, because 
they have their choice.” Said he, “The greatest thing we 
can have in the telephone business is confidence in one 
another, and the greatest thing in our business is service— 
good service to the public. Those operating public service 
utilities should keep in mind the public which has an inter- 
est in all such business. If the telephone men will take 
the public into consideration there will be less trouble. In 
no other field has the telephone business grown so rapidly 
as has the Independents, simply because there was a de- 
mand for it. Very few people, not even ourselves, appre- 
ciate the magnitude of our business.” Mr. Gary said he 
was gathering data and statistics and would soon issue a 
prospectus relating to the magnitude of the business. He 


said the layman rarely ever thinks of the wonderful dimen- 
sions of the business. “The magnitude of our business and 
the volume of manufacturing conduced by it is almost un- 
believable,” he said. “In conclusion, I want to impress 
upon this convention that we have the best business in the 
land and we ought to see to it that we preserve and 
develop it.” 

Mr. Gary’s talk was well received and heartily applauded. 

President Lindemuth espied Mr. E. B. Fisher of Grand 
Rapids, president of the Michigan association, in the audi- 
ence, and introduced him to the convention. Mr. Fisher is 
an earnest pioneer Independent and gave a good account 
of the progress of the business in Michigan. “I am glad 
to be present, and always feel at home in Indiana,” said 
he. “Michigan regards Indiana as her closest and most inti- 
mate neighbor, and in telephone matters the relations of the 
two states are very close. Indiana telephone enterprise has 
excited the Michigan ambition, and we are making good 
progress.” Mr. Fisher described the struggles the Inde- 
pendents had in getting into Detroit, and the effort to over- 
come the opposition of men prominent in financial and 
political circles. Mr. Fisher said the local exchange battle 
was won but insisted that the need of immediate construc- 
tion of Independent long-distance toll lines is the key to the 
situation. 

During the closing hours of the convention the members 
entered into a free discussion of the tentative proposition 
alleged to have been made by the Bell company, looking to 
an arrangement for the exchange of local business for long- 
distance toll line business. The discussion arose on the 
adoption of the executive committee’s report, to the effect 
that the proposition had not been made officially but by field 
agents of the Bell. who appeared before the committee and 
disclaimed any official authority to make the propositions 
which they had made. The result of the discussion and the 
vote on the adoption of the report showed very conclusively 
that the Indiana Independents are unanimously opposed to 
any plan of coalition. 

The by-laws and constitution were so amended as to make 
any company connected with the Bell ineligible to member- 
ship in the association and any company found making such 
connection must forfeit its membership. 

The association elected all of the old officers as follows: 

President—A. C. Lindemuth of Richmond. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Norton of Indianapolis. 

Executive Committee—A. C. Lindemuth of Richmond, 
Charles S. Norton of Indianapolis, Theodore Thorward of 
South Bend, Jesse W. Weik of Greencastle, Thomas E. 
Davidson of Greensburg, Charles D. Knoefel of New 
Albany and William L. Moellering of Ft. Wayne. 

The following delegates were selected to attend the In- 
ternational Independent Telephone Association of America, 
which is to be held in Chicago June 4, 5 and 6; F. W. 
Shirmeyer of Decatur, Theodore Thorward of South Bend, 
Dr. J. E. Yarling of Peru, F. O. Cuppy of Lafayette, 
James E. Goodrich of Winchester, Jesse Weik of Green- 
castle, George C. Hitt of Indianapolis, C. S. Norton of 
Indianapolis, R. R. Faulkner of Newcastle, A. J. Dayton of 
Lockport, F. S. Shoemaker of Bloomington, Thomas E. 
Davidson of Greensburg and W. J. Devol of Lebanon. 





A St. Louis young lady some time ago met with a serious 
mishap through being over-trustful of telephonic breathings 
of affection. She supposed that she had been married by 
telephone to a wealthy cattleman in Nebraska, but when 
she went on to meet her alleged husband she discovered to 
her consternation that she was really married to another and 
poorer man, who had wickedly impersonated him at the 
Nebraska end of the line. In addition to her sore disap- 
pointment she found herself stranded in a distant state and 
obliged to sell her rings to get money to return to St. Louis. 
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ILLINOIS TELEPHONE CONVENTION 


Independents Held an Important State Association Meeting at Springfield May 14-15 


By P. G. 


HE second annual convention of the Illinois Inde: 
pendent Telephone Association was held at Spring- 
field May 14-15, and proved to be an interesting 
and helpful meeting. Men prominent in the Independent 
field from all over the state were present, including 150 of 
the exchange managers and chief operators. The conven- 
tion met at the St. Nicholas hotel Tuesday morning, May 
14, and the forenoon was devoted to receiving and register- 
ing the delegates and members of the association, after 
which there were meetings of the various committees, en- 
rolling of new members and other preliminary work. At 
eleven o’clock the meeting was called to order by Charles 
B. Cheadle, of Joliet, secretary of the Illinois Independent 
Telephone Association, and in the absence of the president, 
Edward R. Conklin, of Aurora, and the vice-president, 
Manford Savage, of Champaign, the secretary asked the 
pleasure of the convention relative to electing a chairman. 
It was moved and seconded that W. H. Bassett, traffic man- 
ager of the Kinlock Independent Telephone Company, of 
St, Louis, Mo., be elected chairman. The motion was put 
and carried, and after a brief address by Mr. Bassett the 
business proceeded. The chairman asked the secretary to 
read the minutes of the first annual convention, which was 
held at Peoria June 19 and 20, 1906. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the minutes a motion was made and duly car- 
ried that the minutes be adopted as read. The chairman 
then appointed an auditing committee to audit the reports 
of the various officers and a credential committee to ascer- 
tain who are delegates. These committees were: Audit- 
ing, W. W. Halliday, Jacksonville; J. H. Drawver, Brad- 
ford; J. W. Barrett, Pekin. Credentials, Charles B. Cheadle, 
Joliet; J. H. Hackett, Jacksonville; H. Wales, Polo. 

The chairman then asked the pleasure of the convention 
and Mr. Cheadle presented a communication from the Chi- 
cago Commercial Association, extending to the Illinois 
Independent Telephone Association an invitation to hold its 
rext convention in Chicago. A motion was made and car- 
tied that the communication be referred to the executive 
committee with power to act. Secretary Cheadle also read 
to the convention a telegram from Frank A. Parker, of 
Quincy, sending greetings to the convention, and regretting 
his inability to be present. J. S. Dailey, of Chillicothe, sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed to take charge of and 
handle a question box, but as a “Rapid Fire Discussion” 
had been prepared and topics assigned, the suggestion was 
withdrawn. The secretary called the attention of the con- 
vention to the shield emblem furnished by the association 
and urged that the same be used extensively as an emblem 
of the Illinois association. He also spoke of the toll sign 
and the advisability of getting it before the people. A 
motion was made and carried to adjourn till 1:30 p. m. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was called to order by the chair- 
man, Mr. Bassett. who introduced Mayor David S. Grif- 
fiths, of Springfield, who welcomed the convention to the 
city. He spoke of the city from an historical standpoint, 
and also as a railroad center, and assured the delegates that 
every accommodation possible would be made for their 
comfort while they were in the city. On behalf of the 
association Vice-President Savage thanked the mayor for 
the address of welcome. He appreciated the hospitality 
shown the members and said that the members would not 
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soon forget the generosity of Springfield. He then spoke 
of the telephone business, saying that the telephone was no 
longer a luxury for the wealthy, but was a necessity for 
the common people as well. Competition has increased the 
number of telephones in the country wonderfully. Where 
there were thousands of telephones formerly there are now 
hundreds of thousands in use daily. The monopoly has 
been successfully opposed and the common people have a 
hand in the telephone business. 

Mr. Savage had taken the chair at the beginning of the 
afternoon session and called for the reports of the 
committees on auditing and credentials. The secretary then 
presented the report of the credentials committee, and read 
the names of the delegates selected to attend the conven- 
tion, at the conclusion of the reading of which a motion 
was made and carried that the persons whose names were 
read be the delegates to this convention. They are: 


First District—E. R. Conklin, Aurora; J. C. Joslyn, DeKalb; 
John Davis, Aurora; E. E. Wallace, Sandwich ; F. M. Hargraves, 
Manhattan ; Thomas Cliff, Sycamore; George B. Carey, Joliet; A. 
J. Vernier, Kankakee; C. B. Cheadle, Joliet; J. F. Parsons, Joliet; 
Mr. Olson, Capron; A. Jasinsky, Newark; R. B. Gallup, Aurora; 
Clarence Rogers, Sycamore; ti. ©. Barrett, Joliet; Joseph Balliot, 
Belvidere; C. W. Forbes, Chicago. 

Second District—L. A. Herrick, Freeport; H. Wales, Polo; 
W. H. Glasgow, Warren; Frank Zinnel, Savanna; Dr. C. Sager- 
land, Calidonia; A. C. Biesmeyer, Lena; Stephen Kennedy, Ro- 
chelle; Louie Pitcher, Dixon; Geo. N. Melendy, Thomson; Geo. E. 
Shoemaker, Freeport; G. W. Pitcher, Galena; L. S. Bowen, Sa- 
vanna; P. A. Ainsworth, Sterling; B. F. Swaub, Harmon; F. M. 
Yocum, West Brooklyn; W. P. Landon, Rochelle; E. N. Howell, 
Dixon; A. G. Hawley, Clinton, Ia.; R. H. Gibboney, Rockford. 


Third District—H. W. Miller, Rock Island; O. L. Hatch, Ke- 
wanee; P. D. Ranson, Atkinson; A. E. Hoff, Wyoming; H. E. 
Pancose, Mendota; H. C. Barbour, Ottawa; W. H. Kugler, Har- 
mon; F. Z. Ames, Rutland; Dr. ; D. Miller, Edginton; C. A. 
Camp, Henry; F. M. Ashe, Kewanee; R. P. Dexter, Galva; C.F. 
Price, Toulon; Andrew Patterson, Streator; Alex. Hiberg, New- 
ark; C. O. White, Princeton; J. H. Drawyer, Bradford; S. S. Har- 
- as Dr. A. E. Owens, Princeton; H. H. Bratt, Rock 
sland. 

Fourth District—B. F. Wasson, Clinton; Elmer D. Childress, 
Farmer City; T. L. Parks, Le Roy; C. Batement, Bellflower; Man- 
ford Savage, Champaign; Mr. Kaufman, Clinton; Mr. 
tens, Bloomington; Wm. Gaddis, Colfax; R. C. Means, Saybrook; 
C. Costly, Weldon; M. B. Farwell, Bloomington; L. F. Hynemen, 
Lexington; Lon Lee, Champaign; I. C. Sabin, Clinton; Mr. F. Y. 
Hamilton, Bloomington; Mr. C. Young, Downs; W. W. Lane, 
Arrowsmith; C. M. Cayle, Gridley; G. L. Gulliford, Bloomington. 

Fifth District—A. E. Fleming, El Paso; C. A. Camp, Henry; I. 
H. Drawer, Bradford; H. M. Plattenberg, ‘Canton; Oscar Shepard, 
Washburn; Geo. H. Glass, Pekin; W. C. Olwin, Peoria; W. H. 
Ames, Tremont: Bo. Sullivan, Havana; W. P..Summers, Meta- 
mora; E. N. Wheelwright, Roanoke ; E. S. Sterrit, Henry; J. S. 
Daily, Chillicothe; Geo. H. Myers. "Washington; A. W. Miller, 
Varna; J. W. Barrett, Pekin; W. C. Conklin, Peoria; H. C. Grif- 
field, Minier; T. Van Antwerp, Sparland; H. W. Bullock, Eureka. 

Sixth District —W. B. Burke, Burlington, Ia.; Walter Waugh, 
Roseville; J. W. Edwards, Aledo; John Riley, Seaton; F. C. 
Woods, Galesburg; x: &. Roadstrum, Galesburg; R. F. Butterfield, 
Industry; H. R. Grigsby, Blandinsville; C. C. McClung, Monmouth; 
A. P. Shaver, North Henderson; F. W. Krothers, Stronghurst; 
Tom Marshall, Keithsburg; Henry Kirkpatrick, Roseville; H. W. 
Stewart, Biggsville; Joe Cabeen, Seaton; Robert Swearenger, 
Seaton; H. M. Chase, Galesburg; Eli McLean, Macomb; C. M. 
Erwin, Macomb; J. E. Lanphere, Monmouth; F. B. Hopkins, Bush- 
nell; C. M. Todd, La Harpe; Harry Yates, Good Hope; J. A. 
Stineman, New Boston; Susan Adams, Monmouth. 

Seventh District—W. H. Ramsey. Auburn; F. W. Kelly, Spring- 
field; P. M. Biwer, Lincoln; L. C. Schwerdtfeger, Lincoln; A. 
Loehr, Carlinville; J. A. Cussins, Niantic; A. T. Vanniman, Girard; 
O. E. Dagget, Macon: Ed D. Glandon, Pittsfield; U. G. Tucker, 
Virden; W. C. Scott, Petersburg; E. A. Purcell, Taylorville; E. D. 
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Boynton, Pl. Plains; C. S. Hankins, Decatur; J. W. Collins, Lin- 
coln; J. H. Hackett, Jacksonville; P. E. Gerber, Argenta; J. O. 
Shafer, Illiopolis; E. A. Bowdle, Chatham; W. W. Halliday, Jack- 
sonville; I. F. Twist, Rochester; J. H. Donaldson, Mt. Auburn; 
J. W. Mount, Williamsville; Horace I. De Turk, Waverly. 


Eighth District—G. L. Chapman, Newman; C. E. Munday, 
Altamount; Albert Schuler, Paris. 
Ninth District—H. L. Reber, St. Louis; J. A. Hamilton, 


Marissa; H. V. Liebeg, Mascoutah; U. G. Tucker, Virden; H. J. 
Lager, Aviston; A. T. Vanniman, Girard; T. W. Atchison, Alton; 
Geo. Richter, Mascoutah; Jas. Cummings, St. Louis; H. Immery, 
Aviston; B. F. Bradford, Greenville; R. P. Barnard, Hillsboro; 
Phil Baer, St. Jacobs; Dr. W. G. Bechtold, Breese; Chris. Busse, 
Troy; Jno. Cousins, Upper Alton; W. J. Bruns, Mt. Olive. 

The association adopted the report of the auditing com- 
mittee, submitted by W. W. Halliday. The convention then 
proceeded with the regular program and the chairman in- 
troduced J. H. Hackett, of Jacksonville, who spoke on the 
subject of “Past and Present Conditions of the Telephone 
Business.” Discussions followed Mr. Hackett’s talk by J. 
W. Barrett and George H. Glass, Pekin, and George F. 
Wombacher, Mascoutah. J. S. Dailey, of Chillicothe, then 
spoke on “Fallacy of Free Exchange and Cheap Switch- 
ing,’ after which a general discussion followed. Next on 
the program was “Rapid Fire Discussions of Topics As- 
signed,” by various members. The delegates to whom these 
topics had been assigned were introduced by the chairman 
and the subjects were handled in an able manner. 

At 4 o'clock the operators were excused to attend a 
school of instruction conducted by Miss T. Barnes, chief 
operator at the Springfield exchange. Miss Barnes has the 
distinction of being one of the best posted chief operators 
in the state, and she was eagerly followed through her half- 
hour demonstration. Every phase of the switchboard was 
carefully explained and the instruction and information im- 
parted were highly appreciated. More than fifty operators 
from all over the state were present. In the evening the 
delegates met at Arion Hall to listen to a lecture by J. H. 
Shoemaker, of Waterloo, Iowa, on “Fighting the Octopus,” 
which was illustrated by stereopticon views. At eight 
o'clock the delegates were entertained at a theater party. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At nine o’clock the school of instruction for operators 
was conducted by Miss Barnes at the local exchange, with 
a great deal of interest and profit to all present. At ten 
o'clock the meeting was called to order by the chairman. 
Suggestions were made that the regular program be modi- 
fied, inasmuch as many of the delegates were compelled to 
take early trains out of the city, and the business part of 
the program was taken up and several business matters dis- 
posed of. George H. Glass, Pekin, made a suggestion that 
the nomination of candidates for officers for the ensuing 
year be taken up in open convention instead of by a nominat- 
ing committee. This was put aside for a time, to be taken 
up later. Miss Barnes read a very interesting paper on 
“Exchange Operating,’ which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. A vote of thanks was extended to her by the conven- 
tion. George H. Glass spoke on “The Manager, His Duty 
to Patrons and Employes,’’ which was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which the entire body joined. A paper was read 
by A. J. Shands, of St. Louis, entitled “Observation Desk,” 
a feature new to most exchanges. 

The election of officers followed. This was to have taken 
place at the afternoon session. but as many of the delegates 
were compelled to leave it was voted to have it in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Glass nominated Manford Savage, of Champaign, 
for president for the ensuing year. He was elected by ac- 
clamation. Mr. Savage thanked: the convention for the 
honor conferred on him, and said that the delegates had a 
common interest, and asked their co-operation in the great 
work the association had undertaken. W. H. Bassett was 
nominated for vice-president, and was elected by acclama- 
tion. Mr. Schuler nominated Mr. Cheadle, the secretary, 


for another term, the nominations were closed and he was 
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elected by acclamation. C. S. Hankins, of Decatur, the 
treasurer, was also re-elected by acclamation. The present 
executive committee was then re-elected unanimously. A 
committee on resolutions was then named and requested to 
report at the afternoon session. The committee elected 
was: L. E. Schwerdtfeger, Lincoln; F. B. Woods, Gales- 
burg, and Albert Schuler, Paris. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. ce 


The session convened at 1:15, and as Mr. Savage was 
compelled to leave, W. H. Bassett, the newly-elected vice- 
president, took the chair. A suggestion was made by Mr. 
Donaldson, of Mt. Auburn, that the “Scrap Book” prepared 
by B. F. Wasson, Clinton, be allowed to come next on the 
program. Mr. Wasson spoke of the advisability of keep- 
ing a scrap book by saving important items from newspa- 
pers and technical magazines. A discussion followed. 

Mr. Glass in his discussion exhibited a book, the only 
one in existence, published in 1879, a telephone directory of 
Richmond, Va. He read selections from this directory de- 
scribing the clumsy apparatus used at that time and direc- 
tions for the use of the telephone at that time. These arti- 
cles were interesting and amusing and showed the advance- 
ment made in the telephone world. Following these discus- 
sions, Mr. Cheadle made a motion that the convention ex- 
tend a sincere vote of thanks for the courtesies shown them 
by the city of Springfield, the St. Nicholas hotel manage- 
ment, and the people of Springfield in general; also the 
manufacturers and supply houses who had contributed in 
making the convention a success, and the members of the 
different committees. The motion carried unanimously. 
Mr. Cheadle then presented the following resolution, which 
was read and adopted: 

“Resolved, by the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation in regular annual meeting duly convened, That Ar- 
ticle LX of the constitution of said association be and the 
same is hereby amended to read as follows, to-wit: Each 
person. firm or corporation upon becoming a member of 
this association shall pay a membership fee as follows: 
If operating 100 units or less, $1.00; more than 100 units, 
and not exceeding 250, $2.00; more than 250 units and 
not exceeding 500, $3.00; more than 500 units and not ex- 
ceeding 1,000, $5.00; more than 1,000 units, $10.00. All 
members shall pay annually thereafter such sum, not ex- 
ceeding two cents per unit, as may from time to time be 
levied by the executive committee, subject to the approval 
of a majority of the vice-presidents ; such levies to be pay- 
able within thirty days after call of the treasurer; calls, 
when necessary to be made, if practicable, on the last day 
of May and November of each year.” 

J. H. Hackett then made a motion that Mr. Cheadle be 
thanked for the able way in which he presented the interests 
of the state association to the ways and means committee 
of the Chicago Commercial Association. The motion was 
carried unanimously. L. C. Schwerdtfeger, chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, then announced that the com- 
mittee was ready to report and the following resolutions 
were presented : 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that 
the growing tendency of Independent exchanges and com- 
panies of permitting the Bell Telephone Company to con- 
nect their toll wires with the Independent switchboards is a 
practice we believe detrimental to Independent telephony 
and should not be countenanced by this association. 

“Resolved, That this association affiliate with the Inter- 
national Independent Telephone Association and elect dele- 
gates to attend the annual convention to be held in June 
next at Chicago, III. 

“Resolved, That in all districts where no district meet- 
ings have been held during the past year, the office of vice- 
president in such districts be declared vacant and the con- 
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vention now assembled elect vice-presidents for such dis- 
tricts. 

“Resolved, That the work of the retiring officers of this 
association during the past year has been productive of 
much good, and this association is to be congratulated that 
it has received the benefit of their services, and especially 
is this so of the work of Secretary Cheadle, and in recogni- 
tion of such service a vote of thanks be extended to them.” 

At the conclusion of the reading a motion was duly made 
and seconded that the resolutions be adopted. Mr. Cheadle 
moved an amendment that the resolutions be adopted ex- 
cepting the one relative to this association becoming affili- 
ated with the International association, which amendment 
was duly carried and upon a vote had upon the original 
question the resolutions thus amended were unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Cheadle then presented a letter from James 
B. Hoge, president of the International Independent Tele- 
phone Association, which by direction of the chair was read. 
It was decided that the matter of the Illinois association be- 
coming affiliated with the International and that of the 
selection of delegates to the International convention to be 
held in Chicago June 4, 5 and 6, be referred to the executive 
committee with power to take such action relative thereto as 
they shall think wise and to the best interests of the asso- 
ciation. A discussion then followed relative to this asso- 
ciation becoming affiliated with che International associa- 
tion. 

Following the discussion regarding the affiliation of the 
state association with the International association, a talk 
was made by Edward D. Glandon regarding the clearing 
house question for the purpose of regulating toll rates. The 
discussion on this subject was informal. It was suggested 
that owing to the importance of the subject and the limited 
time to handle it properly, a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to take up the matter of securing in- 
formation regarding clearing houses, and the chair appoint- 
ed the following committee: Edward D. Glandon, Pitts- 
field; J. W. Barrett, Pekin; L. A. Herrick, Freeport. 

The next in order of business was the election of vice- 
presidents where there had been no meetings in the dis- 
tricts. Three districts were affected, the eighth, tenth and 
eleventh, and in the case of the last two named vice-presi- 
dents were re-elected, as it was shown that the conditions 
under which they were working justified their actions. In 
the eighth district, G. L. Chapman, of Newman, was elected 
to succeed C. W. Shimel, of Casey. In the tenth district, C. 
E. Hull, Salem, and in the eleventh district, H. R. Ais- 
thorpe, Cairo, were elected. The matter of selecting a. city 
for the third annual convention was left in the hands of the 
executive committee, who, will report later on the subject. 

Lack of space prevents the publication of the papers read 
at the [Illinois convention. They will appear in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS WITH CANADA. 


Plans are being made to establish connection between the 
Independent telephone lines of Canada and the United 
States. One of the first links to be forged will extend 
from Winnipeg, the Canadian line to be met at the border 
by the Tri-State Telephone Company of Minneapolis. 

J. H. Howden, the new Canadian minister of railways, 
telegraph and telephone service for the province of Mani- 
toba, has been in the United States recently in conference 
with the Tri-State officers. In discussing the project Mr. 
Howden said: “It: is our purpose to push construction 
work to the points which the strong American Independent 
companies have reached. The plan under which we are 
working provides that each municipality shall own and op- 
erate its telephone company, that the long-distance lines 
and central exchanges shall be put in by the government. 
The standard of equipment is prescribed by the govern- 
ment and all equipment must conform to that standard. The 
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question of government ownership is determined by vote 
of the people of each municipality, and in December last 
50 per cent of the municipalities of Manitoba voted in favor 
of the plan. As the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to the west of us also adopted the idea, that will mean 
that virtually all of western Canada will have government 
telephone service. 

“The investigation which I have been making in the 
United States has particular reference to ideas to be adopted 
in establishing the exchanges at Winnipeg and Brandon 
and the long-distance lines throughout the province of 
Manitoba, for this will be part of the work that will be 
undertaken first. Active operations will be commenced in 
a very short time, but I am unable to say how soon we will 
have any part of the work completed. There are a number 
of Independent municipal plants in operation in western 
Canada now, but nearly all of our system will be new. Our 
charges for service will be based on the actual cost of 
construction and maintenance and if there are any profits 


‘they will go to the people in reduction of the rates for 


service.” 

R. P. Roblin, premier of Manitoba, has announced that 
the government will begin the construction of 1,000 miles 
of telephone and telegraph lines by July 1. This is a part 
of the public ownership plan which contemplates the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000. The Canadian bill perceives the 
necessity of making improvements to keep pace with com- 
petition and will spend $2,500,000 on extensions and im- 
provements in the Dominion this year. Of this amount 
$800,000 will be spent in Montreal. 





THE TELEPHONE VOICE. 


A new field of activity has been opened up in the femi- 
nine world. Just what it is and how it came about is best 
told in the following words from the Indianapolis Star: 

“An Indiana telephone girl has won a husband because 
of her sweet voice. Doubtless the husband is to be con- 
gratulated, because, as high authority has it, a voice gentle, 
soft and low is an excellent thing in a woman and is, it may 
be added, especially desirable in the case of the woman who 
presides over the domestic hearth. With this example be- 
fore them, and others of the kind now and then reported, 


_ it might be thought that the young women at the telephone 


exchanges would engage in systematic cultivation of sweet 
and musical intonation. There is, however, a much better 
opportunity before them for winning popularity than is to 
be gained by mere vocal sweetness, and that is promptness 
of speech and action. What does it matter to the average 
telephone patron whether the voice of the operator at the 
switchboard is melodious or not, if it is slow in coming over 
the wire, or if it is heard, after long delay, only to drawl 
‘number?’ and again ‘number?’ after more delay, and then 
connects with a number quite different from the one the 
patron calls. What does it profit the telephone girl, matri- 
monially or otherwise, if she calmly, though in dulcet voice, 
declares to the anxious caller that the line is ‘busy now,’ 
and continues so to assert, while the impatient man at the 
other end of the wire with good reason to know it is not 
busy listens in a frenzied state of mind to her idle chat with 
her chums? Nay, verily, it is not sweetness for which the 
telephone subscriber yearns, but for a swift answer to his 
calls and prompt and accurate connection with the other 
telephone. The voice may be shrill and sharp, or hoarse and 
raucous, or it may be impeded with a wad of gum, but it 
will win favor if it only responds quickly. If the telephone 
girl can. not be both melliflous and prompt, let her be 
prompt, and she will be more likely to get a husband than 
through sweetness alone. Also she will do much to lessen 
the present sum total of unseemly wrath and profanity in 
the community. She may, in fact, if she will, become a 
great moral agent.” 








‘to ask you a question. The manager is operating a magneto 
call switchboard, and has trouble with the clearing-out 
drops failing to fall on connection between 80 ohm series 
telephones. The clearing-out drops are bridged across the cord 
circuit and measure 500 ohm resistance. They always work through 
between bridging lines. I have had the same trouble and one of us 
insists that winding the bells of the telephones to resistance of 80 
ohms is not the best practice.—E. C. K., Nebraska. 

The writer believes that this is a question which deserves 
a special article to clearly bring out the different effects, 
and shall at an early date give the matter more thorough 
attention. Briefly, however, series telephone bells are 
wound to a resistance of 80 ohms for reasons of economy, 
and while it may be said.that the remedy is to use nothing 
but bridging telephones, the fact remains that there are 
many series telephones in existence and one cannot change 
the existing conditions. From an. efficient service stand- 
point, the telephone ringer coils should be wound at least 
to 500 ohms resistance, for when so wound there is not 
enough current lost through the telephones connected to the 
cord circuit for preventing clearing-out drops from respond- 
ing, but if we have, say, 500 telephones in an exchange 
and.each one of the telephones contains a ringer wound to 
500 ohms resistance and with each telephone equipped with 
generators arranged for bridging service, it means a differ- 
ence of somewhere between $300 and $500 in the estimate 
cost of installation. Now, if each. switchboard position 
gives service to 100 subscribers’ lines and each position is 
equipped with 1o0-cord circuits, obviously it would be cheap- 
er to equip the cord circuit with special means with which 
it would be possible to operate the 80-ohm series type tele- 
phone, for there are only 50 cord circuits to be taken care 
of and an additional expense of somewhere between $2 and 
$3 per cord circuit will give the service required for pro- 
ducing a satisfactory system of clearing out. The onlv 
thing necessary will be to install clearing-out drops pro- 
vided with two separate windings connecting one set of 
windings to the answering cord and another to the calling 
cord and connecting the two tips of the cord circuits to- 
gether by means of a condenser, say one-half microfarad 
capacity, and do the same thing with the two sleeve con- 
ductors. This gives excellent service from a clearing-out 
standpoint, good service from a transmission standpoint, 
and absolute immunity from interference, should you con- 
nect party lines together with lines equipped only with 
straight circuit instruments, for the condensers in the cord 
circuit, being of low capacity, will not transmit the signaling 
current from one telephone through the switchboard to the 
bells connected to another line. As stated, this matetr will 
be more fully treated in an early issue of TELEPHONY and 
the different points clearly brought out. 


() 2 to a discussion with a neighboring manager I wish 





LIGHTNING ARRESTOR IN AIR-TIGHT CASE. 

What would be the result if a carbon arrestor were enclosed 
in an air tight case made of heavy brass with the case connected 
to earth and an excessive charge of lightning should pass between 
the carbon blocks of the arrestor?—D. A. N., Michigan. 

If an ordinary carbon lightning arrestor is enclosed in 
a metal cup the effect observed during lightning discharges 
will depend entirely on the construction you place on the 
expression “air fight”. If you simply close the cup against 
the future entrance of outside air, and the cup contains 
nothing but a portion of air, then it merely is a question of 
the intensity of the discharge whether the metal cup will 
burst or stand the pressure of the gas generated on the in- 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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side of the cup. If a carbon arrestor’is enclosed in a cup 
and air is forced into the cup, the lightning discharge would 
pass the space between the carbons more readily than would 
be the case if air at ordinary pressure surrounded the car- 
bon. If you have in mind the production of a vacuum, i. e., 
if you wish to place the carbon into a cup completely or 
nearly exhausted of air, it merely depends on the degree of 
exhaustion in order to reach a point where the lightning 
discharges would not pass from one carbon to another. 
That is to say, with a complete vacuum (which, the editor 
believes, has not yet been produced) no discharge of any 
intensity will succeed in jumping across.the space between 
the carbons. In other words, a complete vacuum is a com- 
plete insulator and no spark can pass between the two 
terminals unless something besides the vacuum. (ether) is 
present. 


A GROUNDED PHANTOM TELEPHONE CIRCUIT—SERIES ALTER- 
NATING ARC CIRCUIT—POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


CIRCUIT—ENOUGH SAID. 

I have been very much puzzled over the performance of a 
grounded phantom line, diagram of which is shown below. It is, 
I believe, connected up according to one of the standard diagrams 
of a grounded, phantom circuit. C and C’ are small repeating coils, 
P and P’ are larger repeating coils, being similar to the coils de- 
scribed in an article appearing in January Telephony. The condi- 
tions of the lines are as follows: The phantom line works per- 
fectly during the day but at night after the street lighting arc cir- 
cuits are turned on there is a loud humming which makes talk- 
ing over the phantom circuit difficult if not entirely impracticable. 
After studying the disturbances carefully I think that there is no 
question but that it is due to the series arc system which is an 
alternating current circuit. Another phantom line arrangement as 
shown in the diagram was paralleled by a postal telegrapah lead 
and it was so noisy that talking over it was almost impossible. 
The noise resembled one which one hears on a metallic line when 
heavily grounded. It fried and buzzed so much that it was of no 
use whatever. The noise was on the line constantly, and when 
at night we added the alternating current noises, the combination 
of noises was as interesting as they were destructive. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you can suggest any. way by which these troubles 


can be lessened or rd altogether. I should also like to 
know where I can get some literature on this subject which would 
go into the theory of such troubles—S. T. W., Kansas. 
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The trouble of which you complain is one which is en- 
countered whenever an attempt is made to use the earth 


as a return circuit for a telephone lead when such leads 


are paralleled by electric light or any other kind of electric- 
circuits. You will appreciate the fact that if your phantom 
line is paralleled by a telephone circuit which is also 
grounded that you have cross talk. This of itself is a seri- 
ous difficulty and you can easily observe that if there is no 
way to get around preventing cross talk, then it must be 
equally difficult to get around or avoid the disturbances 
caused by other electric currents. Of course, one can talk 
over a telephone line with considerable disturbances present, 
provided these disturbances do not ers the character of 
speech which one can understand, i. e., a noise may ¢ 
quite loud and still not be sufficiently great for drowning 
out all conversation, but it doe’ not: take a very severe case 
of cross talk to practically require a suspension of the 
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service. Now the only suggestion which can be offered in 
your case is that if you have two phantom circuits using 
the earth as a common return that you endeavor to cut clear 
from the earth and make one phantom out of the two. That 
plan, however, will rob you of one circuit. 

The other suggestion is to add sufficient resistance in 
your phantom circuits—say where you ground them at each 
end of the line—so that you reduce the noise . Of course, 
you also reduce the speech, but as a rule, there is a point 
to which you can reduce noise and still carry on a conversa- 
tion. A good suggestion would be to let the resistance take 
the form of condensers; either of low capacity condensers 
or several condensers connected in series. There is no liter- 
ature available covering this subject, but a study of the local 
conditions would undoubtedly reveal some plan through 
which the severity of your noises can be reduced. One sug- 
gestion which might be well worth trying is to take a com- 
paratively low capacity condenser and connect one to each 
line wire, grounding the lines through the condensers. Of 
course, it may be introducing another evil,—that is, noise on 
the metallic circuits, but this may be compensated for in 
several ways. Try the matter of inserting condensers or 
resistance, or both, in your leads to the earth and also try 
groundning the line wires through capacity and you will 
— hit upon some plan which will give you some 
relief. 


TRANSPOSITION OF TWELVE-PIN CROSS ARM. 

Will you kindly give diagram for transposition of a twelve pin 
cross arm? We have six trunk lines, five miles in length and shall 
ask you for a simple transposition scheme—F. C., Wisconsin. 

You will find illustrated below a twelve pin tranposition 
scheme. Notice that the different leads have been num- 
bered from 1 to 12. Now if it will be understood that the 
distance between the vertical lines is 1.300 feet, then you 
will observe that the transposition of the wires 7 and 2 
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occurs every mile, and that the transposition of wires 3? and 
4 occurs every half-mile. Further, that the transposition 
breaks across the transposition points of the 1 and 2 leads. 
Leads 5 and 6 are transposed every mile, but you will 
observe that they break across the transposition of leads 1 
and 2. This same scheme of transposition is repeated on the 
remaining leads from 7 to 72. We believe that this trans- 
position scheme will give you excellent results. 


TRANSPOSING GROUNDED LINES, USING WATER PIPE GROUNDS, 
AND KILLING INDUCTION. ; 


_ 1. Where we have five or six grounded telephone wires run- 
ning parallel on the same cross arm can cross talk be lessened 
by transposing in any manner? 

2. Is it not a poor plan to ground the switchboard to the 
water pipes of a town having an alternating current arc light sys- 
tem? The lines are fairly quiet until the operator listens in, when 
the hum is more than doubled. 

_ 3. Will running weather-proof wire through the town lessen 
induction caused by arc light circuits? (Lines are grounded).— 
G. H. W., Pennsylvania. 


1. There is no way of accomplishing much good in trans- 
posing grounded lines. The wires may be mixed up indis- 


criminately and there is less cross-talk between any two 
wires on the same lead, but you hear a little cross talk from 
every circuit, whereas, if you do not mix up, or perhaps 
we may say, transpose the relative positions of the wires, 
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then. a given circuit may be parallel to another circuit fot 
several thousand feet. In this case, the cross-talk effect 
between these two circuits would be very severe, and again 
cross-talk between one of the circuits and a circuit at the 
far end of the cross-arm would be very much lessened. 
Perhaps the best way to state the effects of transposing 
common return lines is that when they are not transposed 
you may at times have severe cross-talk between certain 
lines, and at other times very little cross-talk; whereas, 
when the wires are transposed, you always hear a little 
cross-talk, and when the lines are very busy the cross-talk 
takes the character of a noise, and everyone knows how 
much easier it is for two parties to understand each other 
when a noise is present than when a clearly understood for- 
eign conversation is passing over the same circuit. It is 
rather difficult for this to be understood. Perhaps an illus- 
tration of a duplex telephone circuit which actually was 
tried out and worked very well, may serve to show what is 
meant. Four telephones were placed in separate rooms and 
connected to the same set of wires. Placing a party at each 
of the telephones, it was found that two separate conversa- 
tions could be held over the four-party line, and, at the 
same time, without interference, and it was accomplished 
by placing English-speaking persons at two of the tele- 
phones and two German friends at the remaining two tele- 
phones, and when it is understood that the German par- 
ties could not understand a word of English and the Eng- 
lish parties could not speak a word in German it is quite 
conceivable how this duplex circuit worked out, i. e:. the 
cross-talk took more the nature of a noise which is obtained 
when the many wires of a common return system are trans- 
posed. 

2. If you must have a ground for your lines, it will de- 
pend on the nature of the soil.whether a water-pipe ground 
is better than another form of ground. As a rule, the 
water-pipe ground is a satisfactory ground connection. 
Local conditions, however, may alter this assumption. If 
the soil is very dry, the water-pipe system may form prac- 
tically a high resistance ground. This is not likely. The 
fact that when an operator listens in on the line an increased 
noise is produced, shows that you should have some ar- 
rangement in the operator’s circuit for preventing her from 
grounding the connection while listening in. Insert con- 
densers and notice the difference in the noise. 

3. Weather-proof wire does not prevent induction, but it 
prevents leakage through accidental contacts of the line 
wires with trees, and with electric light induction present; 
you will find the lines more noisy with light tree grounds 
present, although this sometimes operates just the reverse. 
The tree grounds may clear the noise. 


AN IMPRACTICABLE SPECIAL CIRCUIT REQUIREMENT. 


A merchant in our city is building a branch store about four 
miles away from the main office and it is required to give a 
strictly private service between the main store and the branch so 
that the merchant can call the central whenever required from 
either the main or branch store without ringing the bell at the 
main headquarters, but he does not object to our central office 
knowing it or being in on the circvit. He is willing for a con- 
nection to be made at the switchboard between the regular sub- 
scribers’ line from his main store or the telephone at his branch 
store. We now have one line running from our exchange to the 
main store and another .line connected to a different circuit 
altogether running alongside of the store line. Now is there any 
way through which we can utilize these two lines so that the store 
bell can be made to ring and throw a drop in the switchboard and 
not ring the branch bell and still prevent an interference between 
the different lines? In other words can we use the lines from 
our exchange to the store and the line which parallels this ex- 
change line as grounded and independent lines and still get a 
metallic selective service over them from the main store and 
branch store telephone?—C. M. G, New Mexico. 


We have endeavored to interpret your inquiry, but do 
not quite understand the exact arrangement that you wish 
to obtain. It appears as though you do not wish to have 
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any interference between the signals of the branch and main 
store telephone. Furthermore, that you wish to speak to 
the central office from the branch store independent of the 
main store line and independent of the telephones connected 
to the lines which parallel the exchange circuit and which 
connect the store to the central office. We believe you are 
endeavoring to secure an impossible service. If the re- 
quirements were to the effect of your wishing to signal 
the office or either of the store telephones without interfer- 
ence, this service could be produced. Further, you can pro- 
duce a service through which the store telephone can call 
between without the central office receiving a signal. If 
you will kindly state your problem a little more clearly and 
submit diagrams showing the locations of the different lines 
and stations, it may then be possible to give you a more 
satisfactory answer, but as at present informed, it would be 
cheaper to connect the branch store to the exchange by a 
separate line. 





TRANSPOSING TWO METALLIC CIRCUITS AGAINST SIX 
GROUNDED CIRCUITS. 

I send you herewith diagrams showing some lines which we 
wish to transpose. Kindly give your suggestions in this matter.— 
L. E. S., Iowa. 

The diagram presented below shows the transposition of 
two metallic circuits against each other. This plan of trans- 
posing will undoubtedly take care of your problem. You 
will notice that the only thing which has been done is to 
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transpose the two metallic circuits toward each other, and 

while it may be better for you to transpose leads 4 and 5 

towards 6 and 7, your circuit conditions may not permit 

of this and therefore you transpose leads 3? and 4 against 

leads 5 and 6, as shown in drawing. 

{NDEPENDENT TELEPHONE REFUSES TO RESPOND TO “SIGNALS” 
FROM KELLOGG INSTRUMENT. 

My exchange is equipped with Kellogg telephones and I am 
now purchasing from the Independent telephone manufacturers. 
In the last shipment of telephones received I find that. the Inde- 
pendent telephones cannot be signaled from the Kellogg. Viz., 
while I turn the crank of the Kellogg generator it turns very hard. 
as though the line were grounded. What do you think is the 
trouble ?—L. Q. A., lowa. 

While you do not state the kind of telephone you have 
purchased from the Independent company, we presume you 
have reference to a regular bridging instrument. If this is 
the case, it is possible that the lightning arrestor carbon 
of either of the telephones is too closely adjusted. Remove 
the carbons, thoroughly clean the space between them, and 
.try again. Further, it is possible that the Independent tele- 
phones contain a ringer not wound to the proper resistance. 
Another difficulty which might be present is that the shunt 
spring of the Kellogg generator does not cut out while 
vou are driving the machine in signaling. This would 
produce the short circuiting effect, i. e., the machine would 
turn hard. In order to detect where the trouble is in the 
Kellogg instrument, remove both line wires from the tele- 
phone binding posts, and observe whether the same effect 
is present as before. If so, you have located the trouble in 
the Kellogg instrument. If clear, your trouble must be on 
the line or in one of the telephones connected to the line. 
It is suggested that you be sure to state whether the tele- 
phones are provided with push buttons or other arrange- 
ments for party line purposes. Also give information as to 


how many telephones are connected to line and whether the 
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line connects to a switchboard, and if so, whether the 
switchboard drops are wound to a resistance higher than 
the ordinary series drop. 


CHANGING SERIES TELEPHONE TO BRIDGING. 

I have several Stromberg-Carlson series telephones which are 
not in use at the present time. Is there any way through which 
I can change them to bridging 1600 ohms resistance and about 
how much will it cost?—C. M. G., New Mexico. 

In order to change a series telephone to bridging it is 
first necessary to arrange the generator so that it is nor- 
mally cut out of circuit, and you will find that the series 
generator has not been provided with a normally open cut 
in spring arrangement. You might install a push button 
and use the series generator and so arrange the circuits 
that while pressing the button the generator is connected 
across the line, but you will find that the series generator 
is not wound with a suitable size of wire for making it an 
efficient piece of bridging apparatus. As a first considera- 
tion in the matter of cost, you will require a new generator. 
Next, you will require new ringer coils. You may have the 
old ones rewound; each coil being wound to 800 ohms re- 
sistance, and when connected in series, making 1,600 ohm 
ringers. It is thought the change in the generator would 
call for a new machine and together with rewinding the 
ringer coils, it would mean an expense of something like 
$5 for new apparatus. 

INFORMATION ON SOLDERING WIRE. 

Please tell me the name of some good telephone books for 
a beginner to read, and where I can get them. Also, what is the 
best method of soldering drop leads to the line wire on junction 
poles, etc. Is it wrong to solder or heat the connection with a 
blow torch and apply the solder?—R. E. S., Colorado. 

You do not state what subject you wish to read up on 
particularly. There are something over 150 books on tele- 
phone subjects, and in these days of specialists it is always 
well: to select a book which meets one’s specific inclinations 
or requirements for study. If you will communicate with 
us, stating the branch of the art you are especially inter- 
ested in, we shall be pleased to quote you prices and also 
supply the books to you. The most approved method for 
connecting drop leads to the line wires is to use some form 
of aclamp. At its best, it is bad practice to solder a bridged 
lead to a through line on account of the weakening effect 
which takes place when a wire is heated. It is the joint 
which has thus been annealed which generally gives awav 
first when any unusual strain is put on the line wire. Our 
advertising columns contain the names of a number of man- 
ufacturers and dealers in appliances suitable for your work. 
A PHANTOM TELEPHONE CIRCUIT. 


_ Will you please tell us if it is practicable to form a third metallic 
circuit by using one leg from each of two other metallic circuits? 
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We have two metallic lines running out seven miles to subscribers 
and if practicable would form a third line by the method suggested. 
—M. M., Tennessee. 

With two metallic circuits extending between points seven 
miles distant from each other, it is entirely practicable to 
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obtain a third metallic circuit by phantomizing the two 
metallic lines. As shown by the illustrations, r and 2 rep- 
resents the end terminals of one of the metallic circuits. 
The end terminals may either connect to a switchboard or 
they may connect to telephones, for to whichever equip- 
ment they are connected it will not affect the general ar- 
rangment. 3 and 4 represent the second metallic circuit 
terminals, while 5 and 6 show how the phantom circuit 
may be connected to the two metallic lines. 

A and B represent the two halves of a double wound 
retardation or impedance coil and a coil of this kind is 
installed at each terminal of the metallic circuit line. The 
arrangement of the coil is such that when a current passes 
from one of the metallic line wires across to the mate of the 
metallic circuit, that current which passes through the 4 
and B windings of the impedance coil results in magnetizing 
the iron core of the coil, and as it is well understood that 
an alternating current will not readily pass through a coil 
of wire which surrounds an iron core, it is quite obvious 
that while holding a telephone conversation between points 
r and 2 very little current is lost through the impedance 
coil owing to the reason already stated. 


Now if a conversation is also had between stations 3? and 
4, it follows that no portion of the telephone current cir- 
culating between stations 3 and 4 can reach the circuit of 
stations I and 2, even though a connection has been estab- 
lished between the centers of the windings of the impedance 
through the line terminals 5 and 6. To produce a third 
metallic speaking circuit, the terminals 5 and 6 are each 
connected to the junction point between the windings A 
and B of the impedance coil. 


It is well understood that when a current enters the 
windings of a magnet and passes through the windings in 
such a direction as to cause a neutralization of the mag- 
netism produced by each winding, no effect of magnetiza- 
tion is had. And when a current passes through a coil of 
wire which produces no magnetic flux, then that coil of 
wire offers merely its ohmic resistance to the current pass- 
ing through it. That is, when we connect the phantom 
circuit to the centers of the windings A and B, we find that 
the resistance of the impedance coil is a non-inductive re- 
sistance and permits us to speak over the metallic circuit; 
one-half of the current going over the tip wire and the 
remaining half over the sleeve wire. So long as this condi- 
tion of one-half of the current passing over each line wire 
obtains, so long do we have a clear talking circuit. 

Note the diagrammatic representation of the phantom cir- 
cuit. It will be observed that when 5 is talking to 6, 
the current equally divides at the point where it joins the 
metallic circuits, and further, that the telephones connected 
between the metallic circuit limbs do not give passage to any 
of the current passing between stations 5 and 6. This 
operation, in fact, is the entire secret of the successful 
phantom system; one-half the current must pass over each 
line—and if it does not, owing to a difference in the re- 
sistance between the two line wires through loose contacts 
or other causes, then cross talk is the result, and it is very 
difficult to provide any thoroughly reliable means which 
will prevent cross talk occurring at different times without 
a readjustment of certain equalizing arrangements which 
nay be provided. 

It is finally suggested that if your metallic circuit lines 
are of the same size and kind of wire, and all joints are 
properly soldered, you may give a phantom service between 
the points referred to. You can obtain the necessary im- 


pedance coils from any of our advertisers of telephone 
apparatus, but before you go into the operation of the 
phantom circuit in connection with switchboards, it will 
he necessary for you to obtain a large amount of data which 
has not been referred to in this answer, but by watching 
the columns of TELEPHONY you will be able to learn a great 
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deal about the necessary requirements for operating a phan- 
tom circuit in connection with switchboards, as this subject 
will be fully treated in the near future. 





CARBON VERSUS METAL BLOCKS FOR LIGHTNING ARRESTORS. 

Will lightning arc from carbon to a metal ground as well as 
from a metal to a carbon ground, or from a carbon to a carbon 
ground? If not, why not?—D. A., Kansas. 

You are bringing up a question which is now being quite 
extensively investigated by the different companies. It ap- 
pears, however, as though there should be practically no 
difference between current discharges from carbon to metal 
and metal to carbon. However, it may be found that dis- 
charges flow easier from carbon to metal because of the 
greater atomic weight of metal. Namely, it has a greater 
capacity for absorbing electricity, and if we assume that 
lightning discharges generally occur from line wire to earth, 
the metal blocks should connect to the earth and carbon 
blocks to the line. As stated, extensive experiments are 
being made on the plan in which both electrodes of the 
lightning arrestor are made from copper, and so far very 
excellent results have been obtained. 





WHAT FRANK L, BEAM SAYS. 


In exploding the Bell yarn that the monopoly is absorbing 
the Independent telephone companies of Ohio, President 
Frank L. Beam of the Ohio association makes the follow- 
ing convincing statement: 

“The Independent interests have 300,000 telephones in 
the state of Ohio to the Bell’s 150,000, and Indiana has 
186,226 Independent telephones, while the Bell has but 
64,229. Almost everywhere the Independents control the 
local telephone business and give excellent long distance 
service over the lines of the United States and Indiana 
Long Distance systems. In order to save the Central Union 
Telephone Company from complete annhilation the Bell 
company has recently made a proposition to the Independ- 
ent companies in Ohio and northern Indiana to abandon 
the local fields altogether, provided the Independents would 
take the Bell long distance lines into their switchboards 
and give the Bell such toll business as could not be handled 
over the Independent toll lines. So far none of the Inde- 
pendent companies has accepted the Bell proposition, as 
the rapid development of the Independent long distance lines 
will soon give them access to all the important trade centers 
in the west. The Independent companies of Ohio and Indi- 
ana have approximately 45,000 local stockholders who are 
not in favor of entering into agreements of any kind with 
the Bell company.” 





TELEPHONE DOES NOT INJURE HEARING. 


European medical experts have exploded the theory that 
the continual use of the telephone is injurious to the sense 
of hearing. On the contrary, celebrated physicians say, the 
daily use of the telephone sharpens that faculty and in- 
creases its alertness, proving thereby a positive help. The 
question whether the long use of the telephone was injuri- 
ous to the ear has been the subject of an exhaustive investi- 
gation by Prof. de Blegvard in the laryngological clinic in 
Copenhagen. 

The examination of 371 “hello” girls led to the belief 
that continual telephone work did not damage the hearing. 
On the contrary, some of the subjects declared their hear- 
ing was materially improved owing to the practice. 

Professor Blegvard concludes that the naturally healthy 
and normal ear will not be harmed by telephone work, acci- 
dents of lightning, short circuit, etc., excepted, and advises 
those contemplating the work to submit themselves to an 
expert examination. He advised that persons inclined to 
nervous trouble or congestion of the blood, and suffering 
from headaches should not enter the calling. 











By Edward. 


850,870. Electrical Switch. Manson. This is a switch 
set for telephone wall sets and comprises a base upon which 
the contact springs are mounted and a pivot post which is 
engaged by the hook lever which is slotted for this pur- 
pose. An extension on the hook lever limits its upward 
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movement by engagement with the base. This lever may be 
removed and placed in position without entering the casing. 
Patent assigned to the Dean Electric Company. 
851,031. Electrical! Impulse Counting Switch. Roberts. 
This is a substation sender which is arranged so that after 
the dial is set for a certain digit number and released. cur- 


rent is sent through a polarized magnet to step the indicator 
around a given number of times on impulses of a given 
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polarity and to automatically change the polarity. The de- 
vice alternates in this manner until the dial reaches its 
normal position under the influence of the retractile spring. 
Patent unassigned. 

851,090. Telephone Meter. Holland. This is a tele- 
phone meter for registering the time of conversation and 
depends for its operation upon the removal of the receivers 
at the connected subscriber’s station. The meter which 
records the time and the call at the calling station is set in 
Operative position when the call is initiated, but is not oper- 
ated until the called subscriber removes his receiver. It is, 
however, continuously operated until both receivers are re- 
stored. Patent assigned by mesne assignment to Charles 
Bate of Boston, Massachusetts. 

851,266. Line- Selector for Intercommunicating Tele- 
phone Apparatus. Walloch. In this device a series of con- 
tacts corresponding each with an individual line are ar- 
ranged around the dial and adapted to be engaged by a 


DIGEST OF TELEPHONE PATENTS 





E. Clement 


A lever con- 
trolled by the receiver hook is so arranged. as to have a 
portion engaging the end of the shaft upon which the 


contact arm carried on the indicator hand. 








contact arm is carried and adapted to press the shaft out- 
wardly and thereby force the contact arm away from the 
contacts so that it is impossible to get a connection with a 
line when the receiver is on the hook. Patent unassigned. 

851,355. Telephone Transmitter. Houghton. This 
transmitter has its front plate formed in a conical face with 
a central opening therein. A U-shaped and dished member 
is secured to the opening with a number of peripheral open- 
ings to admit voice waves. Patent assigned to the Wire & 
Telephone Company of America. 

851,458. Party Line Telephone System. Vollmer. The 
substation talking circuits are suitably controlled by a re- 
voluble shaft which is held in a predetermined position by a 
clock train and is also freed thereby at a predetermined 
time so that the system will be returned to normal position. 
Patent unassigned. 

851,500. Telephone Trunking System. Dean. In this 
system a signaling apparatus is associated with the incom- 
ing end of the ordinary trunk circuit and comprises a relay 
normally disconnected from one side of the trunk, and a 
second relay which is worked over the sleeve side of a 
trunk cord when connection is made with the line. The 
latter relay has its contacts normally completing a testing 
circuit. Means is provided for connecting the first relay to 
ene side of a trunk cord and for disconnecting the testing 
circuit when connection is established. Patent assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

851 761. Telephone Switchhook. Larsson. Within the 
casing of the wall set is an adjustable bridge upon the 
underneath side of which is mounted a series of contact 
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851,792. Telephone Exchange System. Aven. The op- 
erator receiving the call has no plug, but is provided with 
annunciators-and means for communicating the number of 
the called subscriber to a connecting operator. Patent as- 
signed by mesne assignments to the firm of Deutsche Tele- 
phonwerke Gesellshaft Mit Beschrankter Haftung of Berlin, 
Germany. 

851,803. Telephone Trunking System. Dean. In this 
system a relay is associated with the incoming end of the 


_ trunk and a signal having a circuit partly controlled by said 


relay depends upon current either from the trunk line, the 
cord circuit or the called telephone line. This of course in- 
sures an operative signal until the cord is disconnected from 
the trunk and the subscriber’s receiver is on, the hook. 
Patent assigned to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany. 

851,838. Circuit for Coin Collectors. Roberts. A cir- 
cuit locally arranged is divided into two parallel branches 
with a bridged controlling magnet for the coin. Non- 
inductive and inductive resistances are arranged in the par- 
allel branches of the circuit so that ringing current will not 
operate the magnet. A steady current of high voltage is 
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impressed upon the line by the operator to operate the mag- 
net so that the coin may be either returned to the subscriber 
or deposited in the cash box. Patent assigned to the West- 
ern Electric Company. 

851,948. Telephone System. Lattig and Goodrum. By 
connecting the supervisory relay to the sleeve side of the 
cord and the tip of the cord through the ordinary listening 
key, operator’s set and high resistance choke coil to the 
uegative side of battery, the inventor claims that a test cir- 
cuit is completed, in testing, through the calling subscriber’s 
line if he is calling, and through the supervisory relay of the 
opposite connecting cord to the positive side of battery if he 
is called, and through both when connection is made. Pat- 
ent unassigned. 

851,994. Telephone Switch. Mount. The substations of 
this system are provided with party line terminals and suit- 
able line connections. Each subscriber’s set includes mechan- 
ism for short circuiting any of the party line connections 
to lines which are desired to be locked out and for making 
connection with the party line wanted. Patent unassigned. 

852,004. Automatic Telephone Swith System. Wicks 
and McKay. This system, the inventor claims, is an im- 
provement of the Strowger type. The principal object of 
the invention is to provide novel means whereby the auto- 
matic selection or exchange mechanism will connect ringing 
current generating means to the different lines and to the 
different wires of a party line so that either party on the line 
may be called independently of the other. Patent unas- 
signed. 

852,523. 


Automatic Telephone Exchange. Roberts. A 


feature of this invention consists in the arrangement where- 
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by when connection is’ made ringing current is automatic- 
ally applied to signal the called party and is automatically 
cut off when the called subscriber responds. In case 
he does not respond, the ringing current is automatically 
cut-off after a predetermined time and a busy tone apparatus 
connected with the calling line. Patent assigned to West- 
ern Electric Company. 

852,575. Telephone Exchange. Norstrom. In this sys- 
tem a series of local telephone stations each having a normal 
telephone connection with a party line and a device con- 
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trolled by the central office operates in connection with the 
line for simultaneously breaking the telephonic connections 
of all local stations. A connecting magnet at each local sta- 
iton upon a single operation will connect any station tele- 
phonically with the party line. Means controlled from 
central is tised to select the connecting magnets so as to 
place desired stations in condition for communication. Pat- 
ent assigned by direct and mesne assignments to John 
Anderson of Salina, Kansas; M. E. Richardson of Sterling, 
Kansas, and John H. Martin and H. Keating. 

852.675. Telephone Exchange. Norstrom. In this sys- 
tem there is a central office and a series of local stations, 
together with normally disconnected sections of conductors 
extending from station to station. Each station is pro- 
vided with means for connecting the ends of conductors ter- 
minating thereat and other devices for placing them in tele- 
phonic connection with the connected conductors, but the 
central office operator exclusively controls the operation 
of either device at the substations. Patent assigned by 
direct and mesne assignments to John Anderson of Saline, 
Kansas; M. E. Richardson of Sterling, Kansas, and John 
H. Martin and H. Keating. 

852,806. Locking Device for Telephones. Smith and 
Reinohl. This device comprises a flexible band surround- 
ing the standard above the switchhook and locked in posi- 
tion so as to prevent the switchhook from rising. Patent 
assigned to Ralph E. Walker of District of Columbia. 


853,286. Telephone Trunking System. Webster. In 
this system a trunk circuit extending between different 
switchboard sections and adapted to connect telephone 
lines for conversation, is provided with a ringing signal 
for the incoming end of the trunk controlled by current 
through a relay which is actuated over one side of a tele- 
phone line and through the grounded signaling bell, when 
the subscriber has been called. A second relay at the 
incoming end of the trunk deprives said signal of operating 
current when the called subscriber responds. Patent as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

853,287. Supervisory Signaling System. Webster. In 
this system, the supervisory signal relays are connected in 
a bridge of a cord circuit and are operated from the battery 
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buses through the line relay to the'cord. The line relay of 
both calling and called lines remaining energized during the 
connection but the line signal being broken upon the inser- 
tion of the plugs. Patent assigned to Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

853,002. Telephone System. Burke. In this system the 
line and supervisory signal is one and the same but is 
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adapted to give a different character of light when connec- 
tion is desired and when connection is completed. For 
instance, a steady glow will indicate a call, and a flashing 
light will indicate when the conversation is completed and 
the subscribers have hung up. Patent unassigned. 

853,291. Telephone System. Babcock. In this system 
the subscriber may signal central independent of the other 
subscribers, he may select any one subscriber and connect 
himself for conversation independent of the exchange oper- 
ator, or the exchange operator may independently and 
selectively signal any one of the subscribers on the party 
line. Each substation is provided with a reversing switch 
connected between the generator and the line whereby the 
current from the generator may be reversed to actuate a 
polarized bell at the substation wanted and normally con- 
nected in the same set. One station uses a full metallic line 
and the others may use the full metallic line as one side 
or one conductor and the ground the other. Patent assigned 
to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

853.304. Telephone Exchange System. Kahl. In this 
system the cord circuit at the central station for connecting 
subscribers employs a source of ringing current controlled 
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through a relay included in the source and also through a 
second relay for controlling the circuit of the first relay. 
Both relays are directly included in the cord circuit and 
control the continuity thereof. Patent assigned to Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
853,337. Breast Transmitter. Birsfield. In this trans- 
mitter the front plate is built up out of two stampings and 
the carbon cup is placed directly against and secured to the 
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diaphragm which is provided with the usual rubber washer 
and which is faced with a moisture disc. The bridge which 
carries the button comprises a spider stamped out of one 
sheet of material. Patent assigned to Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

853,370. Spring Jack for Telephone Switchboards. Mc- 
Berty and Craft. The test thimble in this jack together 
with the anvil spring and a supporting member are formed 
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up of one sheet of material and bent into shape so that the 
legs of the supporting member extend rearwardly from the 
thimble to the anvil spring. The tip spring works between 
the legs of the supporting member. Patent assigned to 
Western Electric Company. 

853,578. Telephone Receiver. Davis. This receiver is 
made for use in connection with systems of composite 
telegraphy and telephony, where very adverse conditions are 
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found, and comprises an electromagnet and a diaphragm of 
non-magnetic material of relatively high electrical con- 


ductivity. Patent assigned to the National Telegraphone 
Company. 

853,672. Holder for the Receiver of a Telephone. 
Beavan. A pair of wires are suitably tied together and bent 


in such shape as to provide a fork for engaging the standard 
back of the receiver at one end and at the opposite end so 
bent as to form a cradle for the receiver. Patent un- 
assigned. 

853,682. Telephone Trunking System. Dean. In this 
system a retardation coil is legged to ground from one side 
of the talking circuit which is established by the connec- 
tion of the cord with the trunk and a supervisory signal 
associated with the cord circuit is placed in operative condi- 
tion by current flowing through said retardation coil. The 
supervisory signal is rendered inoperative by means actu- 
ated when the called subscriber responds which lowers the 
resistance between the two limbs of the trunk line. Patent 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

853,818. Automatic Telephone System. Merk. This 
invention involves a peculiar arrangement of circuits and 
switches in an endeavor to improve upon the Strowger 
system. The general type is, however, maintained and a 
double switch principle is used wherein with a switchboard 
for 100 lines ten first selectors and ten connectors are used 
and in a 1,000-line system ten first selectors, ten second 
selectors, and ten connectors are used. In the 10,000-line 
exchanges forty switches are used. Patent unassigned. 

853,855. Desk Telephone and Switching Mechanism. 
Andriano. This is a desk set for intercommunicating sys- 
tems which is adapted to be placed in the pigeon-hole of a 

















The hook switch is pivoted above the 
transmitter and when the receiver is hung thereon its cap is 


desk, or the like. 


in engagement with the mouthpiece thereof. Patent as- 
signed to the Direct Line General Telephone Company. 





THE BELL IN BOSTON. 


One of the arguments used by the New England (Bell) 
Telephone Company to get subscribers is that the service of 
that corporation is a protection against burglars and fire. 
That the patrons of the company do not think much of the 
Bell safeguards, however, is shown by the following amus- 
ing article from the Boston Commonwealth, entitled “More 
Telephone Faking,” which also demonstrates the value of 
telephone competition : 

“The New England Telephone Company is still contin- 
uing to obtain money under false pretenses by installing res- 
idence telephones with the special provision in advertising 
that the telephone is a burglary protection and also a great 
assistance in getting the fire department to your house. 

“Did you ever call up the New England Telephone Com- 
pany and ask them for the fire department or the police de- 
partment in a hurry? We tried it Wednesday noon, and 
the operator gave us Main Information. Main ‘Information 
wanted to know if it was an emergency call and we said 
‘yes’. Then Main Information told us that the number was 
so-and-so, and it became necessary for us to ring up all 
over again. We got tired of waiting, and hung up the re- 
ceiver, 


We didn’t want the police department anyhow. We 
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just wanted to find out if the operators knew the police de- 
partment or the fire department. It seems that, although 
the New England Telephone Company solicits hundreds of 
residence subscribers on the strength of the telephone com- 
pany’s ability to reach the fire department and the police de- 
partment in a hurry, the girls in the central station do not 
know anything at all about the numbers. 

It would hardly be looked upon as a great task for every 
operator to know the fire department and police department 
calls. There is but one call for each department. Surely a 
telephone girl ought to be able to carry two calls in her 
head, especially when the telephone company is soliciting 
business on their ability to furnish these two numbers at 
once. Like most of the New England Telephone Com- 
pany’s promises, there is nothing to it. 

“What we want is to see better service in the city of Bos- 
ton. An operator in New Bedford can give you the police 
department and give it to you quick. This is not because 
there are a greater number of calls for the police depart- 
ment in New Bedford than there are in Boston. It is sim- 
ply because there is competition and the telephone people 
have to be tuned up in order to hold business. ‘Burglary 
protection in your home’ is funny. By the time a woman in 
Brighton could get to a telephone, wake up the operator in 
central, get the operator to give the night chief to her, 
and finally reach the police department, a burglar could put 
the pianola onto a moving van and be half- -way over to 
Allston. If a man in Charlestown saw a fire breaking out 
next door, and he tried to get the fire department, it would 
take him three minutes, after 12 o’clock at night, before 
they would know anything about it at headquarters. 

“The telephone company will reply to this that the people 
who have a telephone in the house ought to know the tele- 
phone number of the police department and the fire de- 
partment. We defy anybody to pick the numbers out of the 
book inside of a half minute. When a man is in a hurry, 
it generally takes him six times as long to find a number as 
it does when he is taking his time. 

“For the benefit of the Commonwealth readers who have 
been buncoed into subscribing to the New England Tele- 
phone residence system because of the protection from bur- 
glars and ravages by fire, we will say that police headquar- 
ters’ telephone number is ‘Haymarket 364,’ and the fire 
department headquarters’ number is ‘Tremont 880’. It 
might be a good idea to paste these numbers on the brass 
railing at the head of your bed and then, when the burglar 
wakes you, you can quietly turn to the number and say, 
‘Just a minute, Mr. Burglar, I wish to call up police head- 
quarters. I am insured against loss by burglary by the 
New England Telephone Company.’ To this, the burglar 
will probably reply: ‘I beg your pardon, I did not know you 
had a telephone in the house. Anybody who is foolish 
enough for the telephone story, hasn’t got money enough 
left in the house to bother with. I will go around to the 
main office of the telephone company, to-morrow, and get 
my percentage.’ He will then bid you an affectionate good 
evening, and you can relapse into another delightful slum- 
ber. It’s fine to be ‘conned’ by the telephone company.’ 





“Statistics issued at the close of the year 1906 show that 
there were in use in the United States alone more than 
7,000,000 telephones,” says The Forum, “while an aggre- 
gate of a little more than 6,000,000 miles of wire was used 
for telephone service. The telephone industry gives em- 
ployment to 90,000 persons in the United States, an 
increase of 171 per cent in six years, while during the same 
period the number of stations has increased 239 per cent 
and the wire mileage 349 per cent.” 





The East Tennessee Telephone Company has closed its 
Maryville exchange, leaving that field to the Independent 
company. It left but a toll station. 








THE HOMER ROBERTS LOCK-OUT PARTY 
LINE SYSTEM 


By Nathaniel D. Featherstone 


ticularly those connected with the operation of ex- 
changes, whether large or small, have long felt 
keenly the need of a party line system which would give the 
limited user practically the same exclusive service as if he 
were served by an individual line. 
As everyone knows, the principal investment necessary to 
provide facilities for telephone service is that required to 
produce the telephone line. In most cases the cost of instru- 
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house-top as to attempt to convey it in private over an 
ordinary party line. So widespread is the so-called practice 
of “rubbering” that people who would blush at the idea of 
eavesdropping or listening through a key-hole, will not 
hesitate to listen in on the wire whenever conversation be- 
tween others is going on. 

The ability of anyone to listen to the conversation of 
others on a telephone line is objectionable from other stand- 
points than that of privacy. Whenever a number of sub- 
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ments and apparatus is small in comparison with the cost 
of the line. By far the greater number of subscribers are 
those who use their instruments a comparatively small num- 
ber of times a day, and to maintain an expensive telephone 
line for the exclusive use of one such subscriber who will 
use it but a few minutes each day is on its face an economic 
waste. As a result, where individual line service is prac- 
ticed exclusively one of two things must be true; either the 
average subscriber pays more for his service than he should, 
or else the operating company sells the service for less than 


scribers on a line take down their receivers, the voice cur- 
rents which otherwise would pass only through the receiv- 
ers of the two parties in conversation is divided up among 
all the parties and a distinct loss of transmission is caused. 
It is frequently true that where a long-distance connection 
is involved the transmission is thus weakened to such an ex- 
tent as to make communication impossible. Again, the 
large number of receivers thus caused to be bridged across 
the line frequently make it impossible to properly signal 
between the stations, because the signaling current leaks 
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it costs, or at best for an insufficient profit. Loth of these 
conditions are unnatural and cannot be permanent. 

The party line method of giving service, by which a 
single line is made to serve a number of subscribers, offers 
a solution to this difficulty, but the party line as it has 
existed up to the present time carries with it so many unde- 
sirable features that it has come into disfavor. These un- 
desirable features work to the detriment of both the user of 
the telephone and the operating company. 

One of the serious objections to the ordinary party line 
service is the fact that it affords no degree of privacy to 
the user; one might as well shout his information from the 


from one side of the line to the other through the receivers 
instead of passing on to the distant bell which it should 
operate. 

Still another very serious factor is brought into existence 
by this improper use of the line. The local batteries at each 
station are caused to run down very much faster than would 
be the case if the subscribers only concerned themselves 
with the calls that were meant for them. In rural com- 
munities especially it is not uncommon for people to sit for 
hours every evening with the telephone receivers at their 
ears, listening to all that is going on. A few such drains on 
the local battery will often render the battery practically 
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useless, with the result that the management is compelled 
not only to supply new cells but perhaps to pay for the time 
of a man and a team to drive many miles in the country 
at all times of the year to put these in. 

Many attempts have been made to remedy these very ob- 
vious disadvantages of the party line by producing what 
are commonly called lock-out systems. These, as their 
name implies, employ such an arrangement of parts that 
when the line is in use by any two parties, all other parties 
are locked out from the circuit and cannot gain access to it 
until the parties who are using it are through. System 
after system for accomplishing this purpose has been an- 
nounced, and some of them have been able after a fashion 
to accomplish some of the features that have been recog- 
nized as desirable. These attempts, however, have all nec- 
sitated the use of rather cumbrous moving parts at each 
telephone; usually a system of pawls, ratchets and springs 
and a degree of complexity that was wholly unwarranted. 
As a result lock-out systems in the past have introduced 
so many undesirable features as to seriously affect the 
smooth operation and reliability of the system. 

In addition to the complexity, the ratchets, pawls and 
springs and the poor mechanical design, lock-out systems in 
the past, even when performing their functions as intended, 
have been so inflexible in their operation as to bring about 
intolerable conditions. To illustrate this, it has been pos- 
sible for one party to secure the use of the line in such a 
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way that no one else could use it for hours. Another sub- 
scriber on the line would be wholly unable to make a call, 
even in case of such an emergency as fire, accident or seri- 
ous illness. Obviously for this reason, no lock-out system 
can succeed if any subscriber is thus able to tie up the line, 
either through thoughtlessness, selfishness or malice. 

Such was the condition in the party line telephone field, 
among both Independent and Bell companies alike, at the 
time when the Homer Roberts selective lock-out system was 
produced. This system operates in a novel manner, pre- 
sents many interesting operating features, employs no 
pawls, ratchets or marginal adjustments at the substations, 
and does not operate on the step-by-step principle in the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of that term. 

The method employed in the Roberts system by which the 
selective ringing of subscribers is accomplished is particu- 
larly interesting and is based on a principle which we 
believe has not been used before in telephone practice. 
Primarily the Roberts system is a selective-ringing system, 
but the very means which brings about the condition for 
ringing any subscriber’s bell to the exclusion of all others 
brings about at the same time a condition by which that sub- 
scriber only may talk. Furthermore, when a subscriber 
originates a call, the same operation by which the operator 
answers that call serves at the same time, and without fur- 
ther complication, to lock that subscriber on to the line and 
to leave all the others locked off. 

The locking out of all subscribers but the one talking does 
not however mean that the subscribers so locked out are 
helpless. It is always within the power of the operator to 
prevent a subscriber from monopolizing the line in an unfair 
manner, and it is always within the power of the sub- 
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scriber, even though he is locked out, to convey to the 
central office an emergency signal, the sending of which will 
not interfere at all with the subscribers who may be using 
the line. 


In this system there are no tuned bells, there are no 
positively and negatively polarized bells bridged to ground 
on each side of the line, and none of the other methods by 
which selective signaling has been accomplished on party 
lines are present. Instead of this, each instrument on the 
line is exclusively brought into operative relation with the 
line, and then removed from such operative relation until 
the subscriber wanted is connected, at which time all of 
the other instruments are locked out and the line is not en- 
cumbered by any bridge circuits at any of the instruments 
that are not engaged in the conversation. Furthermore, in 
the selecting of a subscriber or the ringing of his bell there 
is no splitting up of current among the magnets at the vari- 
ous stations as in ordinary practice, but the operating cur- 
rent goes straight to the station desired and to that station 
alone where its entire strength is available for performing 
its proper work. 

This sounds almost revolutionary in telephone work, and 
it is astonishing how simple are the means by which this 
method of operation is secured. In order to understand the 
system it may be stated at the outset that one side of the 
metallic circuit line is continued as in ordinary practice, 
passing through all of the stations as a continuous con- 
ductor. The other side of the line, however, is divided into 
sections, its continuity being broken at each of the sub- 
scriber’s stations. In order to illustrate this, the diagram 
of Figure 1 has been prepared. This is intended to show 
in the simplest possible way how the circuit of the line may 
be extended from station to station in such manner that only 
the ringer of one station is in circuit at a time. The two 
sides of the line, R and L, (indicating “Right” and “Left,” 
respectively) are shown in this figure, and it will be seen 
that limb LZ extends from the central office on the left to the 
last station on the right without a break. The limb R, 
however, extends to the first station, at which point it is 
cut off from the extension Rx by the open contacts of a 
switch. For the purpose of simplicity this switch is shown 
as an ordinary hand switch, but as a matter of fact it is a 
part of a relay, the operating coil of which is shown at A, 
just above it, in series with the ringer B. 

Obviously, if a proper ringing current is sent over the 
metallic circuit from the central office, only the bell at sta- 
tion z will operate, since the bells at the other stations are 
not in the circuit. If by any means the switch lever 2 at 
station r were moved out of engagement with contact 1 and 
into engagement with contact 3, it is obvious that the bell of 
station z would no longer be in circuit, but the limb R of 
the line would be continued to the extension Rx and the 
bell of station 2 would be in circuit. Any current then sent 
over the circuit of the line from the central office would 
ring the bell of this station. In Figure 2 the switches of 
both stations z and 2 have been thus operated, and station 3 
thus placed in circuit. Inspection of this figure will show 
that the bells of stations 7, 2 and 4 are all cut out of circuit, 
and that therefore no current from the central office can 
affect them. 

In order to understand just how these switches of Figures 
1 and 2 are operated in practice, reference is made to 
Figures 3, 4 and 5. These figures show in diagram and 
perspective the line relay by which the functions of the 
switch lever 2, indicated diagrammatically in Figures 1 and 
2, are performed. Referring to Figure 3, which shows the 
line relay in its normal position, it is seen that the frame- 
work of the device resembles that of an ordinary polarized 
ringer. Under the influence of current in one direction 
flowing through the left hand coil, the armature of this de- 
vice depresses the hard rubber stud 4, and the springs 1, 
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2 and 3 are forced downwardly until the spring 2 has passed 
under the latch carried on the spring 5. When the oper- 
ating current through the coil A ceases, the pressure of the 
armature on the spring 1 is relieved, allowing this spring 
to resume its normal position and spring 3 to contact 
with spring 2. The spring 2 cannot rise, since it is 
held by the latch 5, and the condition shown in Figure 4 





Figure 5. 


exists. It will be seen that the spring 2 has in this opera- 
tion performed just the same function as the switch lever 2 
performed as described in connection with Figures 1 and 2. 
An analysis of this action will show that the normal contact 
between the springs r and 2, which contact controls the 
circuit through the relay coil A and the bell B, is not broken 
until the coil A is de-energized, which means that this relay 
is effective until it has accomplished its work. It is abso- 
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spring to release the spring 2 and thus allow the relay to as- 
sume its normal or unlatched position. 

A good idea of the mechanical construction of this relay 
may be obtained from Figure 5. When it is considered that 
the entire selecting function of the Roberts system is per- 
formed by such a simple piece of apparatus at each station 
as this relay, a fair comparison will be had of the relative 
simplicity of the mechanism of this system as compared with 
that of the other lock-out systems employing step-by-step de- 
vices with their complicated ratchet mechanisms. 

The diagram of Figure 6 shows a four-station line, the 
circuits being given more in detail than in the diagrams of 
Figures I and 2. 

It will be noticed that the ringer B and the relay coil A 
at the first station are bridged across the sides of the line 
leading to the central office. In like manner the bell and 
relay magnet B and A are bridged across the two limbs of 
the line leading into each succeeding stat.on, but this bridge 
at each of the stations beyond station 1 is ineffective be- 
cause the line extension Rx is open at the next station near- 
est the central office. 

In order to ring station 7 it is only necessary to send out 
ringing current from the central office. This current is in 
such direction as not to cause the operation of the relay, 
although it passes through the coil A. If on the other hand 
it is desired to ring station 2, a preliminary impulse would 
be sent over the metallic circuit from the central office, 
which impulse would be of such direction as to operate the 
relay A at station r, but would not operate the bell at that 
station. The operation of the relay A at station I causes 
the spring 2 of this relay to engage the spring 3, thus ex- 
tending the line on to the second station. After the spring 
2 at station z has been forced into contact with the spring 3 
it is caught by the latch of the spring 5 and held mechan- 
ically. When the impulse from the central office ceases, the 
spring I resumes its normal position, thus breaking the 
bridge circuit through the bell at that station. It is apparent 
now that the action of coil 4 at station r has made the relay 
powerless to perform any further action, and at the same 
time the line has been extended on to the second station. A 
second similar impulse from the central office will cause 
the relay at station 2 to extend the line on to station 3, and 
at the same time break the circuit through the operating coil 
and the bell at station 2. In this way any station may be 
picked out by sending the properenumber of impulses to 
operate the line relays of all the stations between the station 
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lutely impossible, therefore, for this relay to cut itself out of 
circuit before it has caused the spring 2 to’ engage under 
the latch 5. 

If current of the proper direction were sent through the 
coil C of the relay, the opposite end of the armature would 
be pulled down and the projection shown at the left-hand 
end of the armature would bear against the bent portion of 
the spring 5 in such manner as to cause the latch of this 
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desired and the central office, and having picked out any 
station it is only necessary to send out ringing current from 
the central office, which current is in such direction as to 
ring the bell but not operate the relay magnet. 

In Figure 7 a four-station line such as is shown in Figure 
6 is illustrated, but the condition shown in this is that exist- 
ing when two preliminary impulses have been sent over the 
line, which operated the line relays at stations 7 and 2 in 
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the order mentioned. The action of these relays continues 
the line so as to include the bell of station 3, thus making 
the circuit of Figure 7 correspond to that indicated in the 
simpler diagram of Figure 2. 

Some of the advantages of this, method of operating may 
now be understood before proceeding further with the 
description. ; 

Since only one bell and one relay are in circuit at any one 
time, it is obvious that all of the current that passes over 
the line is effective in operating a single bell or relay only. 
There is no splitting up of the current among a large num- 
ber of bells as in the bridging system, which, as is well 
known, sometimes so greatly reduces the current effective 
for each bell that it is with great difficulty that they are 
made to respond. It will be noticed that there are no leaks 
or shunts 9f any kind about any of the apparatus that is 
being operated, and therefore all the energy available is 
applied directly to the piece of apparatus at the time it is 
being operated. By this means a very much greater surety 
of action may be attained, and the adjustment of the various 
pieces of apparatus may be made with much less delicacy 
than is required where many pieces of apparatus must nec- 
essarily be operated in multiple. 

The method of unlatching the relays has been briefly re- 
ferred to. After a connection has been established with a 
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The statement of operation so far given discloses the gen- 
eral method of building up the line in sections in order to 
choose any party and of again breaking it up into sections 
when the conversation is finished. It has been stated that 
the same operation which selects the party wanted also 
serves to give that party the use of the line and to lock the 
others off. 

That this is true will be understood when it is stated that 
the ringer is of such construction that when operated to 
ring the subscriber wanted, it also operates to unlatch a set 
of springs similar to those shown in Figures 3 and 4, this 
unlatching causing the proper connection of the subscriber’s 
talking circuit across the limbs of the line, and also closing 
the local circuit through his transmitter. The very first 
motion of the bell armature performs this unlatching opera- 
tion, after which the bell behaves exactly as an ordinary 
polarized biased ringer. During the ringing there is no 
encumbrance whatever on the movement of the bell arma- 
ture or its tapper. 

The construction of this ringer is interesting and is shown 
in Figure 8. The group of springs carried on this ringer 
is entirely independent of the movement of the armature 
during the ringing operation. With reversed currents, how- 
ever, the armature is moved in the opposite direction from 
that necessary to ring the bells, and this causes the latching 
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station in the manner already described, the operator may 
clear the line when it is proper to do so by sending im- 
pulses of such a nature as to cause the line relays of the 
stations beyond the one chosen to operate, thus continuing 
the circuit to the end of the line. The operation of the 
line relay at the last station brings into circuit the coil D 
(Figures 6 and 7) of a grounding device. This is similar 
to the line relay but it holds its operating spring in a nor- 
mally latched position so as to maintain the continuity be- 
tween the end of the limb L and the last line extension Rv. 
The next impulse following over the metallic circuit passes 
through the coil D and causes the operation of this ground- 
ing device which, as will be seen, grounds the limb L of the 
line through the coil D. This temporary ground at the end 
of the line makes it possible to send an unlocking or restor- 
ing current from the central office over the limb L, which 
current passes through all of the unlocking coils C shown 
in Figures 3 and 4, this causing the simultaneous unlock- 
ing of all of the line relays and the restoration of the line to 
its normal condition as shown in Figure 6. The unlocking 
windings on the line relays are of low resistance and differ- 
entially wound, one-half of each winding being placed in 
each limb of the line so that each exactly balances the other. 
As is well known, this construction results in the equivalent 
of placing a low ohmic resistance without any self-induction 
in the line, the presence of which produces no appreciable 
effect upon the transmission. The talking qualities of the 
line are therefore those of an ordinary standard metallic 
circuit line. 


of the springs into their normal position. An extremely in- 
genious device is employed in order that the device shown 
in Figure 8 may perform this double function of ringer and 
relay. The secret of the whole matter is that the tapper 
rod of the bell is hinged on the armature so as to partake of 
the movements of the armature in one direction only. This 
has been called by the inventor and engineers of the Rob- 
erts system a “broken-back ringer,” a name suggestive of 
the movable relation between the armature and the tapper 
rod rather than of any decrepitude in physical make-up. 
As a matter of fact, the construction of the ringer is of the 
same substantial nature as that of the standard polarized 
ringer. universally employed, the hinge action between the 
armature and tapper rod being of such substantial nature 
as to make the tapper partake positively of the movements 
of the armature in one direction, but to remain perfectly 
quiescent when the armature moves in the other direction. 

The mechanism at the central office by which selection of 
the proper station is made in a rapid manner is worthy of 
interest. It has already been stated that the selection of the 
proper subscriber is brought about by the sending of a pre- 
determined number of impulses from the central office, 
these impulses passing in one direction only and over the 
metallic circuit. After the proper party has been reached, 
the ringing current is put on in the reverse direction. This 
could readily be accomplished by hand, the operator merely 
pressing a selecting button or key a certain number of 
times and then throwing on the ringing current. The device 
actually employed, however, eliminates all necessity on the 
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part of the operator to count the number of impulses. This 
device is shown in Figure 9. 

The operator determines the proper number of impulses 
to be sent by placing the pointer opposite the number on 
the dial corresponding to the station wanted. The ratchet 
wheel shown in the figure is stepped around automatically 
by each impulse of the current which is doing the selecting. 
When the required number of impulses have been sent a 
projection carried on a group of springs shown drops into 
a notch on the drum of the selector wheel, which instantly 
stops the selecting current impulses and at the same time 


Figure 8. 


throws on the ringing current. So rapidly does this device 
operate that it will readily throw the impulses of a Warner 
pole changer, even when this is adjusted to its maximum 
rate of vibration. 

As a result of the use of this device, the operation of the 
system is made practically as rapid as that of an ordinary 
common battery party line without lock-out features. It is 
certainly more rapid than any bridging line where code 
ringing is used. 

The selector shown in Figure 9g is practically the only 
piece of apparatus required at the central office that re- 
quires special description. The listening and ringing keys 
are of standard design, the spring arrangements only being 
modified to perform the particular circuit changes desired. 
All such pieces of apparatus as drops, jacks and plugs are 
of standard design, and in fact those of any ordinary board 
may be used. 

Either a drop or a lamp controlled by a relay may be used 
as a line signal, the signal being displayed automatically by 
the removal of the subscriber’s receiver from its hook. In 
this respect, therefore, the system has all the advantages of 
common battery work for signaling. 

The supervision may be either of the double lamp or sin- 
gle lamp type as required, and the arrangement is such that 
the operator is not only notified when the subscribers are 
through talking, but also such that any subscriber desiring 
to use the line in an emergency may signal the operator 
without disturbing any conversation that may be going on. 

The system of supervision is so complete that there is 
never a moment and never a condition or combination of 
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conditions which in the slightest degree interferes with the 
exchange operator’s knowledge of the conditions on the 
line; and furthermore the system of control is so complete 
that the operator is always able, in spite of what any sub- 
scriber may do, to give any party the use of the line, to put 
any number of parties on the line at once if it is desired, or 
to take away the line from any party and give it to another. 
So completely has the privacy of the line been provided for 
that it is absolutely impossible for any subscriber to hear 
the faintest sound in his receiver unless he has been given a 
talking connection by the operator. At all times, except 
when a party has been given a connection by the operator, 
his receiver circuit is absolutely disabled. Moreover, the 
mechanism at the substation is so enclosed and the circuits 
so arranged that it is impossible for a subscriber to resort 
to any trick by which he can artificially establish a bridge or 
temporary circuit which would throw the voice currents 
through his receiver and enable him to listen. 

A brief description of the method of operation of the sys- 
tem may now be of interest. In order to secure a connec- 
tions a subscriber merely removes his receiver; and by so 
doing he transmits a signal to the central office in substan- 
tially the same manner as is now done in city practice. If 
the line is not already busy, the operator responds by insert- 
ing the plug of her cord as usual, and then pressing a signal 
key. Pressing this key connects the party who is called 
and rings his bell. Having taken his order, for example, 
for another party on another similar line, the operator in- 
serts the plug of the other end of the cord in the proper 
jack, turns the dial pointer on the selector to the number 
corresponding to the called-for party’s number on that line, 
and presses the signal key. Pressing this key causes 
impulses to “run down the line,” selecting the proper 
party and ringing his bell in the manner already described. 
The connection between the two parties has then been es- 
tablished, and no one else can in any possible way except 
by permission of the operator obtain access to the line. 
There is, of course, no necessity for code ringing. 

Should the line be busy when a subscriber calls in, two 
courses of action are open to him. He may either hang up 
his receiver and call at a later time; or a better way, and 
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one which the subscriber soon learns, is for him to lay down 
his receiver without returning it to the switch-hook, and 
proceed with whatever business he may have in hand. This 
interferes in no respect with the action of the line. As soon 
as the line has been released by the other subscribers, the 
subscriber who failed to obtain a connection will be auto- 
matically notified by the ringing of his bell. If two, or any 
greater number of subscribers should thus attempt to ob- 
tain a connection while the line was in use and follow this 
practice of leaving their receivers off the hooks, they would 
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be notified, one at a time, in proper turn, by the ringing 
of their bells, there being no confusion in their selection, 
and no bad effects on the line by their receivers being left 
off the hook. This selection of subscribers who have made 
unsuccessful calls is accomplished without any special action 
on the part of the operator, the regular duties which she 
performs in clearing a line after a connection, serving auto- 
matically, in proper turn, to ring the bells of the subscrib- 
ers who may be waiting. 

The emergency call or signal already mentioned is an im- 
portant feature. The circuits are so organized that at all 
times, whether the line is busy or not, the movement of the 
switch-hook up and down operates a signal before the oper- 
ator. If the line is not busy this signal is the drop or line 
lamp, if the line is busy the signal is one associated with the 
cord circuit. In either event a simple movement of the 
switch-hook up and down, slowly and repeatedly, indicates 
to the operator that the subscriber has an emergency call. 
If the operator finds that the subscriber has misused this 
privilege of making the emergency call, she may restore the 
connection to the parties at the time engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

The constant drain on the local batteries, that has already 
been referred to in connection with the ordinary system of 
party line working, is, without the addition of any parts or 
any complication of the circuits taken care of completely in 
the Roberts system. At no time can the subscriber close 
the circuit of his local battery until the operator gives him 
a connection with the line. A subscriber who leaves his re- 
ceiver off its hook in order that he may be signaled by the 
operator when the line is free, causes no deterioration of the 
local battery because the battery circuit is held open by the 
switch contacts carried on the ringer. This important fea- 
ture will be appreciated by those managers of telephone ex- 
changes who have suffered both expense and annoyance by 
the constant drain on their batteries. 

The economy of current is not confined alone to that of 
talking current in the Roberts system. Although less no- 
ticeable and less important there is also a considerable sav- 
ing in the matter of ringing current, whether this be fur- 
nished by generators or by pole changers. Since it is only 
necessary in the Roberts system to ring one bell at a time, 
it is obvious that the current employed may be of consid- 
erably less strength than in those systems where it is neces- 
sary to operate a large number of devices in multiple. 


Frequently in exchanges employing party lines much an- 
noyance is caused by the inability of the operator to identify 
the station on a line from which a call is made. Sometimes 
when a message rate is charged the party calling will, with 
fraudulent intent, deliberately give the name or number of 
another. party on that line. In other cases a subscriber 
may use abusive language or resort to other. undesirable 
practices, the operator being unable to determine definitely 
at which station this occurs. In the Roberts system this 
identification of the station is always readily made by the 
operator, as will be understood from. the description whic 
has preceded. ‘ 

An inspection of the circuits given in this article will 
make it evident that the problem of the trouble shooter is 
greatly simplified in the Roberts system, whether this 
trouble be on the line or in the substation apparatus. In 
order to locate almost any trouble, the operator has only to 
select each station successively and she will be at once noti- 
fied as to the section of the line in which the trouble exists. 
It is evident that the location of the trouble on the line is 
thus greatly facilitated, and the simple construction of the 
instruments and the fact that they are all alike contribute to 
the facility with which repairs can be made after the trouble 
is found. 

THE ROBERTS SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO TOLL LINE WORK. 


There are many cases in sparsely settled communities 
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where the distance between exchanges is so great and the 
number of subscribers along the line connecting the. ex- 
changes so few that there is not enough traffic to warrant 
the establishment of a through toll line and of another line 
for picking up the local traffic. As a result, in these com- 
munities the ordinary practice has been to bridge the local 
subscribers on to the through line, thus greatly injuring the 
qualities of the line for toll work and making it possible for 
any of the local subscribers to listen in on the toll conversa- 
tions, with all of the annoying results that have been pointed 
out. 

Frequently when the number of subscribers is too great 
to be permanently connected to the through line, local 
switching stations are established at which stations operators 
must manually connect the subscribers as desired. The ex- 
pense of this practice is frequently a serious burden to the 
exchange management, and the fact that such small switch- 
ing stations are usually attended by indifferent operators 
makes the whole arrangement an undesirable one. 

The adaptability of the Roberts system to such problems 
as this will be apparent with a little consideration. If we 
assume a line extending from one exchange to another, with 
a number of way-stations equipped in accordance with the 
Roberts system, it is obvious that the operator at one of 
the exchanges may at will cut the line straight through to 
the other exchange in.order to get a through toll connection. 
When such connection is established the advantages of a 
through metallic circuit between exchanges are secured. 
None of the local or way-station subscribers may in any way 
interfere with the operation of the line, nor have they the 
power to bridge across the line any of their apparatus. 
When the line is not being used for a through connection 
any of the subscribers may be connected at will to any other 
subscriber on the line, or to any subscriber in either of the 
exchanges. During such use of the line by local subscrib- 
ers the operator could cut off the local subscribers at any 
time in order to establish a through connection. 





SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


How little advertising is based on the telephone. The 
merchant prints his telephone number on each folder, or 
says “telephone orders given prompt attention.” But very 
seldom does he send out advertising matter in which tele- 
phone orders are made the main issue. 

A barber in New York city has the right idea, says Print- 
er’s Ink. His shop is on Broadway, in the downtown busi- 
ness district, where men are in a hurry. He distributes 
blotters through office buildings in his territory, and about 
the only thing on the blotter is the suggestion “make ap- 
pointment by telephone and so avoid waiting.” Then fol- 
lows the telephone number. This convenience requires no 
laudation, nor does the manner of exploiting it. They speak 
for themselves. 

Hotels in the uptown Broadway district distribute every 
morning about ten o’clock a printed menu of the day’s 
luncheon through surrounding office buildings. Business 
men see what’s for lunch, and are doubtless often led to a 
particular hostelry by some special dish. But this adver- 
tising would be made much more effective if upon the menu 
were printed a prominent note to the effect that tables 
would be reserved by telephone. It might even be prac- 
ticable with guests who are known to state that steaks, 
chops and other ‘dishes requiring some time to prepare 
would be put on the fire at any desired time by telephone 
order, and served at the moment the guest is ready to come, 
thus saving what is to most people an unpleasant wait. 

The grocer is a man who ought to profit by the consis- 
tent exploitation of this telephone idea. Telephones mean 
prosperous customers, living on a fairly liberal scale. The 
morning delivery service and house-to-house canvass for 
orders could be very materially accelerated by issuing a 
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daily folder from which customers could order by tele- 
phone. A brief price list of vegetables, fruits and other 
green stuff would not be costly or inconvenient where a 
printing office is within reasonable distance, and the price 
list could be issued within two hours after the morning’s 
stock was in, and distributed to householders in the gro- 
cer’s territory. Or if this were not advisable, folders could 
be sent out emphasizing the fact that housekeepers have 
only to take down their telephone receivers any morning to 
learn what is in the market. 

People need to be reminded that they have telephones, 
and shown how to use them in ordering. The telephone 
companies make good capital of folders that explain the 
uses of a telephone. Hundreds of persons would dash 
madly for the nearest fire-alarm box in emergency, never 
reflecting that the telephone is the quickest of all fire- 
alarms, did not the companies remind them of it in adver- 
tising. Every telephone order received puts the cost of 
selling on the customer, who pays for the message. What 
is needed is advertising matter that will make this telephone 
issue prominent. Readers should be impressed with the 
idea that the telephone is there in their own homes, and 
that messengers wait at the store to carry out any order 
they may send in. The druggist should educate his neigh- 
borhood to the speed, ease and advantages of the telephone 
in sending emergency calls for medicine. The physician 
would find this an unobjectionable form of advertising. 
The bank can get deposits by telephone, sending a messen- 
ger for them on request. The department store should 
make its daily bargains accessible by wire. Telephones are 
universal nowadays. They have a universal application to 
business. But the public is blind to many of their uses, and 
needs to be reminded by special telephone arguments. 





ROYALTY AND THE TELEPHONE. 


The names of crowned heads, princes and other sprigs 
of royalty all have their names in the telephone directory 
of the city where they reside, but it is not always possible 
to call them up and engage in conversation with them. 
President Faure, of France, once commanded his master 
of ceremonies severely to reprimand one of the ministers of 
state for “ringing him up” on the telephone to com- 
municate an important and pressing piece of state news. 
He was deeply incensed at what he considered a flagrant 
breach of official etiquette. The offending minister was 
able to get the head of the republic at the telephone only by 
knowing his personal number, which in France is divulged 
but to a few. The Paris public telephone book gives 
merely: “ror.6o. Presidency of the Republic. Palace 
of the Elysée” (office and residence), no number being 
here assigned to the President himself. The President of 
France can not be personally communicated with over the 
telephone by the general public. A translation of an article 
in the New Yorker States-Zeitung, containing this informa- 
tion, states that the same is the case with the Emperor of 
Austria. The Vienna public telephone book gives numbers 
for the “Office of the Lord Steward of his Royal and Im- 
perial Apostolic Majesty” and in it for the “Chamber of 
his Majesty the Emperor ard King,” but the Emperor per- 
sonally is not put down as a subscriber. On the other hand, 
the work contains the numbers of the Crown Prince, ‘“‘Nos. 
15 and 16. Franz Ferdinand of Austria-Este, his Royal 
and Imperial Highness and his Serenity the Archduke.” 

The translation then says: “The future Emperor of 
Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, then, is in this 
respect much more democratic than the President of the 
French Republic. To be sure, whether ‘Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria-Este, his Royal and Imperial Highness and his 
Serenity the Archduke’ himself comes to the telephone 
when he is rung up on No. 15 or 16 is doubtful. But, thanks 
to the information in the telephone book, he can be ‘rung 
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up.’ Other members of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
have no objection to figuring in this place in company with 
other partly blue and partly red-blooded mortals. Thus, 
opposite No. 5,440 in the Vienna telephone book is to be 
read: ‘Adelgunde, her Royal Highness the Archduchess 
Duchess of Modena.’ However exclusive these exalted 
personages are usually, in the register of telephone sub- 
scribers they readily mingle with the people as ‘connected.’ 
But one thing distinguishes these telephone owners from 
the rest of telephoning- humanity—the portentious titles 
with which the telephone management describes them. It 
is noticeable, however, that the management is thus lavish 
of titles only with members of the royal family. All other 
subscribers to the telephone system, however high their 
rank, however long their genealogy, however famous their 
name, are set down in a compass the brevity, dryness, and 
unadornedness of which must fill even the most fanatical 
republican with satisfaction. An instance of this is the 
following: ‘No. 20,385. Guttadauro v. Reburdone, 
Eugene, prince.’ That is exemplary laconicism! First 
name: ‘Eugene.’ And then, ‘prince.’ Is that the rank or 
the occupation? Perhaps it is both. 

“The Vienna telephone book gives the subscribers both 
by name and by number. The Paris and Berlin registers 
lack this arrangement. They give the subscribers only by 
name. As regards the giving of titles, republican France 
and monarchical Germany are exactly alike. On the list 
of telephone subscribers all men are equal. ‘1998, v. Bue- 
low, prince, chancellor, residence W. 8, Wilhelm-strasse 
77. Thus curtly and compactly is the highest official in 
the German Empire put down. In a single respect the 
Berlin telephone book is still more chary than the Paris, 
not to mention the Vienna one: The head of the state 
and the members of his family are not named at all. 
Though the Kaiser frequently makes use not only of the 
telegraph but of the telephone (conversations over the tele- 
phone, for instance, often take place between the Emperor 
and the Empress), and though telephone connections are 
everywhere at his command, he is not named among the 
telephone subscribers, either personally like the future Em- 
peror of Austria or impersonally like the President of 
France. The Kaiser cannot be ‘rung up.’ The various 
ones of his court and other officials can be. The same is 
the case with the crown prince and the other sons of the 
Kaiser. The Kaiser and his family have a telephone, vet 
they are not in the telephone book. 

“But not only the high ones of the earth make use of this 
means of protection against ‘ringings-up’; many others, too, 
persons living on their income, in business, government 
officials, whole managements, great business houses prefer 
to disclose their telephone connection only to the initiated, 
to withhold it, on the other hand, from the public. The 
management guards the secret jealously. Quite recently it 
has been against impressed upon all telephone officials not 
to answer questions as to the number of unnamed subscrib- 
ers. The telephone is a democratic contrivance that can 
facilitate direct intercourse with the high and highest ones. 
But it also can be aristocratically managed, for princes as 
well as for those who are not. Every one, if he feels so 
inclined, can keep off the ‘ringing-up’ herd. Before the 
telephone, all men are equal, but only all men who are will- 
ing to be equal.” 





The Cumberland Telephone Company, being now without 
opposition for long distance communication from Morgan- 
field, Ky., has increased the charge for messages to Hen- 
derson, Ky., from ten cents to twenty-five cents, and to other 
points a corresponding advance has been made. The whole 
world is beginning’ to understand that competition in the 
telephone business is a public necessity. 























MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL POLE COMPANY. 

On account of the rapid development of its cedar depart- 
ment, the Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company has 
deemed it advisable to segregate that portion of its busi- 
ness pertaining to the manufacture and handling of poles 
and other forest products, from the iron properties, and 








Cedar Yards of the National Pole 


carry on the same as a distinct and separate corporation. 
To that end, a corporation known as the “National Pole 
Company” has been organized under the laws of the state 
of Michigan. The stockholders of the new corporation are 
identical with those of the present, and with but slight 
changes, the managernent and officers will be the same. 

It will be the aim of the officials of the new corporation 











J. C. Kirkpatrick, President and General Manager. 


to carry out the policy and principles established by the 
parent company, and to increase its facilities by establishing 
yards on the Pacific coast, with headquarters at Everett, 
Washington, and also to carry stocks of poles in eastern 
States. These additional facilities, together with yards 
already established at various advantageous points in Michi- 
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E. A. Hubbard, ‘Secretary. 
Officers of the National Pole Company, Escanaba, Michigan. 


gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, will place the new corpora- 
tion in a position to furnish even more promptly than 
before the requirements of its patrons in all parts of the 
country. 

The Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company first en- 
tered the field in 1890 as producer of a few ties and poles 





Company, Escanaba, Michigan. 


at Whitney, Michigan. This cedar was taken out in con- 
nection with hardwood which was cut for the charcoal kilns 
which the company was then operating at Whitney. The 
company had large holdings of lands in that vicinity, and 
as the demand for poles increased arrangements were made 
for increasing the output, and the cedar department was 
made a feature of the business. The office of the cedar 





H. W. Reade, Vice President and Treasurer. 


department was moved to Escanaba in 1896, and the gen- 
eral office of the Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company 
was transferred to Escanaba in 1902. 

The business has shown an increase each year, and the 
field has broadened until at present this company is said . 
to be handling more poles than any other concern in the 
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J. C. Kirkpatrick, president and general manager of the 
National Pole Company, has been president and general 
manager of the Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company 
for several years, and his connection with the company 
dates back many years. He has a large acquaintance with 
users of cedar products, and is looked up to as an authority 
in this line. H. W. Reade, vice-president and treasurer, 
held the offices of secretary and treasurer of the Pittsburg 
& Lake Superior Iron Company for a number of years, and 
like Mr. Kirkpatrick, has been associated with the company 
for nearly twenty years. E. A. Hubbard, secretary of the 
National Pole Company, also has held the office of auditor 
of the Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company for some 
time past. 





DEAN SELECTIVE PARTY LINE RINGING. 


An interesting arrangement of a magneto, four-party 
harmonic selective ringing key shelf is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration and is manufactured by The Dean 
Electric Company, of Elyria, Ohio. 

This key shelf possesses many unique features, the most 
important being the simplicity in wiring and the use of a 
complete iron frame construction, the hinges being fastened 
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located at the front end of the key structure in plain view 
when the key shelf is raised and are therefore completely 
accessible without removing the key from the shelf as is 
necessary on other types of construction. These features 
would not be possible with the arrangement and wiring used 
in Figure 2. 

In the Dean switchboards the generator leads, up to the 
key wiring, are run with extra heavy insulated wires twisted 
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into a special cable which is provided with a heavy outer 
braiding. The generator wires are thus isolated frem the 
talking circuit wires and all chances for inductive disturb- 
ances done away with. The party line keys made by the 
Dean Electric Company are self contained, each being 
arranged with four plungers for four-party selective ring- 
ing, and when so ordered contain a reversing key s, Figure 
I, for eight-party selective ringing. 

As previously mentioned the keys are attached to the 
metal frame of the key shelf and not to the woodwork, 
thereby obviating the chances of splitting and warping as in 
the ordinary construction. The escutcheons which are of 
genuine Bower-Barff finish, are mounted so that their upper 
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surfaces are flush with the surface of the key shelf, thereby 


WYegiving a neat and substantial construction without the usual 


F Acrevices for the collection of dirt and dust. 


Magneto four party harmonic selective ringing key shelf. 


to the metal work and the woodwork simply serving to 
cover the space not occupied by the keys. The latter are 
attached to this metal framework by machine screws making 
a most substantial design. The simplifying of the wiring is 
made possible by the use of the Dean selective ringing 
key which has its contacts arranged as shown in Figure 1. 
The plunger springs of these keys, marked 1, 2, 3? and 4, 
operate the contacts, marked 16, 33, 50 and 66. The latter, 
being the same for each cord circuit, are strapped straight 
across the key shelf connecting the like springs of all keys. 
This is the modern method of: wiring the generator to the 
cord circuit ringing keys as it prevents generator inductive 
noise which exists, to a certain extent, where the generator 
leads are looped from key to key in the same cable with the 
talking circuits. 

Figure 2 shows the usual method of key wiring required 
on other types of keys and makes use of six spring contacts 
for each plunger or twenty-four spring contacts for a four- 
party key. The Dean key, used on the key shelf, shown in 
the illustration, has but one spring contact for each plunger 
and only two series contacts in the talking circuit, due to 
the entire four-party key. These two series contacts are 








DURAND-STEEL LOCKERS. 
Clothes lockers have become an indispensable part of the 


’ equipment wherever there are a number of employes. Tele- 


phone exchanges, offices, linemen’s 
headquarters, repair shops, etc., can 
hardly afford to be without them. 
Beside offering a clean and con- 
venient place for clothes, they make 
for order and decrease lost time. 
Churchill & Spalding, 467 Carroll 
avenue, Chicago (manufacturing 
nothing but lockers), offer a line 
especially adapted for telephone 
service. The Durand-steel lockers 
are made in either single or double 
tier, and can be arranged in groups 
to suit the spaces in the room. 
Large numbers of the standard 
lockers are carried in stock at all 
times ready: for immediate ship- 
ment. A specialty is made of executing large contracts. 
The doors of the lockers are made of No. 16 U. S. gauge’ 
cold rolled, full pickled sheet steel, and No. 20 U. S. gauge 
is used for the sides, backs, tops, bottoms and shelves. The 
door is hung on pivot hinges, which are invisible when 
the door is closed, and the door is locked by 
means of the absolutely secure though simple three- 
place locking device, which can be controlled by a 
padlock, rim key lock, or combination lock. All 
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parts are usually made solid except the door which is per- 
forated for ventilation. Fire originating in one locker can- 
not spread to the adjoining lockers. All parts are thor- 
oughly finished with a furnace-baked black japan (400 
degrees), hard and glossy, which is not only an absolutely 
sanitary finish but exceedingly durable. 





A PRACTICAL BY-PRODUCT FQR TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES. 


The problem which many able telephone engineers have 
been trying to solve for some time, of how to make tele- 
phone circuits more remunerative, is claimed to have been 
solved by the Denio General Electric Company, of 
Rochester, New York, with its telephone fire alarm system. 

For over a year and a half past, this system has been in 
operation and the company has demonstrated its practica- 
bility, the system having received, it is said, the approvai 
of the leading telephone engineers of the United States. 





Figure 1. 


For efficiency and revenue, it is pronounced the best by- 
product yet devised for telephone circuits, affording as it 
does complete fire protection to telephone subscribers at a 
minimum cost. 

There is no trouble nor expense to the telephone com- 
panies either for installation or maintenance, as the arrange- 
ments which the Denio General Electric Company is making 
with telephone companies obviates expense to the latter, and 
at the same time gives them an added revenue. The Denio 
system is designed to assist in promoting the use of tele- 
phones, as the telephone company can by its use offer fire 
protection as well as telephone service. The fire losses of 
the past year being over five hundred million dollars, the 
inducement of such a proposition should be immense. 

Two styles of boxes are made, either of which is con- 
nected by simply bridging onto the telephone circuit. No. 
I box, which is shown in illustration herewith (Figure 1), 
is designed for stores, factories and houses, where auto- 
matic protection is desired. This is accomplished by in- 
stalling one box, which has a pair of magnets operated by 
the current on the line, no local battery being required. 
Leading from this box through the building may be in- 
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stalled as many manuals (Figure 3) as desired. The auto- 
matic alarm is accomplished by using thermostats, or, pref- 
erably, Montauk fire-detecting wire, which will close the 
circuit and operate the box, and which has been approved 
by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, with a rebate 





Figure 2. 


allowed on insurance premiums thus protected. The closing 
of the circuit, either by breaking the glass and pushing the 
button in manuals, or by fusing of the thermostat by wire, 
operates the magnets, thus releasing the escapement of the 
movement in the signal box. 

The mechanism, when set in motion, rapidly makes and 





Figure 3. 


breaks the circuit, giving a distinctive flash on the lamp 
in the exchange as well as a loud noise which the operator 
can never mistake nor overlook, the alarm being repeated 
fifteen or twenty times, or from five to eight minutes, 
The make and break wheels are all cut differently as from 
number 12 up, so that as soon as the operator receives the 
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signal she can take her fire plug, which is on a line direct 
to the fire department and the number of the box is 
punched on a tape by a register commonly used in fire head- 
quarters. As soon as the fire department gets the. first 
round they know from the number of the box the exact 
location of the fire. As soon as the alarm has been received, 
also, the telephone operator may ring the subscriber’s bell, 
notifying him that the alarm has been received, or, if the fire 
came in an automatic alarm, the subscriber would be awak- 
ened by the ringing of his telephone bell. 

No. 2 box (Figure 2) is designed for those who wish 
a fire alarm box in the house and do not care for the auto- 
matic feature. This is operated by simply taking the ham- 
mer, breaking the glass and pushing the button, the alarm 
being transmitted to the fire department in the same manner. 

The entire system is pronounced very simple, effective 
and practical, and no false alarm can occur unless by design, 
which is a misdemeanor. 

The Denio system can be installed in any store, factory 
or house having a telephone; no interference nor changes 
are necessitated in the telephone company’s switchboard, 
and thousands of the boxes may be installed without adding 
any more work for the telephone company. 

The Denio General Electric Company is now in a posi- 
tion to furnish jts boxes in quantities and solicits corre- 
spondence from telephone companies. 





INLAND TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


The Inland Telephone & Electric Company, St. Louis, 
was organized on December 1, 1906, by J. A. Becker, who 
has been in the Independent telephone manufacturing busi- 
ness since 1895, starting with the Central Telephone & Elec- 
tric Company, where he held the position of superintendent 
for seven years. Mr. Becker is president and general man- 
ager Of the new company and is well known throughout 
the telephone field. The Inland Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany already has established a reputation for turning out 
high-grade telephone apparatus and switchboards. A new 
catalogue, illustrating and describing up-to-date telephones, 
switchboards and other apparatus, used in connection with 
telephone exchanges, will be sent on application. 





NEW BOOK ON AUTOS. 


Many telephone men are finding the use of the automobile 
not only practicable but a great convenience in their work, 
and for such a book published by Theodore Audel & Com- 
pany of New York will be found valuable. The volume is 
entitled “Self-Propelled Vehicles,” and is by J. E. Homans. 
It is a practical treatise on all kinds of auto cars and con- 
tains a fund of information useful to those who own or 
drive a motor vehicle. The book includes illustrations and 
diagrams which are helpful aids to the text. The price of 
the volume is $2. 





CHURCH AND THEATER SERVICE BY TELE- 
PHONE. 

Wires in politics we all know and wires in ecclesiastical 
affairs are suspected by many, but wires in straight out, 
everyday gospel preaching are a novelty, yet twentieth cen- 
tury science is now made the servant of first century teach- 
ing. Lack of up-to-dateness in religion is a more serious 
shortcoming than lack of up-to-dateness in business. 
Though we may not approve all the ways and means used 
in church services, we cannot fail to approve the use of the 
telephone. Imagination loves to play about the Acousticon 
transmitter, standing like the listening ear of science, in 
front of the speaker on the pulpit. It is the most unre- 
sponsive of listeners. No eloquence disturbs its poise and 


no prosiness puts it to sleep. It is an impartial hearer, giv- 
ing equal heed to sermon, song and exhortation. 


It rep- 
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resents the most curious audience which any man in this 
time addresses by spoken voice. 

Through the thin wire which connects it with the tele- 
phone exchange, the messages go to hundreds of listening 
persons, who comprise a company which no man’s vision 
can realize. The telephone line is a link that connects the 
church with innumerable “shut ins,” each of whom has his 
own story to tell of why he seeks or needs the consolation 
and inspiration of religion. The value of a telephone to a 
chronic invalid is priceless. It breaks down the terrible 
wall of loneliness which shuts the sufferer in, and puts him 
in touch with the big world. 

Even far-visioned Ben Franklin never dreamed of such 
a use for electricity as is now open for the use of any tele- 
phone company. With a special apparatus called “the 
acousticon,” a specially designed transmitter, it is claimed 
that it is possible to convey the church services to another 
building squares or even miles away and reproduce them 
so as to be plainly heard throughout the auditorium. 

This interesting scientific achievement suggests many 
possibilities. What’s to hinder some_brilliant clergyman 
from addressing several congregations at once? Still fur- 
ther the idea might be pushed. Where one might go to 
church by telephone, what is the use of getting out of bed 
at all on Sunday morning? One may listen while comfort- 
ably ensconced among the pillows—and everyone knows 
what a poor place for sleep the average church pew is—and 
during the prosy stretches of the sermon the receiver may 
simply be laid aside. Extending to its limit the day’s ten- 
dency, the sermon might be cut out altogether and the 
music alone heard. Incidentally, all collections would be 
escaped, and there would never be experienced the un- 
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Diagram of Church Theater and Concert Circuit, General Acous- 
tic Company. A shows Master Circuit Repeating Coils and B shows 
Subscribers’ Circuit Repeating Coils. 




















































































































































































comfortable sensation that the preacher has his eye on you 
in particular, and that he is saying, “Thou art the man.” 
Decidedly, church going by telephone is more than novel, 
with all the uncomfortable features eliminated. 

The up-to-date telephone company will not only be able 
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to furnish church services to its subscribers, but also will 
be prepared to give them concerts and let them listen to the 
operas and musical comedies as well. It will be found that 
if properly presented to managers, they will be glad to 
allow, the telephone companies to place acousticon transmit- 
ters on the stage. For who, after listening through the 
telephone to some of the latest gems, could resist the temp- 
tation to ‘“‘see the show?” 

The Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia was 
the first company to give such a service on a large scale. 
Beginning with the presidential election in 1904, it has 
twice a year given its subscribers a special election service, 
by which they could listen to election bulletins, interspersed 
with music, for six hours and find out all about it without 
going down town. The Keystone company also gave con- 
certs in Philadelphia and telephoned them to Atlantic City, 
Baltimore and Harrisburg, and furnished its subscribers the 
Torrey-Alexander revival services for two months, thus 
enabling thousands to hear the great evangelists, who could 
not have done so without such service. The Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company of Watertown, N. Y., has also introduced 
the acousticon transmitters, and is giving church services 
by telephone to its subscribers in Watertown and surround- 
ing towns within a radius of thirty miles. It is surprising 
how greatly interested the telephone subscribers are in 
such services, and how the revenues of the telephone com- 
panies are increased by measured service calls, and calls 
from pay stations. It not only pleases the subscribers, but 
also is a great source of revenue to the company, and the 
service comes at a time when the wires are not busy. 

The General Acoustic Company of 1265 Broadway, New 
York, will be glad to furnish information relative to the 
instruments that make it possible for telephone companies 


to please their subscribers and incidentally to reap the bene-- 


fit of increased revenue from measured service and pay 


stations. 





F. W. PARDEE MAKES CHANGE. 


Frank W. Pardee, who was general manager for Frank 
B. Cook, has resigned that position to become treasurer of 





F. W. Pardee. 


the Durant Electric Supplies Company, 56 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. During his connection with the firm, Mr. Pardee 
saw Frank B. Cook’s business extend from the occupancy 
of one floor to three and a half floors, and was active in 
promoting the firm’s interests. Mr. Pardee in 1896, after 
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finishing a four-year electrical course, went into the adver- 
tising business, and then became connected with the Chi- 
cago Writing Machine Company. His success in these 
lines enabled him to make good with Frank B. Cook, and 
his decision to leave that firm and engage in business for 
himself was regretted by all connected with Mr. Cook’s 
establishment. Mr. Pardee was the guest of honor at a 
farewell dinner arranged by the employes of Frank B. 
Cook, at which he was presented with a gold watch suitably 
inscribed. 

The company with which Mr. Pardee is now identified is 
officered by young men well known in the telephone field. 
H. S. Durant is president and manager; J. F. Crook is vice- 


president; E. E. Dewey is secretary, and F. W. Pardee is 
treasurer. “We expect to work day and night to keep our 


customers promptly and properly supplied with the best of 
everything that the market affords,” says Mr. Pardee, “in- 
cluding a few specialties of our own to be announced later,” 





THE “SECRET SERVICE.” 


The Automatic Electric Company has distributed more 
than 100,000 of the “Secret Service” cards among the trade, 
and has found them to be one of the most attractive adver- 











Secret Service Card. 


tising features ever put out by that concern. H. H. Wood- 
worth, advertising manager for the company, prepared the 
card showing the advantages of the “girl-less, cuss-less” 
telephone, and has received many compliments on the idea. 
The accompanying illustration shows the design, with the 
cupids vainly trying to “listen in” while the lovers are 
talking over the wire. 





RECENT DEAN CONTRACTS. 


The Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, has secured 
a contract for a three-section, magneto, multiple switch- 
board for Nebraska City, Nebraska. This is the second 
large magneto board sold recently in this territory. The 
Nebraska City board will have six-hundred lines equipped 
and The Dean Electric Company will furnish the plant com- 
plete, including the Dean harmonic four and eight-party 
selective ringing equipment, individual ringing keys on 
each position, and racks. A combined toll and rural board 
goes with this installation. Grafton, West Virginia, has 
ordered a common battery lamp signal non-multiple switch- 
board with 300 lines equipped for immediate use. The 
Dean company furnishes the cross connecting and relay 
racks, power plant complete and full Dean harmonic selec- 
tive party line ringing equipment. Colusa, California, has 
ordered six common battery switchboards for the Colusa 
County Telephone Company. Each board is to be arranged 
for four and eight-party selective party line ringing. A 
complete Dean harmonic converter goes with the selective 
ringing equipment for each board. 











C. H. Mackin is now with the Century Telephone 
Construction Company, Buffalo. 





R. L. MircuHett has resigned as manager of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company at Houston, Texas, and is now identi- 
fied with the North Electric Company. 





On JUNE IST THE GOULD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
moved from 1 W. Thirty-fourth street, New York, to 34I- 
347 Fifth avenue, corner of Thirty-fourth street. 





THe AMERICAN ConpuitT Company, Chicago, New York 
and Los Angeles, is mailing out a series of post cards, pre- 
senting views of its conduit in process of installation. 





W. N. Matruews & Brotruer, 210 N. Second street, 
St. Louis, Mo., have issued a new, net price list, which is 
attractive in appearance and interesting as to contents. 





THE BLAKE SIGNAL & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has appointed The Erner & Hopkins Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, agents for the state of Ohio, for its 
tube flux. 





Tue RocHESTER SEWER Pipe Company, Rochester, New 
York, would like every user of vitrified conduits to have 
its new post cards and other matter descriptive of the kind 
of conduits it makes. 





Tue Star Evectric Company, Niles, Ohio, will be glad 
to mail all buyers of dry batteries its new folder, “Conclu- 
sive Evidence.” The company claims that all known tests 

‘prove the Diamond Star special cells to be superior in every 
respect. 





THe ANDERSON ForGE AND MACHINE Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, has ready for the trade a new folder de- 
scriptive of its line of telephone specialties. Among these 
are cable winches, manhole cable hangers, pipe bends for 
cables, cable pole seats, cable reel jacks, pole raising wagons 
and drop forgings of every description. 





GeorceE R. BLAcKBURN, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 
of the Blackburn ground clamps, states that one telephone 
company has used over 12,000 of these clamps in the past 
two and one-half years and is well pleased with results. 
This company previously used a clamp which cost double 
the price of the Blackburn clamp and reports that while sav- 
ing money on its clamps it also gets much better results. 
Prices will be furnished on request. 

M. W. Dunton & Company, of Providence, R. L., is 
probably the first manufacturer of a soldering paste to 
bring its product out in a decorated enameled box. For the 
return of fifty of the covers from these boxes the firm is 
giving, gratis, one of the “Little Beauty” blow torches. 
These covers are of no further use to the firm but simply 
serve to let it know that you have been interested enough to 
use and return the number required. 








THe NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
St. Paul, is now permanently established in its new quar- 
ters, 181 to 189 East Fourth street, and has the finest store 
and stock room in the northwest. A five-story building has 
been especially fitted up with a view towards handling tele- 
phone supplies and carrying a heavy stock in this line. The 
company recently issued a new telephone supply catalogue 
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and would be glad to mail copies to anyone interested in 
this class of material.” 





Owinc to the large increase in the business of the Elec- 
tric Cable Company, an extensive addition is to be made to 
its plant at Bridgeport, Conn. The new building will be 
construced of concrete and brick and will embody the most 
improved forms of fireproof construction and equipment. 
The addition will be devoted exclusively to the production 
of weatherproof wires and cables. 





A. J. Cox & Company, 1022 Chicago Stock Exchange 
Building, Chicago, has been appointed western sales agents 
of Legler, Grimes & Eilerman, manufacturers of finished or 
die-molded castings. It is stated for the benefit of any 
manufacturer who is producing parts on which there is a 
considerable amount of machine work, that this concern 
will duplicate a model so accurately that the variation in 
any measurement will not exceed I-1000 uf an inch. The 
firm’s standard metal, which is the result of lone experi- 
ments, is admirably suited to almost every reqiiircment and 
can be plated handsomely in nickel, brass, bronze and other 
styles. 





THE FAnHNEsTocK ELeEctric Company, of Brooklyn, 
New York, manufacturer of the well-known Fahnestock 
spring binding post, wishes to call attention to the suita- 
bility of its large size, double-end, spring binding post for 
use as a test opener for telephone lines. The manufacturer 
claims for this test opener that it can be removed from the 
line at any time by simply pressing down on the spring, and 
that the absence of threads which corrode under the influ- 
ence of the weather, as well as the absolutely positive spring 
grip with which the wire is held, tend to make this device 
absolutely reliable at all times. It is furnished for either 
iron or copper wires. The manufacturer will be pleased to 
answer all correspondence. 





THE PREMIER ELectric Company, formerly at 118-132 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, IIl., removed on May Ist 
to 141 South Clinton street, Chicago. This company is 
well known as a manufacturer of electrical braided goods 
and cords and wires for telephone purposes, Premier “‘B.B.” 
switchboard cords, telephone receiver desk set and trans- 
mitter cords, switchboard receiver cords, braided cotton 
sleeve and jumper wire. In its new location it will have 
many improved facilities for handling its rapidly increasing 
business. The company is able to give prompt attention 
to orders from any part of the country. It will be pleased 
to explain the characteristics of its various products to 
telephone men who are able to visit its new offices or by 
mail on receipt of a request. 





THE MonarcH TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chicago, has established a branch house at 177 Main street, 
Dallas, Texas, to handle the volume of business it is re- 
ceiving from Texas, Oklahoma and [Indian Territory. 
Inquiries and correspondence will be handled there in. just 
as prompt and courteous a manner as such matters are taken 
care of by the general office in Chicago. The branch house 
is in charge of D. C. Lingo, who has spent six years in the 
telephone business in Texas, and is well known among the 
trade in the state, will carry out the Monarch principles and 
ideas. A large consignment of telephones, switchboards 


and construction material has been sent to Dallas and orders 
are now being filled without delay. It is intended that tele- 
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phone orders or in fact orders for any standard apparatus 
will be shipped from Dallas the same day as received. 





Tue Wesco Suppty Company, of Ft. Worth and St. 
Louis, importers and jobbers of electrical machinery and 
supplies, announces the establishment of a new branch 
office at Birmingham, Alabama. This new office will be in 
charge of W. W. Moore, electrical engineer, who for sev- 
eral years has managed the apparatus department of the 
company with headquarters at St. Louis. Mr. Moore is a 
native of the South and a very capable and well-posted man 
in this particular branch of the electrical business. His 
wide acquaintance and many friends in that section assure 
his company in advance of an extensive and profitable 
patronage through their newly established office. 





THE CENTURY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY is 
now located in its new factory, 1738 Elmwood avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York, where it has one of the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date plants for the manufacture of telephone 
apparatus in the country. The growing demand for Cen- 
tury common battery switchboards and telephones, also 
magneto apparatus, necessitated these large quarters, and 
there is every indication that the factory will be running 
night and day, the year around. The Century company also 
has a factory in Toronto, Canada, which takes care of its 
growing Canadian business, and has opened a branch house 
in Kansas City, and is in position to ship Century telephones 
and supplies from that point throughout the Southwest. 
The Century company also contemplates establishing a 
branch house in Chicago at an early date. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE. 
BY E. K, HERTFORD. 


Assuming that Independent telephone companies must’ 


derive their greatest strength from furnishing a service su- 
perior to that which is given by their competitors, there are 
two important elements which contribute to the maintenance 
of such a service. The first is the requirement of a well- 
designed and constructed switchboard and outside plant. 
With the necessary amount of money at hand there can be 
obtained a switchboard, lines, and instruments which are 
capable of being handled in such a way as to give results 
which conform to or even surpass the highest standards of 
our competitors. A normal amount of effort and expense 
serves to keep these appliances in such condition that they 
will continue for years to give the same results as at the 
time of installation. These may be considered as established 
standards, imposing limitations it is true, but of such a 
nature that improvement by the removal of these natural or 
physical causes which determine them lies within the prov- 
ince of the inventor. 

The manager of a telephone exchange also is concerned 
with efforts to make the handling of calls with the apparatus 
at his disposal as efficient as possible. It is service that he 
has to sell and this is the commodity to the improvement 
of which his work should lead. This means that among 
other things he must constantly endeavor to have his oper- 
ators manipulate their switchboard apparatus in such a man- 
ner as to complete each call without inaccuracies and with 
the minimum delay. What is more costly than a poorly 
manipulated switchboard? This is the cause of the loss of 
nearly all subscribers who discontinue their contracts, and of 
the failure to receive toll business with the constant increase 
at once of earnings and prestige to the Independent com- 
pany. The friendship and confidence of subscribers, on the 
other hand, when secured by giving the most valuable serv- 
ice attainable, are extremely useful aids in the securing of 
new business. The operators, therefore, must be taught to 
educate the public to demand the best service, and to give 
such attention to their work that this service may be fur- 
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nished constantly and without a break which may be taken 
as a cause of complaint. 

The local operator should be intelligent, accurate and 
courteous. One with these qualities can be trained in the 
requirements of her work until she is capable of securing the. 
best results. Experience has demonstrated the nature of 
these results, and established standards which are to a large 
extent agreed upon. In the methods of securing them, 
however, the greatest divergence of practice exists. Various 
plans for obtaining knowledge of the grade of service which 
is actually given have been devised. Tests are made, and 
with the information obtained from them the manager is 
able to discover the extent of improvement necessary. 
Stimulation of interest, and where necessary, measures of 
discipline are resorted to in order to spur the operators to 
more constant efforts. 

It is evident that whatever method of checking the work 
of the operator is resorted to should, for the attainment of 
the highest objects, be economical in operation, give a check 
not merely on a percentage of calls but upon all connections 
which are made, and be absolutely accurate. It is desirable 
that any difficulties in the service should be detected at the 
time they occur. Correction of the operator at fault is 
thus possible at the time when it will be most useful. 

With these scientific requirements admitted it is a logical 
deduction that proper automatic apparatus, located under 
the observation of the manager or a competent chief oper- 
ator affords an ideal check on the work at the switchboard. 
Such an apparatus should record for each position at the 
switchboard the number of calls, and enable any irregularity 
in a single call to be instantly detected by the person in 
charge of the service. ’ 

The writer became impressed some time ago with the 
necessity for such apparatus. Eager to give his subscribers 
the best returns for their payments, and aware of the bene- 
fit which could be obtained by progressive managers, he has 
invented an instrument in connection with a system of appli- 
cation which enables a supervisor to secure a constant and 
accurate knowledge of the work done by the force of oper- 
ators. In this apparatus there is provided for each switch- 
board position a set of dials upon which is registered, by 
means of electromagnetically controlled recording mechan- 
isms, the number of calls answered, timing each from the 
second or fraction thereof; each call is received at the posi- 
tion until the operator has answered the subscriber. There- 
fore with the daily record from each position on the switch- 
board for a period of twenty-four hours, the chief operator 
or manager may ascertain the exact degree of efficiency of 
her operators. 

The operators should be paid in accordance with their 
merits, which does not only result satisfactorily for the 
operator, but very profitably for the company, as each oper- 
ator is stimulated to the point of giving her best efforts 
and when so doing answers a greater number of calls than 
under ordinary circumstances, which will require fewer 
operators to handle the load. In the reduction of the oper- 
ating force, which under a two year’s practical test has 
shown 45 per cent, the company can afford to pay for such 
necessarily attained proficiency 25 per cent more salary than 
has been established, thus opening a more profitable and 
inviting position for operators at the company’s gain of 20 
per cent reduction in pay roll. The traffic being handled 
by superior operators increases the quality of the service 
which is all telephone companies have for sale, and by im- 
proving this keystone all other departments, whose success 
undoubtedly depends upon the operation of the switchboard, 
are proportionately improved. ' 

The F. Bissell Company, of Toledo, Ohio, will manufac- 
ture the above described Hertford automatic monitor, and 
will be glad to mail further information to those interested 
in the betterment of their service, the reduction of the oper- 
ating pay roll, although possibly increasing the wages of the 
deserving operator. 








The Bristol Telephone Company have put in a phone for Willis 
Upson. Call four rings——Kenosha (Wis.) Telegraph-Courier. 

The Beef River Telephone Company this week strung a_w! ire 
and put in some telephones in Osseo.—/ndependence (Wis.) Wave. 

Telephone service is being extended from Pottstown to the 
rural sectiens of Fagleysville and Swamp.—Allentown (Pa.) City 
Item. 

John Johnson is a new subscriber to the telephone. He has 
been added to the L. line-—Pohoco Correspondence Fremont (Neb.) 
Tribune. 

Miss Myrtle Coffman has resigned her position as operator at 
the telephone office and is employed in the Oriental Confectionery.— 
Anna (lll.) Talk. 

Thomas and Fred Dupeas, managers of the People’s Telephone 
Company, have reroofed their telephone headquarters.—Sigourncy 
Correspondence Muscatine (la.) Journal. 

The Lamoni Telephone Company were in our neighborhood last 
week repairing telephones, etc. The line is in tip-top condition and 
phone was installed in the Al. Grinstead home.—Bethany (Nev.) 
the company is to be congratulated on their work. A new tele- 
Republican. 

Geo. Whittleton, who manages the Slater Telephone Exchange. 
made a “high dive” from a telephone pole in East Slater Friday, 
but fortunately escaped any serious injuries. His safety appliance 
getting out of order caused his fall—Slater Correspondence Mar- 
shall (Mo.) Republican, 

Messrs. Louis Bitz and George H. Frank made a business trip 
to the large Cedar Lake last Sunday in the interest of the Jackson 
Telephone Co. While there they had the chance of seeing the lar- 
gest fish ever taken out of these waters, weighing twenty-eight 
pounds.—West Bend (Wis.) News. 

J. K. Stone, iving nine miles south of Bangs, was in town this 
week figuring with the Bangs Telephone Company on putting in 
a line to his place... He says he wants to keep posted on what is 
going on in the county during the summer while he is busy with 
his crop.—Brownwood (Tex.) Bulletin. 

The local exchange of the telephone company this week_in- 
stalled a chair telephone system in Rusbolt’s barber shop. This 
is the only barber shop in the upper peninsula supplied with this 
system, which is a great convenience. With it patrons who are 
having work done may make use of the telephone without leaving 
the chair and with no inconvenience. It undoubtedly will be great- 
ly appreciated by Mr. Rusbolt’s patrons.—/ronwood (Mich.) 
Times. 
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Chicken thieves in the neighborhood of Hampton have adopted 
the scientific war tactics of “cutting cables” when they start out to 
rob chicken roosts in a neighborhood. The first thing they do is to 
cut the telephone wires connecting the several farm houses so that 
neighbors cannot communicate. If this plan of procedure becomes 
common, it will be a good plan for farmers, if they find their tele- 
phone shut off in the night time, to take it as a warning to be on 
their guard against some kind of robbery.—Alden (Ia.) Times. 
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Ed. Hanley was in Triumph several days the first of the week 
shaking trouble along the Armstrong telephone line, and wiring a 
few poles in town so that horses could not indulge in a cedar lunch 
while hitched to them unless they first disposed of a bale of wire 
as an appetizer—Fairmont (Minn.) Independent. 


Telephone manager Hale was out one day last week and re- 
mained out all day locating and repairing defects in the telephone 
system. Mr. Hale was tired from his arduous work tramping 
through mud, climbing poles, etc. “Well,” said he, “I would not 
mind all that if only some way could be divined and devised to stop 
that abominable “rubbering.”—Onarga (IJll.) Review. 


Conrad Baum, the well known barber, located in the basement 
of the Citizens’ National Bank building, has installed a telephone 
in his place of business and is now prepared to attend to the wants 
of all his patrons and friends who may be ill and not able to come 
to his tonsorial parlors to be shaved. If you want a barber to 
call at your residence to shave you, and barber is required, call 
974-R and you will be supplied on short notice—Marietta (O.) 
Times. 


“Don’t cuss the telephone company. It has troubles enough al- 
ready. If there is a fire in town the telephone company is bound 
to suffer. Poles are burned, cables destroyed and the system gen- 
erally demoralized. Jf a cyclone shoots across country it is sure 
to result in a tangle that it takes a month to straighten out.. If a 
team runs away, it is likely to break off a pole or two in its flight. 
A big snow storm or heavy sleet breaks the wires. Man and nature 
seem to conspire to keep the telephone company in trouble. In 
fact, the telephone man has almost as much trouble as an editor.”— 
Gardner (Mo.) Gazette. 


Manager Gary, at Macon, Mo., of the Macon county telephone 
system, received a letter inclosing $1 as restitution from a person 
near College Mound who, six years ago, playfully shot an insu- 
lator from one of the company’s poles. “I have obtained salva- 
tion,” writes the man, “and I’m going to make good with every- 
body I wronged while in darkness. I not only request a letter 
acknowledging monetary satisfaction, but your complete forgive- 
ness. In the old days I thought it smart to stand off as far as I 
could see and smash your insulator with a rifle ball, but things look 
different now, and I’m going to do as I would be done by.”—Fay- 
ette (Wis.) Advertiser. 


The Corn Belt Telephone Company have made a change in their 
operators at this place. Okley Bandy, who has held the position for 
the past three years, has purchased the restaurant stock of Mr. 
Hamilton at Bristow, and will remove to that town in the near 
future, and the office here will be under the supervision of Mrs. A. 
P. Withers and husband, who have just moved here from Waterloo. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. have given the patrons very good service and 
very few have much to complain of, and Mrs. Withers comes to us 
with a great deal of experience and it is to be hoped that we will 
find these people excellent managers of the central office as well as 
good accessions to our town.—Dumont Correspondence Marshall- 
town (Ia.) Republican, 
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Electric Time Stamps 


You will find our Time Stamp as 
much of a necessity upon your desk 
as your telephone. 

It is the ideal dating device, and 
being operated by one of our Automa- 
tic Electric Self-Winding Clocks, it is 
always in order, accurate, and ready 
for business. The ideal cost keeping 
stamp. The arrival of your 
mail dated to the minute. 
Orders checked in and out 
and all of your business 
transactions correctly 
dated. 


Send for Catalogue. 


American Clock Co." Cuickco 
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Save Time and Worry 


We have the Poles. Our Prices are right and 
we can deliver the goods. 
Write us. 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


226 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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We Offer This Season 


Duluth £09 Go Duiuth £59 Co 
THE BEST STOCK OF 





Wikis: Whe: Skis Sie Bicdiend: 

















Sound, Straight and Satisfactory 


In Every Respect 


May We Have the Pleasure of Quoting 
You Prices? 


DULUTH LOG CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


PRINCIPAL CEDAR YARDS AT: 


Duluth, Minn.; Hawthorne, Wis.; Washburn, Wis.; Aitkin, Minn.; i - ; 
Deer River, Laporte, Northome, Durrinos Spur, Duluth Spur = 
and Big Falls, besides other various yards and con- 
centrating points throughout the northwest. 


Duluth £oq a You get the benefit of the best possible freight rates Dulut fog Go. 
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National Pole Company 
ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Successur to the Cedar Department of the 


Pittsburg @ Lake Superior Iron Co. 


Producers and Shippers of 


CEDAR POLES 


From the Stump to the Line 


We carry large stocks of Poles 
at various points in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Idaho, Washington and Maine, 
and are in position to.make im- 
mediate shipments at lowest 
prices and freight rates. 











WHITE CEDAR 


POLES 


There are none better than 
we produce and ship. We 
never lose an old customer 
or neglect a new one. 
Our prices must be right. 


- 





L. K. DEAL LUMBER CO. 


800 Clapp Block 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














T. M. PARTRIDGE 
LUMBER CO. 


Producers and Merchants 
White Cedar Poles 


Large Stocks, Prompt Shipment, 
Full Assortment 


Can furnish anything, but are long on following sizes: 








4” 16 ft. 4” 20 ft. 5” 25 ft. 
5” 30 ft. 6” 30 ft. 
Yards at 


TENSTRIKE, MINN. 
BLACKDUCK, MINN. 
HOUPT, MINN. . 
NORTHOME, MINN. 


Main Office, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement n TELEPHONY. 
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RABER & WATSON 


Old Colony Buikiing 
Chicago 


. Yards at Chicago, IIl., Menominee and 
Cheboygan, Mich. 

















IS TO GIVE 
TO OUR 


|OUR AIM 83: 








CAREFULLY GRADED 


CEDAR POLES | 


Being Cedar Pole Specialists and having 
Modern facilities,-we are able to fill satis- 
factorily all orders given us. 

Our prices are always as low as is con- 
sistent with Good Quality and Market 
Value 


We ask a trial order from you. 





We have made many steady customers 
by our trial shipments. May we have one? 





\ fy A 


Cedar Pole Specialists 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SER, | 








| 


| 














CYPRESS 


CHESTNUT 
POLES 


A Very Complete and Select Stock 


Also White Oak and 
Cypress Piling 











We claim that telephone men will 
find our Poles the most satisfac- 
tory and the least expensive. 


Will you let us prove it? 


CRESCENT LUMBER CO. 


501-2 MACHESNEY BUILDING 
223 Fourth Avenue PITTSBURGH, =PA. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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| TELEGRAPH POLES 








MARSHALL H. COOLIDGE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS—826 Guaranty Building—MINNESOTA 








We produce our own stock! 
yards and several smaller ones! 


Know the requirements of the trade! Have six large 


Can make prompt shipments 


of any lengths from sixteen to sixty feet. 


These Facts Ought To Be Worth Your Attention When Buying Poles! 


CEDA AR TELEPHONE 




















IL 


ee: 
BO 











1114 


4000 





9000 ‘“ 


1127.“ 
3005‘ 
8763 ‘ 
7397 “ 


5 


aAunFt aun & 


SHIPMENT 


3627 wes 4 ane pd 16 


16 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“& 20 
“ 25 
“ 25 
“ 95 


White 
Cedar Poles 


Will Sell Cheap— Ship Quick 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING STOCK DRY AND READY FOR 


900 veep 5 inch top 30 


1865 
1714 
1113 
727 
250 


“ 


“cc 


“cc 


2m CU 


63 


WRITE US. 


“ 


6 
7 


NNN Oo 


“We Will Save You Money” 


Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. 


811 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“ 


30 
30 
35 
35 
40 


“ & 
“cc 50 








Piling 
Railroad Ties 
Cedar Poles 


WHOLESALE TIMBER 
LUMBER, ETC. 


+ 
EDW. Z. MASON 


809 D. S. Morgan Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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“FROM FOREST TO CONSUMER.” 


CEDAR 


SE 

















| All Sizes Large Stock 


Low Prices 
Prompt Shipments 


LONG POLES A SPECIALTY 














WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Humbird Lumber Co., 1. 
SAND POINT, IDAHO 





CYPRESS 
POLES 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


ALL LENGTHS 
COMPLETE STOCK 
LOW PRICES 
























=Wrie v-day for => 


DELIV EREDPRICES 





ABELES @ TAUSSIG 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw 





















- 
PENDLETON & GILKEY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRODUCERS OF EVERYTHING 
IN CEDAR 


CEDAR 
POLES | 


| AllSizes__ Large Stoel; 
| Low Prices Prompt Shipments 
| 








YARDS: 
MOUNTAIN, WIS. ocor. To, WIS. 


his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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CEDAR POLES| 


LARGE BUTTS 








We cut poles from lands owned by our Company 
in Northern Michigan on Lake Superior Shore, 
where the cedar is very sound and stocky 


with heavy butts. 


All sizes in stock all the year round. 


Write for a Copy of Our Telegraph Code for Ceda: 
Products Giving Valuable Information About Poles. 


C. H. WORCESTER CO. 


1708-1710-1712 Tribune Bidg., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


































MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


POLES 


WILL OUTLAST 
ALL OTHER KINDS 








We can fill orders for all lengths and sizes, 
from our own stock. 





Will have 150,000 Poles in Stock, April 1st, 1907. 
Put your orders in early. 


Have over 100,000 now. 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





(For 27 years we have been producers) 











W. C. STERLING & SON CO. 


Principal Monroe, Mich. 


Yards: Bay City, Omer, Boyne Falle 


Michigan No. 1 


White Cedar 


q write us, giving the 
number of Poles you re- 
quire of each size and point 
at which you wish them 
delivered, we will be 
pleased to quote you Special 
Prices F. O. B. your station. 




















Warner Lumber Co. 


624 Murray Building GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















| | PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


-POLES+ 




















= 








si aanahameaeeeeadiamt 
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Principal Yar 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 
CAVOUR, WIS. 


LES 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
of the class of POLES your construction 
demands. Prompt shipment absolutely 
guaranteed. Write US for Delivered Prices. 








C. J. HUEBEL CO., Menominee, Mich. 





Cedar Creosoted 
Cypress Yellow Pine 
Chestnut Juniper 


POLES S 


FE can give you any- 

thing you want in 
poles and ship when you 
want them. Try us. 




















JOHN H. FOWLER @ CO. 


1913 Fisher Building CHICAGO 











Southern Creosoting 
Company, Limited 


* Slidell, Louisiana 





Capacity 22,000,000 Feet Annually 





A thoroughly modern plant for the preservation of 
wood by the injection of dead oil of coal tar. Located 
in the heart of the yellow pine timber belt. 





Creosoted Cross Ties 
Telephone Poles and Cross Arms 
Heavy Timbers and Piling 
Paving Blocks 





We make a specialty of Cross Arms 
and can handle large orders with 
the utmost promptness. 





IT PAYS To Use CREOSOTED MATERIAL 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 










Flephony 
White Cedar Poles of Quality 
































FROM STUMP TO LINE 


We Produce and Wholesale the Best Cedar Poles that Money and Experiencecan Furnish. Our Assortment is yet Complete—Every- 
thing at Competitive Prices. ‘‘We can deliver the goods.”’ Try us with your next order. We never neglect an old customer or lose 


an opportunity to secure a new one. Your inquiries solicited. 


MINNESOTA YARDS: 
Lammar’s, McCarty’s, Hoyt’s, Shook’s Spur, Spur 144, Gemmell, Turtle River and Guthrie 
All on M. & I. Ry. 


W. C. CHURCH LUMBER & COAL CO. 


General Office, Manhatto Block DES MOINES, IOWA 


CEDAR POLES 


Large Stock; Best Quality; Prices Right 
Write us before purchasing elsewhere 


WITTENBERG CEDAR CO. 


WITTENBERG, WISCONSIN 
































Pole Yards: 


MENOMINEE, MICcH. 
EscANABA, MIcH. 
SUPERIOR, WIs. 
DEER RIVER, MINN. 





White Cedar Poles 


14 to 65 Feet Long. 


Francis Beidler @ Co. 


Prompt Shipment Chicago, Ill. 




























=e ™ 








Located on Nine 
Railroads. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Established 1862 


— TELEPHONE POLES 





Thoroughly Seasoned 


BA ~.woahin, 4 : sill | Any Length or Size 
—_ Immediate Shipments 


% Waki om ZA 
 — 


Seven Distributing Yards 


We have a very fine stock of 
20 foot—4 inch; 20 foot—s inch 
25 foot—4 inch; 25 foot—s inch 


ie poles, produced on our own lands in 
a & the Lake Superior district, on which 
ae wr ae we are offering close prices. Every- 
(! fit hh body knows the best cedar grows 
Wf iA there. Send us a trial order and see 

. for yourselves. 





We are 
Producers of White Cedar Poles, 
Shingles, Posts and Ties. 


———— MAIN OFFICE 


“ecinsc"| Wm. Mueller Company, BLANEY. MICHIGAN 














NEW BOOK ON 
“CHESTNUT POLES” 


JUST OUT. 
WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A COPY- 











CHESTNUT POLES ¢ouic; 


Ask us why Chestnut is Better than any other. 
We can give you some information to reflect upon. 


Greenbrier Pole Gompany 


Charleston, W. Va. 











IDAHO and MICHIGAN 
CEDAR POLES 


8 Yards, Idaho 
3 Yards, Michigan 


FOR DELIVERED PRICES, ADDRESS 


Western Lumber & Pole Go. 


Main Office: Suite 415 Charles Bldg. 23 23 tt DENVER, COLO. 











We Are Producers aud Wholesale Dealers in 
Western 


CEDAR POLES 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 








CHURCHILL CEDAR COMPANY 


Box 1409, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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White Cedar Poles 








We have a large stock of all sizes from 14 feet to 65 feet. 
Shipments made promptly from Deer River, Cohassett 


or Beaudette, Minn. 


We are producers and can save you jobbers’ profits. 


Write us for delivered prices 


ITASCA CEDAR CO. 


Deer River 


Minnesota 














DIRECTORS: 


G. D. Hauptman, Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co. 


C. R. McCormick Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 
E. S. Hicks, Northern California Lumber Co. 
S. M. Hauptman, Big Star Lumber Co. 
F. L. McGillan, Curtin Spur Lumber Co. 
W. R. Hewitt Associated Redwood Shingle Co. 


W. D. Young & Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
POLE & PILING COMPANY 


25 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


F. L. McGILLAN, Manager 


An ample supply of excellent stock, 
superior facilities, abundant capital, 
experience and every other resource 
which goes to insure one satisfactory 
service are respectfully submitted. 


TELEPHONE POLES A SPECIALTY 


Kindly Let Us Quote You Prices 


White Cedar Poles 


From Stump to Consumer 


We produce our poles so we can make 
as low prices as anyone 


Buy At Headquarters 
Eight Shipping Yards in Northern Minnesota 
WRITE US FOR DELIVERED PRICES 


J. W. Morrison Lumber Co. 


General Office 
918-919 Lumber Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 


The Lindsley Brothers Co. 


Producers and Shippers of 


Western Cedar Poles 


ENT MM VE-Weltba-Volalta:) a-Mme) a 


RED FIR CROSS ARMS 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


835 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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WEG 
White Cedar Poles 





4,500 Pieces 4” 16’ 350 Pieces 5” 18’ 1.900 Pieces 4” 25’ 
650 - 5” 16’ 3,650 aad Ps 20’ 1 350 oe 5” 25’ 
600 it 3 6” 16’ 900 if 3 el 20’ b] 


6c ” ’ 
800 “cc 4” 18’ 300 6 6” 20’ 135 6 25 


And other lengths and sizes of POLES—also POSTS. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 


HOLT LUMBER CO., Oconto, Wis. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 315 DEARBORN STREET 


STOCKS AT 


Oconto, Wis., C. & N. W., and C. M. & St. P. Ry. Mountain, Wis., 
C. & N. W. Ry. Bruces Crossing, Mich., D. S. S. & A. Ry. 































Idaho Cedar Poles 


Large S8tock. Best Quality. 
Prices Right. ... . Write to 
us before purchasing elsewhere. 


HERMAN VOGEL 


CLARK FORK, IDAHO 


| CEDAR POLES “Sir. 


SPECIAL PRICES UPON APPLICATION 
PROMPT SHIPMENT A SPECIALTY 


A. E. WHITMORE, 230-31-32 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
























White Cedar, Cypress and Red Cedar 


| YELLOW PINE™s |.CROSS ARMS 
; O , 7 | ; The Best Yellow Pine and Fir Cross Arms 
It will save you money if you write us before placing your order. Same thing applies to 


Pins, Brackets and Poles Quick shipments if you wish. 
Get the Bissell Book—write for priqps. 


W. F. Bruer, BUILDING, Kansas City, Mo. The F. BISSELL COMP ANY, 226-230 Huron Street 









































TOLEDO, OHIO 

eevate the BEST are made of 

JUNIPER (White Cedar) 
e af Po es From the famous Dismal Swamp of Virginia 
This Wood has THREE essential properties tor Cross Arms 
1 pp ctmmam eames emacs aan «ae Light-Weight, Strength 
FXO) | (OM OY: o¥ MEN 20) BOM OO). UND and Durability 
Spokane, Wash. * NO NEED FOR CREOSOTE—ASK US 


JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO., Norfolk, Virginia 
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general proposition. 





WE assume that every concern which caters to the telephone trade 
needs little argument on the desirability of advertising as a 
Indeed, we never. knew of a successful concern 
which did not advertise in some way or other; 
simply, how and where. 

Everyday, also, it is becoming more and more established that 
good trade journals are one of the most efficient and most economical 
means which can possibly be employed. A trade journal of age and 
influence covers its chosen field, as a rule, thoroughly and effectively, 
and its rates, in proportion to the number of prospective purchasers 
reached, are more economical than any other form of publicity known. 

Each subscriber, who pays $1.00 a year for a monthly like 
TELEPHONY, does so because he is interested in the paper and 
because he feels that by careful perusal of its pages he can be benefited | 
and his money made to earn him dividends. 
of the telephone field endorsed TELEPHONY’S contents by giving 
it the greatest telephone circulation in the world, but buyers every- 
where have come to regard its advertising pages as a reliable index 
to all that is new and worthy in their line of work. 

The telephone tradesman who does not advertise in TELEPHONY 
and avail himself of its auxiliaries, the Manufacturers’ Mailing List and 
Directory of the Telephone Industry, for his follow-up. work, is not 
enjoying half of the opportunities which should be his. 

The cost is not excessive. 


Not only have the readers 


the question being, 








Acousticons. 
General Acoustic Co., New York, N. 


Guy. 
& rT. Anchor Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Breretick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
as aa & Bro., W. N., St. Louis, 


miller Anchor Co., Norwalk, (QO. 
Nagel Electric Co., W. G., Toledo, O. 
Wapak Hollow Ware Co., Wapako 


neta, O 
Arms, hone Transmitter. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL 


Mterneys, Patent. 
Olement, B. B., Washington, D. C. 
Pmythe, Edwin H., Chicago, IIl. 


Batteries, Dry. 
Ventral Electric Mfg. Co., Rock Isl- 
anc, 
—— Electrical Sup. Co., Chi- 


In. 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, 0. 
wenenen Electric Battery Co., Cleve- 
ey Island Battery Co., Cincinnati, 


a Storage. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 
Gould Storage Battery Oo., New 
York, 
Bells. 


Schwarze Electric Co., Adrian, Mich. 


Power. 
American Electric Telo. Co., Ohi- 


Dea ‘Blectre Co., Di oO. 
a ag Mfg. Co., 
a = Y. 
Books, Telephon 
Corporation Publ shing Boston. 
ishi Co., 
Telephone Printing Co. Defiance, oO. 
Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Fisher-Stevens, Charies City, Ia. 
Yesbera Mfg. Co., Toledo. 


Brackets. 
— Tel. 





& Blec. Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Huloyd Co., The, Chicago. 
Locke Insulator Mfg. Co., Victor, N. 


Y.- 
a Hub & Mfg. Co., W. Seboois, 


e. 
Norton Tool Co., West Park, O. 
Oliver Mfg. Ce., A. F., Buffalo, N. 


Y. 
Palmetto Be otaliy Oe Ce.. be Rosette, Tenn. 
Presa » Chicago, Il. 


rass and Copper. 
Bpoorill Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


American Electric Telo. Co., Chi- 
cago, 3 

American qpeettens Works, Phillips- 
dale, R. I _ 

Brixey, W: R., New York. 


Commercial lec. Sup. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., 
Jonesboro, Ind. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., New 


York, N. 
» New York, N. Y. 
nderground Cable’ Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
a Tel. Mfg. Oe., 


Cable Clamps. 
Diamond Pix ansion Bolt Co., New 


ork, 
Yonkers Specialty Co., Yonkers, M. 


wine Compo 
Ae = ern “Chemical 
pole, Mass. 
Cable Grips. 
Mullin, Colman J., New York, N. Y. 
Se Cable Grip Co., Syracuse. 


Co., Wal- 





Calculagraphs. 
Calculagraph Co., New York, WN. Y¥. 
Cable Reel Jacks. 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., De- 
troit. 
Cable Winches. 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., De- 
troit. 
Call Registers. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago. Il. 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
= States Pay Station Co., To- 
e 
Cleats, Fibre. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co., Bestea, 
Mass. 


Climbers. 
—" Forging Co., Plantaville, 
onn. 


Klein & Sons, Mathias. Chicago, Ill 
Oshkosh Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 


Wis. 
Reidy, John J., New Haven, Conn. 


= Newburypert, 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


National Telephone Supply Co., Cleve- 
land. 
Clocks, £lectrical. 
American Clock Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Coils, Induction. 
American Electric Telephone Oo., Obi- 


cago, Ill. 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Dean Blectric Co., Elyria, 0. 
Conduit, Underground. 
American Conduit Co., Chicago, Til. 
=. Sewer Pipe Co., Pitts- 
jurg, 


Barnard & Co., B. S., New York, 
i 2 


Cli; Cable. 
r, ~ ive Shawmut Co., 





Camp . The H. B., New York, 
Clay Products Co., Brazil, Ind. 
— Co., Orangeburg. 


McRoy Clay Works, Brasil. I 
Pelves Specialty Co., Chicago, ae. 
sm ad Sewer Pipe Co., Rochester, 


Connectors. 
American Blectrie Fuse Oo., Muske 
gon, ch. 
Cook, Frank B., Chicago. 


D. a W. Fuse Ge., RL 
Fahnestock Electrie Co., ag oe u. 
Rolfe Elec. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

— Specialty Oo., Yonkers, WB. 


H., Chicago, Ii. ~ 
Generai -7 Co., Chisage, mn 
Jones & Winter, feago, Ill. 

Miller & McMeen, Chicago, IL 


Condensers, Telephone. 

American Electric Telo. Oo., Cat 
cago, 

antne é & ene Co.. Julius, Milwae- 


kee, 
Dean’ Blee. Co., Elyria, 0. 


Ocerds. 
American Blectrical Works, Phillipe- 
dale, BR. I. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, IlL 

Premier Electric Co., Chicago. 

Runsel-Lens Blec. Mfg. ° 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Counters. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Gray Telephone _ "station Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Creosoting. 
Southern Creosoting Co., Slidell, La. 


Orgentral Electric Co.  Suicaso,, I. 

ntra lec . a” 

Central Tel. 1 
ais, Mo. 

Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commercial Elee. Supply Coe., S&t 
Louis, Mo. 

Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, TL 
Lewis — & Mfg. Co., Hatties- 
sare 

ine Hub ‘and Manufacturing Co., 

Seboois, e. 


Nagel Electric Ce.. W. G., Toledo. 0. 

Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Palmetto Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Paul Elec. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

— Pine Mfg. OCo., Padueah. 


Contractors. 
Crumb & Co., 


Mfg. 


Diggers. 
Iwan Bros., sy Ill. 
Kohler & Co., F Canton, Ohio. 
—— Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
Drills. 
Kraeuter & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Drop Forgings. 
Blakeslee Forging Co., Planteville. 
Conn. 
Engineers, 
Crumb & Co., W. i. Onfenge, 
General Engin 


Jones & Winter, 
McMeen & Miller, Chicago, I 
Wilder, «eorge W., Chicago, Ill. 


Engravers. 
Pontiac. Engraving Co., Chicago. 
Extension Gongs. 
Elec. Mfg. & Equip. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ezyphones. 
i Borden Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Fans, Fagg Booth. 
Ft. Wayne Electric Works, Ft. 
Wayne, —- 
Financial Agen’ 
W. F. Little x Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fire Alarm (Telephone). 
Denio General Electric Co., Roch- 


—_— ® N 
Flexiph 
Oliver Mt Mfg. nee. Pa. 
Holtzer-Cabot OTiee. icago, Ill. 


Galvanizers. 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Gaivanising Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Generators, ——_ 
American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Caicage = Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
r ul 
Dean Blectrie Co., Elyria, 
ee Telephone Mfg. z. L. M., 
Buffalo + A 
Eureka Thecirie” Co., Suaee, Il. 
Monarch by al = Mtg. Co , Chicago. 


Stromberg-Car! 1. Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, II. 
Generators, Ringing. 
it Blee. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Curren 

Holtzer-Cabot Blec. Co., Chicago, Il. 
th Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sandwich Pole’ Changer Co., Sané- 
wich, Ill. 

Warner Eleetrie Co., Muncie, Ind. 
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Gongs. 
Schwarze Electric Co., Adrian, Mich. 
Clam: 


> cae, _ R., Cleveland. 


Sook F. “3 Chicago 


Norton Tool Co., Coat Park, oO. 
Mangers, Cable. 

wey tx Electric Fuse Co., Muske 

Bissell Co., The F., Toledo, O. 

Centra , Chicago, In. 

Chase-Shawmut Co., Newburyport, 


Cook, Pr. B., Chicago, I 
National Telo. Supply ie. Cleve- 
Standard 'G Underground Cable Co 

Pittsburg, Pa. . 


Sead Bands. 
Chicago Chatelaine Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Tastrum: Measuring. 
Wes ton Mlectricel Instrument o., 


Newark, N. 


Ensulating -Tintbed 

Faultless apeatns Compound Co., 
Chicago, It. 

Mass. Tionalons Co., Walpole, Mass. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

-Lens Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Standard Underground Cable Go. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Stone, M. %, Washington, D. C. 


Insulators, China and Porcelain. 
American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 


gon, Mich. 
Central Electrie Co., Chicago, Il. 
Nagel Electrie Co., W. G., Toledo, O. 


Insulators, Glass. 
Hemingray Glass Oo., Covington, Ky. 


Insulators, Glass Tree. 
me Scott C., Oswego, Ill. 


urance. 
Electrical Reciprocal Underwrwiters, 
Oregon, Mo. 


Iron, Morway. 
——— Forging Co., Plantsville, 
n 


Nash & Co., Geo., Chicago, Ill. 
Stevens Co., Chas. G., Chicago, Ill. 


htning Arresters. 

Berry Electric Manufacturing Co., 
rion, O. 

a Manufacturing Co., Centralia, 
oO. 

Rolfe Elec. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


Lockers. @ 
Churchill & Spalding, Chicago. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Magnet Winding Machines. 
Belden Mfg. ., Chicago. 


Manhole Cable Hangers, 
=" Forge & Machine Co., De- 
roit. 


Material, Construction. 
American Electric Telo. Co., Chi- 
—— Ill. 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., De- 


— ff! Sons Co., Julius, Milwau- 
B-R Blec. Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Bigley Telo. Co., ge  ~ ~~ 
Bissell Co., The 


Central Electric Co., ny mm. 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
a Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 


Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 


Louis, b 
Cook, F. B., Chicago, Il. 
Dearborn Electric Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
— Electric Co., Pitts- 


Biectaie ‘Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Ericsson Te epene Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Boffalo, 

Hallett wy . Chicago, Ill. 

Hodge Hilectric Mfg. Co., Kansas 


ity, Mo. 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lllinois Electric Co., Chicago. 
Inland Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Kkin & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Elec. Co., F. D., Cincin- 


nati, O. 

Manhattan Electrical Sup. Co., Chi- 
cago, 3 

a State Elec. Co., Wheeling, 


Nagel Electrie Co., W. G., Toledo, O. 

Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Norton Tool Co., West Park, O. 

Oliver Mfg. Co., A. F., Buffalo, N. 


Oshicosh Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 


Peirce Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
St. Paul Elec. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Sumter Tel. Mfg. Go.. Sumter, Cc. 
Swedish-American Tel. Co., Chicago. 
Wesco Supp a i La Set, Wis. 
tera Pele St. Louis, Mo. 
con Mfg. Co., Chica- 





Williams Telephone & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 


Meters. 
American Electric Telephone Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


es Lamps. 


Harrison, N. J. 

= fe | a. Lemp Co., New 
or . N. 
recycles, 


= Motorcycle Co., Chicago. 

Merkel Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

———- Motorcycle Co., St. Paul, 
nn. 


Mouthpieces. 
eg Hard Rubber Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Name Plates, 
Haeusermann Metal Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Nippers and Pliers. 
Klein & Sons, oMathias, Chicago, Ill. 
Nagel Electric Co., Toledo. 


Ohmmeters. 
Bissell Co., F., Toledo, O. 
Weston Electric Instrument Oo. 


Operators’ Chairs. 
Andrews & Co., A. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Davis Chair Co., Marysville, 0. 
Richards Chair Panel Co., Chicago. 


Paints, Insulating. 
Mass. Chemical Co., Walpole, Mass. 


a: Stations. 
Baird Manufacturing Co., Chic: 
a ag una Mig. Co., Philadel- 
a 
Guy ‘Telephone Pay Station Co., 
—_ onn. 
. Coin Register Co., Toledo, O. 


Pins, chet 
Huloyd Co., “The, Chicago. 
Locke Insulator Mfg. Co., Victor, N. 


x. 
—_ Hub & Mfg. Ce., W. Seboois, 


National Electrical Supply Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Palmetto Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Pipe Bends. 
— Forge & Machine Co., De- 
troit. 


Platinum. 
Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Croselmire & Ackor, Newark, N. J. 


Poles, 


Cedar 
Beidler & Co., Francis, Chicago, [ll 
Wm. F. Bruer, Kansas City, Mo. 
California Pole & Piling Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Columbia Cedar Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
W. C. Church Lbr. & Coal Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Churchill Cedar Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Coolidge Co., Marshall H., Minaeap- 
olis, Minn. 
Davison & McBryde, Nashville, Tenn. 
L. K. Deal Lumber Co., Des Moines, 


Ia. 
Duluth Log Company, Duluth, Minn. 
Fowler & Co., John H., Chicago. 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 
C. J. Huebel & Co., Menominee, 


Mich. 
Humbird Lumber Co., Sand Point, 
Idaho 


Itasea Cedar Co., Deer River, Minn. 

Kaye & Carter Lbr. Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mason, Edw. Z.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morrison Lbr. Co., J. W., Minneapo- 


, Minn. 
Wm. Mueller Co., Blaney, Mich. 
National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 
— Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, ill. 
Coast Pole Co., eo 
— & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Partridge Lbr. » T. M., Minneap- 


olis, " 
Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, 


Minn 
Raber % Watson, a eg 
Sand Potut Cedar bend Point, 


Ster! & Son, W. C., Monroe, Mich. 

Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vogel, Herman, Clark Fork, Idaho. 

Warner Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

— Lumber & Pole Co., Denver, 


Whitmore, A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wittenberg Cedar Co., itten berg, 


Wis. 
Worcester Co., C. H., Chicago, Il. 


Poles Chestnut. 


Crescent Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
Greenbrier Pole Co., Charleston, W. 


Va. 

Nashville Tie & Cedar Co. 

Paducah Pole & Timber Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

J a Senseman, Parkersburg, W. 


Po a 


Cypress 
Abeles & Taussig, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. F. Bruer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Crescent Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 
Fowler & Co., John H., Chicago. 
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Chestnut Poles 


Try spending two cents 


getting our prices before 
placing your orders 


All Lengths Can ship to-day 


PADUCAH POLE & TIMBER CO. 
PADUCAH, KY. 











CHESTNUT 
POLES 


ALL LENGTHS 
20 YARDS 


DAVISON & McBRYDE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















CHESTNUT POLES 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


500—6" tops 25' long 
500—7" 46 25' sé 
1590—7" *« 30' “ 
1000—7" se 35' “é 
With a fair stock of longer poles. Can also 
furnish 8" tops when required. 


NASHVILLE TIE & CEDAR CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 




















From 25 to 60 feet 
long 


CHESTNUT POLE 


We are Producers. We sell to Telephone 
Companies direct. 
We can Save you Money and will deliver promptly. 


J.M.Senseman Lumber Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Kennett Cypress Hardwood & Lbr. 
Co., Kennett, Mo. 


oe Railway Supply Co., Berwyn, 
Til. 
Pole Changers. 
Sandwich Pole Changer Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill 


Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Pole Houses. 
F. Bissell Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Pole Raising Wagons. 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., De- 
troit. 
Pole Seats. 
F. Bissell Co., Toledo. 
Telephone Appliance Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
Preservative Treatment, 
Southern Creosoting Co., Slidell, La. 
ee Pole & Post Co., Circle- 
ville, O. 


Printing, Books, Forms, Etc. 
Carnahan-Sherwood Co., Indianapolis. 
Telephone Printing Co.. Defiance, O. 

Protectors, Telephone. 

American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, ch. 

American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, III. 

ee Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


o 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
bart, Ind. 
Cook, F. B., Chicago, Il. 
Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, R. I. 
Helios Mfg. Co., Bridesburg, Pa. 
Moon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“ae Mfg. Co., A. F., Buffalo, N. 


Rolfe Elec. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


Purchasing Agents. 
Cox & Co., A. J., 


Receiver Cases. 


Chicago, Ilt. 


General Saaatate & Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. 
Siemon Hard a Corporation, 


Bridgeport, Cenn. 


Receivers, Telephone. 
Illinois Specialty Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 
Murdock, W. J., Chelsea, Mass. 


Reeie, Ready Pay Gut. 
Nagel Blestric Co.. W. G., Toledo, 0. 
Oshkosh Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 
8. 


Revolution Counters. 
Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Seals, Incorporation. 
Middleton & Cc., J. W., Chicago, Ill. 


Sleevings. 
Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
M. W. Dunton Co., Providence, R. I. 


Soldering Paste. 
— & Co., M. W., Providence, 


Solder, Self,Fluxing. 
Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


Specialties, Telephone. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Howe, Frank F., Cleveland, O. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Splicing Compound. 
Mass. Chemical Co., Walpole, Mass. 


Staples, Insulated. 
oo Signal & Mfg. Co., Boston, 


Steel, Magnet. 
Nash & Co., Geo., Chicago, Ill. 
Stevens Co...” Chas. 'W.. Chicago, Ill. 


Supplies, Telephone. 

American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

American Electric Telephone OCo., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ane & Sons Co., Julius, Milwau- 
ee, 

B-R Elec. “Mtg. Co., Kansas Oity. 

Bigley Telo. — Chicago, Il. 

Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bissell Co., F., Toledo, O. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis 

Chase-Shawmut Co., Newburyport. 


ass. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
art, Ind. 

a nee Elec. Sup. Co., St. Louis. 
° 


Cook, F. B., Chicago, -. 

Dean’ Electric Co., LXlyria 

Dearborn Electric Co., tees, Til. 

Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, Il. 

Farr Telephone & Construction Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Il. 

——a. * a aa Supply Co., Kan- 
sas 

Helios Cite. Co., Bridesburg, Pa. 





Switchboards, Automatic Telephone. 

American Automutic Telo. Co., h- 
ester, N. Y. 

Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, Ili 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Els 
hart, Ind. 

Hodge Electric Mfg. Co., 
City, Mo. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Inland Electric Co., St. Louis. 

—_—. Elec. Co., F. D., Cinein- 
nati 

Long Distance Tele. Mfg. Co., South 


Ben 

Manhattan’ Electrical Sup. Co., Chi- 
cago 

Mountain State Elec. Co., Wheeling. 


—. Te 
Nagel Electric Co., W. G., Toledo, 0 
National Telo. Supply Co., Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Pe 1 Co., Chicago, Ill. 
sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Swedish - American Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, 3. O 
Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicugo, IL. 
bet = ae Telo. & Supply Co., Cleve 
and, 


Switchboards, Common Battery. 


American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, 
Century Telephone Construction Cvo., 


Kansas 


Buffalo. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk 
hart, Ind. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, 0 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

International Telephone Mfg. Co.. 
Chicago. IIL 

North Electric Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Sterling Electric Co.. Lafayette, Ind 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter. 8. OC. 

Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, 1 


Switchboards, Magneto. 
Acme Telo. & Mfg. Co., Albia, Ia. 
American Blectric Telephone \., Cai 
cago, Il. 
Andrae & Sons Co., Julius, 
kee, Wis. 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St Louls 


Mu. 
Century Dn cneael Construction Co., 
Bu 


dliilwae 


chicas " etephene Suppy Co., Bib 
hart, Lnd. 

Dean Electrie Co., Elyria, Obte. 

Electric Appliance Co., or og 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, III. 

— Telephone & Construction Sup- 

y Co., Chicago, Ill. 

inleza Electric Co. ., St. Louis. 

International Telephone Mig. Ceo., 
Chicago. Ill. 

ae Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi 


cago, Ill. 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Sterling Electric Co.. Lafayette, ind. 
es Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Swedish- “American Telephone Co., Cht- 
cago, 
Sumter Telo. aaty, ¢ Co., Sumter, 8. O. 
Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Wesco Supply Go., St. Louis, Mo. 
ee Telephone Mfg. Co., Chica- 


Ill. 
wittiame Telo. & Supply Co., Cleve 
land, O. 


. 


Tape. 

Massachusetts Chemical Co., Walk 
pole, Mass. 

aA yor Insulated Wire Co., New 
ork. 

Standard Underground Cable Ooe., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Tape, Friction. 
Mass. Chemical Co., Walpole, Mass. 


Telephones, Adjustable. 
ar " wee Telephone Ce., Chi- 
cago, 
Oliver Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephones, Automatic, 


a Automatic Telo. Co., Roch- 

ester, 

Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, Til. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk 
hart, Ind. 


Telephones, Common Battery. 

American Electric Telephone Oe., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Century Telephone Construction Co., 
Buffalo. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Blk- 
hart, Ind. 

Dean Electric Co. ., Elyria, ©. 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, 

International Telephone Mfg. Oo, 
Chicago, II. 

Long Distance Tele. Mfg. Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 


Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Iné 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. O0., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, 8. O. 
Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Wesco Supply C>.. . i= Mo. 
Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Holders. 
ae Manufacturing Co., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Telephones, Intercommunicating. 
Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago. 
—"s Y ce Telo. Co., Crt 


Telephones, Lock Uut. 
Baird — © Co.. Chicago, I11. 
Johnson Mfg. Co., Omieago, I. 
Roberts Telephone Co., Homer, Chi- 


cago. 
Select Telo. Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Telephones, Magneto. 

Acme Telo. & Mfg. Co., Albia, Ia. 

American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Andrae & Sons Co., Julius, Milwas 
kee, Wis. 

Baird Mfg. Co, Chicago, Ill. 

Central Electric Co. .. Chicago, Ill. 

Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis 


‘0. 
a. Telephone Construction Co., 


uffalo. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Commercial Electric Supply Co., St. 

uis, b 

Dean Electric Co., Blyria, O. 

Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, HL 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eureka Electric Co.. Genoa, Ill. 

= Telephone & Construction Sup- 

ly Co., Chicago, 

Inland Electric Co., ‘St Louis. 

luternational Telephone Mtg. Co.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Long ey Tele. Mfg. Co., South 


Ben: 
eg Telephone Mfg. Co.. Chi 
cago, Ill. 

— State Elee. Co., Wheeling. 


Nagel Electric Co., W. G., Toledo, 0. 

North Electric Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette. Ind. 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. fg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sumter Telo. Mfg. Oo., Sumter. 8. O. 

Swedish-American Telephone Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Woe see Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 


land, 0. 
Williams Telephone & Supply Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


Telephone Parts. 


Acme Telo. & Mfg. Co., Albia, Ia. 

American Electric Telephone Cu., Chi- 
cago, 

— o Sons Co., Julius, Milwau 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co.. Elk 
hart, In 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, 0. 

Dearborn Electric Co.. ‘tibene. = 

Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co., L. M., 
Buffalo, N. 

Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

North Electric Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Sterling Electric Co.. Lafayette, Ind. 

Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, 8. CO. 

Swedish-American Telephone Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Vote-Berger Co.. La Crosse. Wis. 

Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. Il 

Williams seeyhene & Supyly Co.. 
Cleveland. 

Willix & Gate Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Telephone ' 
Rigley Telo. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Halcomb Telephone Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City. 
— Equipment Co., Racine, 


Telephonese—Seocond-hand, 
Rigley Telo. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Halcomb Telephone Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


Testing Clamps. 
Cutter, Scott C., Oswego. III. 


Testing Clipe. 
Frankel Display Fixture Co., New 
York, 


Terminals, Cable. 
American Electric Telo. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Cook, F. B.. Chicago, 11. 
Protective Electrical Supply Co., Ft. 
Wayne, In 
Moon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Time Stamps. 


American Clock Co., Chicago. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago Ill. 
Calculagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 





Tools, Construction. 
a Forge & Machine Co., De- 


Bissell’ Co.. The F., 7 ne 

Illinois Electric Co. » Chica; 

Klein & Sons, Mathias. Cheng, Il. 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N. 

Manhattan Electrical pS Co., 
Chicago and New York. 

Norton Tool Co., West Park. 0. 

— Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Tools, Linemen’s, 


Illinois Electric Co., Chica 

Klein & Sons. Mathias, ~ Ill. 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

= Logging Tool Co., Oshkosh, 
8. 


Voltmeters. 


Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, I1l. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Ce., 
Newark, N. J. 


Wax. 


Faultless Insulating Compound Co. 
Haku Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Wire, Copper. 
American Electrical Works, Phillips- 


dale, BR. I. 

Manhattan Electrical Sup. Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Roebling & Sons Co., John A., Tren- 


ton. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Western Wire Sales Co., Chicago. 
he $ Telo. Co. of America. Kome. 


Wire, Galvanized Iron. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie. 


nd. 

Manhattan Electrical Sup. Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Monarch Elec. & Wire, Chicago, Ill. 

Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Tren- 
ton, 

St. Paul Elec. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wire & Telo. Co. of America, Rome, 


Wire, Magnet. 


Belden Manufacturing Cv., Chicago. 
Haku Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Standard Underground & Cable Co.. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
bed ig & Telo. Co. of America, Rome, 
> ae 


Wire, Strand. 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Tren- 
ton, i 

Standard Underground & Cable Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wire & Telo. Co. of America, Rome, 
m. 2. 


Wire, Telephone Switchboard. 


Belden Manufacturing Co.. Chiczgo. 
a India Rubber Co., Bristol, 


Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Premier Electric Co., Chicago, I1l. 
Wire & Telo. Co. of America, Rome, 


Wire, Weatherproof. 


Bissell Co.. The F., Toledo, Ohio. 
Brixey, W. R., New York. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chicago Insulated Wire Co., Chicago 
Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 
Detroit Insulated Wire Co. .» Detroit, 


Mich. 
Nels Electric Co., G., Toledo. 0 
sg India Rabber Co., Bristol, 


R. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Standard Underground Cable _ Co.. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 

Western. Wire Sales Co., Chicago. 

bet 3 & Telo. Co. of America, Kome. 


Wire, Rubber Covered. 


Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago. Tl. 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co.. 
Jonesboro, Ind. 

National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 


New York Insulated Wire Co., New 
York, N. 

Okonite Company, New York, N. Y. 

Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Standard Underground & Cable Co.. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 

Western Wire Sales Co., Chicago. 

Wire & Telo. Co. of Americu, Kume. 
a. & 


Woodwork. 
American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 


gon, Mich. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, 8. O. 





— 


ee 


—— 











National Electrical 
Supply Co 





Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in 


High Tension Wood Pins, 


Locust Pins, 
Oak Brackets, 
Oak Pins, 
Cross Arms, 
Chestnut Poles, 


Railroad Ties, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


And want advertisements not exceeding twenty words exclusive Of 











address, will be inserted in these columns for $1.00 each. over 
twenty words the rate will be 5 cents per word. 
WANTED—Stromberg-Carlson 2 M. F. condensers. Address No. 





397, care TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—To buy second-hand telephones and switchboard. Ad- 
dress 401, care TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Small telephone exchange of 156 subscribers or more. 
Address No. 417, care TELEPHONY. 


—_—— 








WANTED—To buy a 50-pair Sterling or Cook inside terminal. Mid- 
land Telephone Co., Worthington, Minn. 


WANTED—50 pair Sterling or Frank B. Cook terminal with heat 
coils and carbons. Address No. 420, care TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—A salesman for telephone instruments and supplies in 
the middle West. Address No. 419, care TELEPHONY. . 


FOR SALE—500 Eureka Express Drops with or without cabinet, 
in good condition, at a bargain. Address, New State Telephone Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa. 





WANTED—Position by an all around switchboard trouble or line 
man; wants steady employment; have had five years’ experience. 
Address W. L. Edson, Louisville, IIl. 


WANTED—To buy, second-hand 4 and 5 bar compact bridging tele- 
phones; 4 and 5 bar generators; also Stromberg and Kellogg switch- 
boards. Address No. 396, care TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Two telephone exchanges with country lines, 320 
phones, and increasing. Good construction, northern Kansas. Price 
for both, $16,000. Address No. 418, care TELEPHONY. 








FOR SALE—$95 takes one Stromberg-Carlson visual signal switch- 
board, 26 instruments, one 110 volt ringing machine, also storage bat- 
tery. Address J. Leonard, 104 W. Congress St., Chicago, IIl. 











~ WANTED—One second-hand section 120 Central Energy, visual sig- 
nal, visual clearing-out, Stromberg-Carlson switchboard. Must be 
in good repair. State length of cable in connection. Ed D. Glandon, 
Pittsfield, 4 


FOR SALE—Post hole digging, hoisting, and cable pulling machine 
mounted on trucks. Also one No. 6 cube concrete mixer, and other 
construction apparatus. Above used four months. Quincy Home Tele- 
phone Company, Quincy, IIl. 


PATENTS—H. W. T. Jenner, wo! attorney and mechanical ex- 
pert, 608 F street, Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make free 
examination and report if patent can be had, and exactly how much 
it will cost. Send for circular. 

















WE WILL NOW SELL—Patent No. 828,218, Aug. 7th, 1906. Patent 
No. 850,433, Apr. 16th, 1907. Patent No. 850,434, Apr. 16th, 1907. An 
improved system for selective signaling and lockout for party line 
telephones. Commercially practicable, its application does not neces- 
sitate syrene present installations. Address No. 421, care TEL- 
EPHONY. 


SECOND-HAND SWITCHBOARDS FOR SALE—Two 100 capacity 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co.; one 200 capacity and one 100 capacity 
Western Telephone Construction; one 100 capacity Swedish-American; 
two 50 capacity and two 100 capacity Eureka; one 100 capacity Stand- 
ard; three 100 capacity Keystone; three 200 capacity and one 100 ca- 
pacity North. Address Victor Telephone Works, 6583 State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—85 Kellogg 60 cycle party line ringers complete; 100 
Keilogg 20 cycle party line ringers «omplete; 8 Kellogg 60 cycle single 
gong desk set boxes for two conductor cords; 8 Kellogg 20 cycle single 
gong desk set boxes for two conductor cords. One Holtzer-Cabot 24 
volt direct current motor generator, 75 volt alternating and pulsating 
generator. Address, The Knox County Home Telephone Company, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One complete battery charging outfit with switchboard 
and instruments; also ringing machine described as follows: One 
Roth motor gen. set, for pole five hundred volt D. C. motor, 60 volt 
generator. One Roth five hundred volt D. C. and one hundred A. C. 
ringing machine. One slate power switchboard made by The Weston 
Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. All of the above in perfect 
condition and will be sold at a bargain if taken at once. Alpena 
Mutual Benefit Telephone Co., Alpena, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We offer for sale the following assortment of Strom- 
berg-Carlson central telephones displaced by our installation of Au- 
tomatic equipment: 

250 Type E central energy desk telephones with stationary head, 
corrugated nickel plated pedestal, black enamel metal base, 
bipolar receiver, gold electrode transmitter. 

1,000 No. 204 desk telephones with adjustable transmitters, knuckle 
joint arm, nickel plated pedestal and base, same transmitter 
and receiver as above. 

100 Type C. E., latest style desk telephone with No. 4 transmitter, 
all rubber bipolar receiver, black rubber pedestal, nickel plated 
base, induction coils at end of cord instead of in base. A 
modern instrument. 


1,000 Former type ZZ, later known as No. 37, business style central 
energy wall telephones complete with triplet set consisting of 
combined switch-hook, transmitter with adjustable arm, bi- 
polar receiver, ete. This instrument is provided with shelf. 

100 Former type Z, later known as No. 35, residence style, central 
energy wall telephone without shelf, otherwise same as No. 37. 

These instruments are in good condition and will be sold at a rea- 
gonable figure. Prices will be furnished upon application to W. F. 


Laubach, manager, Akron People’s Telephone Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw 





Maine Black Birch Pins and Brackets 








Are being imitated. Black Birch from Maine is the best by test. 
Accept no substitute. Ask us about our latest proposition whereby 
carloads can be carried in stock without much expense. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. SPECIAL WORK PROMPTLY. 
MAINE HUB AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY : : : West Seboois, Maine 


Western Sales Agents, The W. R. GARTON COMPANY, 
118-132 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















FIVE CAR LOADS 
Genuine Black Locust Pins 


MADE FROM SELECT STOCF 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Any Style Pin Wanted Made 
To Order On Short Notice. 


PALMETTO MANUFACTURING 


NASHVILLE COMPANY TENNESSEE 





























Yellow Pine Cross Arms 
From Alabama Yellow Pine Virgin Timber 
We own both timber and mills. 

Our Inducements to you are 
GOOD MATERIAL QUICK SHIPMENTS 
In the market or going to be? 

Write us to-day for prices. 


Southern Pine Mfg. Co., 


PADUCAH, 
KY. 





a 








Long Leaf Yellow Pine Cross Arms 
SPLENDID STOCK. PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Wa We make a specialty of all heart stock and of 
special sizes. Would like to have your inquiries. 


THE LEWIS LBR. & MFG. CO. 


HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 














LOCUST PINS 


First Class Yellow Mountain Locust. Carloads, one to 
three weeks; small lots from stock. 


THE LOCKE INSULATOR MFG. CO. 


VICTOR, N. Y. 











his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 











